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| Pomage 
TO THE MEMORY OF." 
PROFESSOR ANANT SADASHIV ALTEKAR 


(IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER oF SURNAMES) 
i 

I considered myself fortunate TER to have 
been allowed to go ahead with post-graduate studies: 
, in Ancient Indian History & Culture in the year 1945 
under the ‘kind aegis of Dr. A. S. Altekar—one of 
the eminent Iudologists of his time. He was a 
parent to his students, heedless of any considèra- 

tion of caste and creed. 7 / 


Very often, I used to be introduced by Dr. T 
E. M. Wheeler—the then Director General of Archaeo- . 


‘logy in India—as ‘a student of Dr. Altekar’, a fact 


which enabled. me to keep my head high during my . 


training in field-archaeology in 1946. 

Spr. Altekar's simple habits and affectionate 
attitude towards his pupils have remained a 
constant source of inspiration for their pursuits 
in various fields of life. .I still. cherish the 
valuable advice which he imparted through a letter 


of congratulations on the eve of-my joining service 


in the Department of Archaeology in the year 1952— | 
' «Ihope you will remain a student throughout your 


life.’ It has, therefore, been my sincere effort all. 


. the while to follow this sacred path, which Guru-. 


deva always showed to his students during his whole 2 


life. May his soul rest in peace. 
. R. C. Agrawala 
.2. 


My humble homage to the late Dr. A. 5. Altekar. 
He yaen a distinguished Indologist whose ig Tap 


— 


(äi) . 
‘work is known all over, but ancient Indian histori- ` 
cal chronology and numismatics he had made his own. 
Asanumismatist, we owe to him much and our. debt 
is too deep. for words. He and. I were colleagues 
in the Numismatic Society of’ India for many years 
and: I have vivid recollection’ of how he plunged 
‘himself into work as soonas the discovery of the 
Bayana Hoard of Gupta coins, over 2,000 in number, 
, was announced and an invitation came to him from the . 
Maharaja of Bharatpur for completing the academic. 
. work on the cataloguing of those coins. Dr. Altekar 
worked day and night and brought to completion the 
detailed catalogue of the Bayana Hoard, thus making 
available to the scholars all "over the world: 
scientific facts about each coin in the Hoard. 


He soon followed. this up by a comprehensive ü 
corpus volume of all ihe known types and varieties 
of Gupta: coins, adding a ver ry lucid Introduction” 


w in the work. 3 


As Chairman of ‘the Wantai Society, over 
which he presided for many. "years, Dr. Altekar' S. 
contribution is very outstanding. No single man 
had before him rendered . such a meritorious and 
permanent service-to the cause of Numismatic Society. 
He conceived the idea-to a permanent home for the 
Society and raised money. for it by his extreme 
.resourcefulness. `The journal of the Society was 
raised by him to the: high standard, and during all. 
ihe stages of the fluctuations, he stood by the 
Journal and the Society as a solid rock. : Tt.is our 
duty to commemorate: his ‘services’ in a suitable 
way, and todo for the Society what he was stri ving 
‘to do throughout his life. . i 


V. S. eia 


3 3 : 
When I first met Dr. Aliekar at Banaras in 1938, 2 
xXx did not believe. "myself that the genti eman clad. 


cde) 


` 


in tle Simplest possible ‘dress was. the learned 


Professor. Since that year till his last days, it- 
had been my privilege’ "to be closely ‘associated 
withhim. He was an ideal, Guru, -under whose feet 
I had-the honour to study till 1942.. Ever after 
leaving thé Banaras Hindu University, I was cons- 
tantly guided by him in matters both academic and 
personal. The last letter which I received from 


` him was dated 18-11-59, only seven days before his 


Sad demise. I do not know how to express my deep 


"feelings: for the great soul, for whom I can only say~ 


. RÀT AASA geb AINERE: l 
, SR WW: aT: für AE lI 
I . K. D. Bajpai . 
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I had the good fortune to count late Professor 
Doctor Anant Sadashiv Altekar as’ one of my most 
distinguished friends. :I donot remember how long 
ago I became first acquainted with him personally, 
but it mist have been a very long time ago. I used to 
come to Banaras almost annually for confidential 
work'of the Hindu University, when he was the 
Manindra Chandra Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ancient Indian History and Culture there, 
and he used to insist that. 1 should be his guest 


during my short stay. I shall never forget the 


. cordial hospitality with which Mrs. Altekar and 


my distinguished friend réceived me.. I used to meet 
him more than once a year since he came to Patna as 
the ‘University Professor and Head of the À. T. H. C. 
Department there, and then became ihe Director of 
the Jayaswal Research Institute. I shall always 
remember ‘with -gratitude the pleasant, profitable 
and esteemed companionship of my late lamented : 
friend. He was not only a profound scholar,’ but 


- also in every way a true and perfect.gentleman. 


"tread'in the vast field of Indian archaeology was ,, 


World of thé East and the West. 


b dv.) 


: fhe path which Dr. '"Altekar and myself .used to 


‘in many respects common. I might have occasionally 
faltered in my steps, but he always forged his way 
ahead, though he was a few years younger than me. 


His many-sided and first-rate contributions to the. 


study of several branches of Indian archaeology, 
especially Gupta numismatics, and his researches 
in a few other branches of Indology earned him well- 


deserved fame and recognition in the scholarly: 


Dr. Altekar was the heart and soul of the Numis- 
matic Society of India, and in every way the creator, 
orgahiser and inspirer of the Institution in its 


"present form». Every member of the Society knows 


fully well that it would never have developed to 
its present form had not Professor Altekar been so 
long in the helm of its affairs. The ungrudging, 


'. whole-hearted and selfless” devotion with which he 


‘guided its activities was- mainly instrumental in 


bringing it to the. fore-front of  numismatic  . 


studies in India. Y us . 
Dr. Altekar's sudden and untimely death has in. 


flicted a severe and irreparable loss not only to. 


the study of Indology in general, but also to the 
advancement of numismatic: studies in India. -The 
Society has also been left very much the poorer by 
his sudden demise. I A. š i 


J. N. Banerjea 


The death of Dr. A. S3. Altekar has been a great 


. loss to a large circle of. his friends and parti- 


cularly so to. the members of the Numismatic Society. 


of India. He was one of its most active members, ` 


and the Editor of the Journal, for a number of years. 
His knowledge of Ancient Indian History was an ` 


asset in his study of numismatics and his articles. 


| ( v) 
and notes in-the Journal have been of the greatest 
interest and assistance to many of us. 


I knew him personally and had & shane regard 
for his unassuming manner and .courtesy and have 
'also had the privilege of knowing he possessed & 
keen sense of humour which must have been agreat 
asset to himin carrying out his duties as Editor 
and having, in that capacity, to bear with the many 
types covered by the membership of our Society. 


C. H. Biddulph 


6 

` My. thoughts go back to 1935-36 when I was at 
Ogtacamund as Assistant Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy and made the first acquaintance with the late 
lamented Prof. Dr. A. S. Alteker. His contributions 
to the Epigraphia Indica passed through my hands 
and that occasioned an exchange of letters. There- 
after we often met and discussed problems of our 
‘common interest. I was his guest at Banaras and 
` Patna for many a time, Sessions of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, the Central, Advisory: Board 
of Archaeology, as well as several other organi- 
zations. brought us closer to each other, and every 
time it wasa delighiful experience to collaborate 
with such a pleasant personality as Prof. Altekar. 
The news of his suddenly passing away was a. great 
shock to me. I miss him all the more because I 
cannot avail myself of his wise counsel and guidance 


longer. , 
2 B. Ch. Chhabra 


N 
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I had the privilege of knowing Dr. Altekar for 

: several years. In him there was a rare combination 
. of a scholar and a gentleman. 


4s Dr., Altekar spent the best part of his active 
career at Varanasi and later at Patna, his visits 


( w 3 
to Maharashtra were infrequent. But, I well. 
‘remember that whenever he used to be in Poona, 1 
spent many happy hours in discussing some interess., 
ting or knotty points of Indian history or numis- 
matics with him and 'also had a privilege of working 
with him when he was examining the coin cabinet of 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. His vast knowledge, 

j and never failing courtesy are. things: which it 
is impossible ‘to forget. -I have no doubt that 
Dr. Altekar's name will for ever be enshrined in 
the annals of Oriental Scholarship &long with such 
names as Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Pt. Bhagwanlal 
Indrajee and others, and his spirit will for ever 
inspire the younger ERA of scholars. 


P. J: Chani A 
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En Iknew Dr. Alteker intimately since 1936, first 
as his favourite student and subsequently as a. 
trusted friend. I found him an ideal Guru, exacting 
and strict in the matter of studies and discipline, 
but fatherly in his affection and sympathy. He 
often chastised and criticised his students, but 
never stinted consideration to them, and helped 
the needy. yy : 


He combined & rare receptivity of mind with 
profundity of scholarship. Even at an advanced | 
age he bestowed me the, honcur of initiating him in 
the technique of field excavation. Itwas a sight 
to see the Guru learning from his shishya field 
archaeology with a thoroughness and diligence, 
go characteristic of him. 


TER. 


He was a noble kindly soul and every inch a 
"traditional Indian Guru. ; 


. Krishna Deva: | 


/ 


9 i l = 

The scholarly attainments of Dr. A. 5. Altekar 
and the loss to Indology by his sudden death are 
facts too well-known to be repeated. My long 
contact with him became all the more intimate when, 
as the Director of the Kashi Prásad Jayaswal Insti- 
tute, he took upon himself, albeit with assistance 
from others, the task of excavation af Pataliputra.’ 
The undertaking was noteworthy, for (I may be 
pardoned for saying so) my experience has been th&t 
historians do not generally take kindly to archaeo- 


logy, the understandable reason being that the ` 


fields of work of the historian and the archaeologist 
are different from each other: while historical 
research involves study in the library and archives, 
archaeology primarily means work in the field. 
This notwithstanding, Dr, Altekar, at an age when 
people are said to lose ‘adaptability, set himself 
to his new task with remarkable eminence, For his 
excavations at Pataliputra he acquainted. himself 
“with the technical problems of the early historical 
archaeology of Indie. And his discovery of avery 
early stupa at Vaishali, believed by him to be thé one 
erected by the Lichchhavis over the relics of Buddha 
himself, was. the result of a remarkable combination 


of. literary evidence and archaeological data, The ` 
historian-archaeologist. wielded his pen and spade 


with equal facility. 


10 


Dr. Altekar was my Guru, in the real sense, 
though I had no occasion to attend his classes: even. 
for a day. He nourished my accidently aroused 
interest in numismatics, with great patience, care 
and affection. It was more than twenty years ago, 
‘when just having heard his name, I had written to him 
some silly questions regarding numismatics and had 


` 


A. Ghosh | 


Pa 


( vii ) | 


sought. informations from him. He had then very ` 
promptly replied to my letter and given in detail 
all the information that I reqüired. From that day, 
he had been constantly ‘replying to my letters and, 
encouraging me and giving his guidance and advice. 
Soon I won his paternal affections and he reposed so 
much confidence in'me that when he had to select one 
among his pupils to work with him as an assistant in 
the study of the Bayana hoard, he preferred me, anon- 
matric, over a number of others, who were much more 
equipped than me. Now, if I have any. place in the 
field of Indian numismatics, I owe it to him. I am 
unable to express my feelings in words. I can only 
Say that in him, I have lost much more than any one 


else. ‘ 
_Parmeshwari Lal Gupta 


11 

" ‘ore fae 5 que adii + ena emet ia uf 
aam BAI vun Š | wid aa arena emp. 
WR š asia AR qeu fap xr aaa ^p Ge sm 
anda gage car dealt % Pre eid ml azar d») sae 

aqar sers pi s 3p aafia <ë | 
T emet ner reu d uei feft 9 shi ed 
safe sud ved A, Aaa a cad dins aA oe Aai 


xr stie sat uiae š S aes Aga a sare sata 
SED TT all Ae SA envi aar A | 


me RI alana wr fü uu Sah fuer SI ar suc fiet 
ari ever, arah, irt % af wz ae safar Ñ 3 wed af 
Hae pO Š sma ff m fs sh X TESS p AA 
a T M 
SH AI AAT % HÑ dO agia ef È | 


TORT TA a 


.c 
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I consider my association with Dr. Altekar as 
one of the privileges of my academic life. He 
carried his scholarship lightly on his shoulders and 


combined with his deep learning humility all too 
rare. During his sojourns in Bombay he would visit 


.me at my office, a very graceful gesture towards a 


junior and I became all the richer by my talks with 
him on some new coins he may have discovered giving 
information ona king or prince hitherto unknown or 
a dynasty so far obscure. But our talk sometimes 


‘drifted into other spheres and I remember one 


occasion when he talked to me about certain diffi- 
culties and troubles he had to face. His attitude 
was cool, calm, collected.: Indeed, he was a RIATJ, a 
highly evolved soul. 


~o P. M. Joshi 


13 


I was in close contact with Dr. Altekar for" 


nearly ten years. His profound scholarship, his 
great but unassuming personality and his affectio- 
nate behaviour always drew me near him, 


Dr, Altekar was an international figure in the 
field of Indological studies. He was impersonal 
in his academic pursuits and was a true seeker of 
truth. He was never dogmatic and impatient with 


‘scholars who held opposite views. He would neither 


be jubilant in pointing: ‘out other's mistakes, nor 
would he hesitate to admit an error that escaped his 
notice, I would always respect the memory of 
Dr. Altekar specially for this trait of his chara- 
cter. 


A. N. Lahiri 


14 


The death of Dr. Anant „Sadashiv Altekar has 
removed a great figure from the field of Indology. 


c 


a 


(€x) 


An erudite scholar and an untiring writer, he devoted 
himself, heart and soul, to the study of ancient 
Indian history, and his outstanding contributions 
in various branches of Indian history and numis- 
matics overa period of more than thirty years have 
secured hima high place in the top rank of Indologi- 
sts. 


` But apart from his ripe and mature scholarship, 
his memory will always remain dear to measa loyal 
colleague and sincere friend for a quarter of a 
century. I have worked with him on many schemes of 
literary work and academic organizations, and have 
always been struck with his. sincere zeal and 
enthusiasm for work, unassuming simplicity of Pres 
and hard ungrudging industry. 

In him I have lost & genuine personal friend 
whose loving memory will be cherished in my heart 
till the last day of my life. May his soulrestin 
peace ! | 


R. C. Majumdan 
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I was happy to enjoy the friendship of 
Dr. Altekar for more than forty yéars.. He joined the 
Deccan College, Poona, while I was Fellow at the 
College. So I had opportunities to observe how 
his intelligence sprouted forih in his early age. 
'Even ih his college days he was distinguished for 
his learning. Later he won a name for himself by 
his essay on the History of Important Towns and 
'Citiesin Gujarat and Kathiawad and his History of. 
the Village Communities in Western India. - His wide 
reading and thorough knowledge of Sanskrit gave 
the stamp of authoritativeness to allhis writings. 
His contribution to numismatics cannot be too 
highly praised. It was mainly by his efforts that 
tHe Numismatic Society has attained its present 
prestige. 
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Dr. Altekar was a standing example of plain 
living and high thinking. | He was a thorough gentle- l 
man amd never hurt. any one by word or deed. He was s ui 
therefore really Ajatagatru. He could hold his own 
with great pertinacity, but was ever ready to admit 
his mistake when he saw that he was in the wrong. 
Steadfast adherence to truth was the motto of his 
life. lie was absolutely free from malice and always 
“encouraged young men in research. As Max Muller 
said of Buhler, *he was n fact one of the few 
scholars with whom it was a real pleasure to ditfer 
vecause he was always straightforward, and because 
there was nothing astute, mean or sélfish in him, 
whether he defended the purvapaksha, the uttarapaksha 
or the siddhanta. ' ` " 


Dr. Altekar's numerous contributions to Indo- 
logical research will always keep his memory green. ` 
By his ‘death India has lost a great historian, 
epigraphist and numismatist. 


V.V. Mirashi 
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My friendship with Dr. Altekar was of a fairly 
long duration, When I joined First Year Arts in 
the Hindu University in1925, Dr. Altekar had just 
joined the service of the Hindu University. I joined 
asa student with Ancient Indian History and Culture 
under him. But owing to circumstances beyond my 
control, I was, forced to get myself transferred to 
the General History course inspite of. the persu- 
asions of Dr. Altekar. ‘After I had left the Hindu 
University in 1931 to join the University of London, 
I lost touch with Dr..Altekar for a few years, 
but as soon as I returned from London, I met him 
and I found that his love for me had ‘not been i 
diminished in any way. When I went to deliver at I 
series of lectures on the problems of trade “routes 
and caravans in ancient India to Patna in 1952, I 
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stayed with Dr. Altekar and I will never forget 
chis courtesies asa host. 


I had the good fortune of working with him on 
_various advisory boards appointed by the Government 
of India and I was always struck by his unassuming 

nature but a strong will to get things done. 

During the course of my life I have known many 
great men and teachers but, I am afraid, nobody 
has impressed me so much as. Dr. Altekar. May his 
sterling character give us .courage to carry out 
the work which he has left unfinished. 


Moti Chandra 
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Dr. Altekar was more than a teacher forme. In 
many respects, he was my guardian. Right from my 
under-graduate studies, he guided and inspired me. . 
He encouraged me by reposing his confidence in me. 
He taught me to be bold, open and fearless in my 
investigations. When he found me wavering he would | 
chide me, when he found me over- confident he would 
caution me He told me not- to worry about criticisms 
for in fact they help one to improve. He was some-- 
times ruthlessly blunt in discouraging me but it was 
always in my interest. He often told me about the 
Marathi proverb thatastone can become an image by 
being constantly chiselled. I am full of memories 
of. Prof. Altekar as a man. I have met and come in 
intimate contact with.many scholars inmy field but 
few can excel him inhuman qualities. He was a great 
scholar but he was a greater man. 


A. K. Narain 
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AS I have a deep sense of gratitude and regard in 
offering my humble homage to the late' Dr. A. 5. 
Altekar of revered memory. “Iwas closely associated 


os 
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and his-considered advice was of great help in 
meeting a similar situation at Vallabh-Vidyanagar. 


He was a tower of strength, as is well known, to the’ 
Numismatic Society of India and the valuable work , 


that the Society has done during the ipe one decade 
was inspired and guided by him. 


It was a pleasure to discuss problems: with’ Dr. 


. Altekar and his wide and deep knowledge was: always 


helpful. His love of work was infectious and he 
hadhis unique way of setting people to work. I 


always revered him asa great Scholar, loved himas . 


a senior colleague and admired him as a fine man. 


M. Rama Rao 
i 24. 


The posterity wiil undoubtedly remember Dr. 
Altekar as an eminent Indologist. But to some of 


-as, he was more a ‘man’, a human-being with in- 


finite affection for others, an extremely lovable 


soul with simplicity as hall mark of life and a 


person with a keen sense of humour. 
About the first two qualities, his students and 


friends are already aware. I shall recall an inci-. 
-dent to illustrate the last aspect. ; 


Sri C. D. Deshmukh, the then Finance Minister, 
Government of India, was visiting Nalanda. Pro- 
fessor Altekar was accompanying him. They came 
in front of an image of Jambhala. Dr. Altekar, 
after reiterating its iconographic aspects and 


relation with Kubera, remarked ' in a jocular Way, | 


addressing the Minister, **Sir, it seems to be your 
counterpart.'' Sri Deshmukh smiled and then 
retorted, ‘‘But Professor, I am something more than 
your Kubera. He is merely a custodian of NEED: 


then with a pause, ‘‘by printing any amount of 


paper, I desire to do.'*- With a mock graveness 


>. 
But I can. create wealth to any extent. I like’’, and” 
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on his face, the Professor submitted himself to 
the Minister acknowledging his immense might, ina 
‘manner that could not but evoke laughter from persons 
, Present on the occasion. ; . i 
| With.the departure of Professor Altekar, there 
.Will be lessér suüshine in the scholarly world of 
India. . f . 


n | : S. C. Ray ` 
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I met Dr. Altekar last time at Bhuvaneshwar in 
1959. At that time we discussed our proposed scheme 
of exploration in Bihar. Just a week or so before 
his suddendeath, he wrote to me that his doctor 
had advised himnot to wander about as a young man 
of 25. These - last few words are extremely 
“significant as they give an index to the character ` 
of Dr. Altekar. Though he was brought up in the. ` ° 
.So-called - ‘historical archaeology’, and nad 
particularly spécialized in épigraphy and ancient 
Indian history, even at a very late stage in his 
life, he had evinced keen interest in field archaeo- 
logy &nd carried out a number of excavations of: out- 
Standing merit in Bihar. As if these were not 
sufficient, he thought of carrying on prehistoric 
explorations with a view to knowing the prehistory 
of Bihar. This usually required a lot of, wandering 
. fromplace to place and even ihis he was prepared to 
undertake, though he was comparatively, advanced 
inyears. Indian archaeology would certainly profit, 
agreat deal, if it had many more scholars of Dr. 
Altekar’s calibre and enthusiasm. 


H. D. Sankalia - 
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I met Dr. Altekar first in Bombay in 1949 


in the session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
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when I showed him some inscribed seals, from Rajghat 
which I had purchased. from the late Shri Bhola Nath 


of Mathura. I found in' him a very ‘sympathetic 
. scholar who was always eager to help others working 
in the field of Indology. Then we went to the 
Elephanta caves. He' picked up a. long ‘twig and 
used it as a stick. Onthe way, I told him about 
the references to coins which I had found from the 
.(then) unpublished Jaina work Angavijje. I also 
told him that the work gave us for the first time 
the name ‘Khattapaka’ for Kshatrapa coins. He 
- was so pleased that he encouraged me to write a paper 
on the same for the Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India. He also directed me to go through. 
Some articles about early Indian coins: It may 
be said that he was the very heart and soul of the 
Numismatic Society of India. We met again in 
Ahmedabad, Annamalai' and Delhi. Ee published my 
paperon Numismatic Data from Early Jaina Literature, 
In fact my interest in numismatics was’ roused and 
developed because of the inspiration and guidance 
he gave to me since our first meeting in Bombay. 

We also carried on correspondence and I had an 
opportunity of discussing with himour interpreta- 
tions of the passages of-the Devi-chandraguptam. 


May his soul rest in peace, 


Umakant P. Shah 
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It was in 1937 that I sent one of. my pee 
papers to the late Dr. A.S. Altekar. His comments on 
it.were not only appreciative; they also indicated 
the lines on which furiher thinking could be.done, 
Whether one wrote on sanskrit literature, 
history, epigraphy, numismatics, philosophy or Fine. 
Arts, Dr. Altekar had always some constructivo 
Suggestions to offer; and I personally profited much 
as a result of my contact with him, maintained 


ao 
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mostly, of course, through . correspondence. His 
passing away has been one of the most grievous losses 
to oriental scholarship, for only great acharyas 
like Dr. Altekar have the faculty and capacity to . 
visualise the Truth in its entirety. | 


Dasharatha Sharma 


D 
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Dr. Anant Sadashiv Altekar whose untimely death 
has given a serious shock to us all was a man of loving 
and pleasing nature. He was aman in the real sense. 
In the capacity of Assistant Secretary and of Treasu- 

‘rer of. the Numismatic Society of India, I had the 
good fortune of being in close contact with him for a 
number of years. I know how ably the Journal was 
edited under his Chief-editorship and how gradually 
he enhanced the status of the Society by collecting 
funds from various sources. I can say from my 
personal experience that he was not only a great 
historian and numismatist but an able administrator 
too. He acted as an important member on the Advisory 
Board of Archaeology of the Government ef India’ 
where he wielded considérable influence. He was 
also Advisor to various museums and ‘cultural 
institutions of our country and his expert advice 
had always proved usefül to them. He wrote a number 
of valuable books on the history and coinage of 
India and his last two volumes on the coinage of the 
Gupta emperors will always remain as monumental 

- works to his credit. He was invited by the Yale 
University of U. 8. A. to deliver lectures on his 
favourite subjects and this task was‘ so ably 
discharged by him in a short time. In his death, 
we have lost a loving friend and an able adminis- 
_trator and the vacuum ‘thus caused can hardly be 
filled. With these few words, I humbly and respect- 

. fully pay my homage to our departed Leader. 


C, R. Singhal 
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"T have known. Dr. A peleas for well-nigh. “twenty, 
years as one of our revered colleagues in the “Indian 
History Congress, and} more so as one of our “learned 
‘co-editor in the now abandoned scheme of writing 
of anew History of Indian People under the auspices 
of the Bharatiya Itihes Parishad, which was merged 
in the scheme of the Indian History Congress. I 
was always greatly struck by his singleness of 
purpose and the unstinted devotion to work and 
study of whatever subject he took up during his 
long period of research and historical studies. 
d do very much wish end hope that the ideal set by 
him will be persisiently followed by the coming 
'generations of scholars and historians with the 
same singleness of purpose and unstinted devotion. 


Raghubir Singh. 
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“I deem it a great privilege and my singular 
fortune to have come into intimate contact with. Dr. 
AvS.'Altekar since early 1950. I knew him from 
before as a great indologist and he came to Patna 
with his reputation travelling much ahead of him. 
I soon joined the newly started- department of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture of which ‘he was 
invited to be the Head. I found Dr. Altekar an 
expert onall important branches of ancient Indian 
history. Ee was not only a numismatist of interna- 
tional fame but was an epigraphist, an expert on 
social.history and institutions end .an authority 
on:ancient Indian polity. -His> contribution to 
political history will be remembered especially 
because of his Rashtrakutas.and Their Times and his 
reconstruction of the history of Ramagupta. Dr. 
Altekar-had the great ádvantage:of being a good 
.Sanskritist. :Even: in his advanced: age when. he 
came -ta.Patna he had the vigour of youth and the 
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curiosity of the young to apply himself to an 
altogether new subject. Archaeology became his 
new passion in his last years, and Kumrahar and 
Vaishali were brought back to life from long neglect 
and Sonepur arose aS a new star in the Indian 
archaeological firmament. Dr. Altekar not only set 
the department of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
of the Patna University on sound foundations but 
even when he was formally not responsible for it he 
continued to guide the affairs of the Department 
with love and devotion, and significantly helped in 
its later development. In Bihar his personality and 
his lectures created an atmosphere of renaissance 
for research in ahcient Indian history and a Com- 
- prehensive history of Bihar was planned under his 
chairmanship. 


It would bean impossible task to catalogue his 
achievements and to fathom our debt to him. As a 
teacher he was affectionate and commanded respect, 
but as a superior officer, he won unstinted loyalty 
and cooperation of the colleagues by his pleasant 
manners, and generous attitude. 


He was great as a scholar but greater as man,and, 
as a leader of a band of scholars devoted to the same 
mistress - Indology, he had no peer. 


May his soul rest in peace. 


B. P. Sinha 
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Professor A. 3. Altekar was one of my examiners 
in the M. A. examination and I'always paid him the 
respects due to one's teacher. Whenever I had 
occasion to visit Banaras in connection with 
examination work of the Hindu University, I was his 
guest. He was a nice hospitable gentleman and a 
Scholarof dynamic personality. Asan 1ndologist, 
his greatest contribution is the interest in 
numismatic studies, which he suceeded in creating 
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among young Indians. But he was greateras a mah. 
T had occasions to comment on his views. But that 
never diminished our esteem for each other. 


D. C. Sircar 
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Dr. Altekar was great within and great without. 
He believed in high standards of scholarship and 
was not prepared to succumb to any influence for 
backing up any unjust cause. He was, nevertheless, 
sincere in his convictions and ‘had malice towards 
mone. To repeat the words of the great writer, 
which he uttered several years back in a different 
context for Raja Ram Mohan Roy, he was, indeed a : 
luminous star in the firmament’ of Numismatics 
and Ancient Indian History with the vision of a 
true and ardent scholar, ever running after the 
achievement of truth. ; 

Dr. Altekar embodies the new spirit, which 
arises from his ardent faith and conviction in 
Ancient Indian civilisation, he embodies his freedom 
of enquiry, thirst for national ideals and its 
reverent regard for the past. This "illustrious 
figure now rests in' Nature's clay, in which he was 
cast', to use the phrase of Martin ‘in Nature's 
finest mould’. Simple and humble, both in manners 
and personality, he sleeps freed from the trammels 
of this groaning world. Inhis death he has achieved 
the well-earned rest, which he could not get in 
his physical existence. Today we are left only to 
marvel at the remarkable career of a devoted scho- 
lars’s activity, which pranched itself off into 
different phases for the discovery of truth and its 
interpretation for reconstructing the past of this 
country. Let us remember with gratitude the ser- 
vices he rendered unio us, while he rests in peace 
and eternal bliss ‘in the bosom of his father and 


his God’, 


S. P. Srivastava 
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, Those who were privileged to know the laté, Drv 
A. S. Altekar, and more^so, those who had thé good 
fortune to study under him, will always think of. 
him as one who was not cnly devoted to the pursuit 
of learning but also dedicated to the imparting of 
that learning to those who gathered around. him. 
In fact he seemed to believe that the acquisition 
of knowledge was incomplete unless: it is also. 
communicated to, other Seekers. In this sense he; 
belongs to the tradition of the great teachers of, 


the country. The first time when I had the honour. 

of meeting Dr. Altekar was in: the year 1925. Since. 
then I was chosen to be his Sishya, and was treated 
asa, loved member of his family. .Indeed, this was 

one of the rare Qualities of Dr. Altekar, that to him 

his students, were his family-Saha viryam karavavahai,. " 
as laid down in our Sastras. I gratefully remember. ° 
the trouble :he took in -order to get me some accomo- 
dation at Banaras, when I wrote to him, about. it - 
from a distant place in-the Mandsaur District. where. 

I was then. He personally. went to a few vacant 
houses in the neigtbourhcod of the University, and 
wrote tome not only about the rent and’ locality of 

the houses, but also the number of rooms in each and 


even their dimensions, asking me to make my own 
choice ! 


As a teacher, Dr. Altekar not only imparted his: 
knowledge to his studénts but also inspired them to 
the tireless pursuit of knowledge by. their own’ 
efforts. .It was asif by à Spell that he interested: 
a Sanskritist (that I was when I: first: met .him): 
in the field of'history, in which he initiated 
me. After :I .had':completed my research. work 
under his guidance’ and “gót: my doctorate. from. -the 
Banaras- Hindu: i University, I‘ went to-bid. good 
bye? -to him: Aftex ‘Wishing me: alil. luck andi 
giving me his blessings, he quietly added! i 
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—I ‘remember those words even to-day!\-  '**'Allmy- 
students have acquired knowledge of numismatics 
and youare the only exception’’. This quiet remark 
° had a magical effect on me, and that day I 
resolved to study the subj ect intensively. 


Scholar, teacher, philosopher and friend, and 
. one who was proud of his Sishya-sampat, Dr. Al tekar 
has left his lasting impression upon all who were 
privileged to come under his influence. And his 
memory is revered by his grateful students all over 
the country. 1 


H. V. Trivedi. 


PROFESSOR ANANT SADASHIV ALTEKAR 
A. K. NARAIN 


It was perhaps the last day in the month of November in 
London, that hardly had ! put off my overcoat in the hall of the 
School of Oriental & African Studies and was getting ready to 
go to the Reading Room with my notes, when my friend Professor 
Ram Sheran Sharma told me with a grim voice ‘Dr. Altekar is 
dead’ and gave the letter to me which he. had just then 
received from a friend in Patna. I did, not believe it; how 
could I? I had posted a letter to him about a week before 
giving him an account of my useful trip in the Continent. 
And was it not that I had received his letter only few days 
before, anxiously enquiring about my welfare, how I fared in 
Europe and what new material I had gathered in the museums 
of Europe, and telling me the various problems of.the Numisma- 
tic Society of India and the latest worry about the Corpus series 
and the Golden Jubilee and the correspondence he was having 
with the Government for these things~ it was all so fresh and 
. I was in fact expecting his reply that day to my last letter 
which I was later told was lying on his table to be dealt with 
late in the night or early morning on what was to be 
the last day of his life. Yes, Professor Sharma -did 
tell me that he died almost working to the last on the table- 
he was in fact giving final touches to his Presidential Address 
for the Gauhati History Congress. But I had no courage, no 
inclination and no faith left to read the letter. How could 
it happen! Butit did. Death has indeed no discrimination. 
Sharma and I sat sullen in that distant land deprived of 
paying our last pragama to thàt' simple, sincere and great man 
who impressed every one who had the pleasure. and privilege of 
knowing him. We sat for an hour on the bench and yet 
another hour passed and in fact the whole day passed, some- 
limes sitting on the bench, sometimes strolling in the hall, 
struggling hard to reconcile to what had happened— whether 
it should have. happened to him at all! Next day, and then 
a week passed, and whenever I would open the books in the 
Reading Room, -Dr. Altekar would seem to me present before 
my eyes. It was difficult to work but then it was his desire to 
find his student working hard, and harder than him, and I 
would reconcile myself again to the problems of Kanishka 
which I was doing then or to Corpus of the Indo-Greek coins 
to which I was giving finishing touches. Dr. Altekar's death 
was a shock hard to recover from; but it was also an irony of 
human life. On behalf of some of his students and friends I 
had approached Dr. Altekar for a permission to bring out 
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, a: félicitation volume when he would complete 60, to which he 
had answered most disinterestedly and, when l.wrote.to him 
again &nd-insisted in’ this connection, he'replied in a letter, 
which is still with me, “I think that.you should plan for your 
felicitation -number when I complete my,70 years., , Just now 
'We üre approaching people for donations for’ the ‘building; the. 
same set of people will bave to be approached for donations 


for the felicitation volume. (Publishers) always complain that ` 


Commemorative volumes do not sell...... "' "This was only four 
months before he expired ; I wish I had'disobeyéd him. Any 
way, l wrote to Dr. R. B. Pandey, the Chairman ‘of the, NSI, 
and Mr. P. L. Gupta to move for bringing out aii issue of our 
Society's Journal as a memorial volume to" Dr. Altekar; 
this was the least we could do. f UE rS 
‘Early Life R^ 

Anant Sadashiv Altekar was born on the 24th September 
1898 in a distinguished family of Deshastha Brahmans in the. 
village Kagal in Kolhapur. Since he was born on Anant 
Chaturdashi he was named Anant. He was the second child of. 
his father Sadashiv Khandoba Altekar, an .active member of 
the,local Bar, a litérateur in his own right and,one-of the most 
esteemed and selfless workers of his time. “The family, which’ 
took active part in the National movement, had to move 
to Karliad to avoid being harassed by the Kolhapur state. 


' 


In 1915, Anant passed his Matriculation examination 


and'was admitted to the Deccan College, Poona. He obtained ' 


a lst class in'the Intermediate Arts examination as well as 
in the B. A. examination. -He won’ Bhau Daji Prize: and Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins Scholarship. He chose to*specialise in 
Sanskrit and “took the M. A. degree in: this subject ‘and 
won the coveted Chancellor's medal of the -Bombay University 
in 1922, As Father R. Zimmerman, a well known Vedic 
scholar and an exacting examiner, observed later :' ‘From the 
work submitted to me, it was clear that the "candidate was: 


endowed with exceptional talents and possessed'an erudition ° 


beyond his age.': Questions on ‘both Vedic and classicai 
literature were mastered with- the same: perfection. The 
epigraphical paper, he wrote, would do credit to an’ archzo: 
logist of’high'rank.’ Since it was incumbent for the recepiént 
. óf the Jenkins Scholarship to take up law, he also joined the 

LL. B. course and took the degree inlaw. ' ' xd 


Joins Banaras: Hindu -University 
I š ESEU pris 2 oh d P 
After passing the M. A. examination, , Anant Sadashiv 
applied for a Government post and was called for interview 
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-. at Simla, : When he met his father on returning home, he was 


wearing an English suit. His father, who was a staunch 
nationalist, was not very happy over this, The son who had 
already imbibed his father's ideals of service to the mother- 
land immediately changed his mind and threw all his foreign 
. dress and took to wearing Khadi, and refused the Govern- 
- ment post ‘when the appointment letter reached him. That 
: was a great turn in his life. Anant Sadashiv returned to 
studies and he decided to take up a job which would allow 
him the scope of service to the motherland as well as keep 
his intellectual ambitions awake. In 1923, he joined the 
Banaras Hindu University which was already established 
as acentre of learning and which patronised scholars of 
nationalist ideals .and these imbued with the spirit of service 
and sacrifice. On the one hand Altekar could draw intel- 
lectual inspiration from eminent scholars like A. B. Dhruva 
and R. D. Banerji and on the other he could feed his nation-. 
alistic sentiment under the benign and patriotic personality 
of Mahamana Madan Mohan Malaviya. In fact; here at 
* Banaras, Altekar could ideally combine his intellectual 
‘pursuits with service to the nation. In 1928-he was admitted 
to the degree of D. Litt. of the Banaras Hindu University 
on his work, The History of the Rashtrakutas. He worked 
. under Professor R. D. Banerji, and F. W. Thomas and V. S, 
Sukthankar, the examiners of. his thesis described it as “a 
solid and well documented piece of work". D. R. Bhandarkar. 
was very much? impressed by his “invariably sober and 
thoughtful conclusions". It was in 1928 also that he wrote 
his first article on Ramagupta, the credit of whose discovéry 
goes to him. In ‘the same year, Anant Sadashiv Altekar 
was promoted to the post of the Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture and in 1930 he succeeded R. D. Banerji 
in the Manindra Chandra. Nandi chair. He served the 
Banaras Hindu University for over twenty-five years with 
devotion and a spirit of sacrifice. When he joined Banaras, 
his basic discipline was in Sanskrit and epigraphy, a great 
advantage for any worker in the field of ancient Indian 
history and culture. Equipped with this basic discipline, 
Altekar could pick any subject for his research studies and ` 
a perusal of his work while he was at Banaras gives an 
ample idea of his contributions in the various branches of. 
political and cultural history. Among his major publications . 
during -this period are MHducation in Ancient India—1934, 
Rashtrakutas and Their Times —1934, Position of Women in 
Hindu Civilization —1938, Vakataka-Gupta Age (A New History 
of the Indian People, Vol. VI, jointly with Dr. R.C. Majumdar)- 
1946, State and Government in Ancient India, Hindi edition— 
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1947. Among other-notable contributions düring this period ` 
are Sources of Hindu Dharma—1932, A History of Import- 
ant Ancient Towns and Cities in Gujarat; and Kathiawad—1936, 
History of the  Silahuras—1936, History of Banaras from 
Earliest Times—1937. Apart from his major publications on 
political and cultural history of ancient India, he edited fifteen 
valuable inscriptions and contributed about fifty articles on 
numismatics. Professor Altekar’s association with the Banaras 
Hindu University was so intimate and of such a long standing 
that it was difficult for him. and his family to think of 
leaving Banaras, but due to a conspiracy of circumstances, 
he reluctantly decided to join the Patna University in 1949 ` 


'. where he was earnestly invited to organise a new department 


of Ancient Indian History and Culture. 


Joins Patna University 
. Before Professor Altekar left Banaras, he had begun writing 


two of his best. books which were completed. at Patna. 
These are the Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the 


. Bayana Hoard (1954) and The Coinage of the Gupta Empire - 


(1957). The Bihar Rashtrabhasha Parishad had published the : 


. Hindi version of the latter already in 1954. The work 


on the Dayana hoard- won for him the Chakravikrama gold. ' 
medal of the Society. ; I "OE š 


. Patna also afforded him with new opportunities, He 
embarked on a new career as an archeologist ‘and made his 
first debut at‘ Kumrahar with-the help of Sri Krishna Deva 
an old student of his. And then one: after another he 
excavated: Vaishali, Sonepur, etc. and -trained a band 
of young students in archeology. “He brought new life 
in the Bihar Research Society and became the first Honorary 
Director. of the Jayaswal’: Research Institute. With the ` 
latter institution "under him and the Department in the 
University, he was able to plan.a regular programme of 
archæological excavations and explorations. Gradually, he 
organised the archzological section of the K.' P. Jayaswal 


Institute on & permanent footing and the State government 
. appointed him. the full-time Director of the Institute in 1957. 


As the Director of the Institute, he organised two schemes, 
one of bringing ont a comprehensive history of Bihar and 


„another of ‘editing the Tibetan manuscripts lying in the 


Bihar Research. Society. It will not be an exaggeration to 
say that Professor Altekar’s presence in Bihar was responsible , 
to a great extent for the popularisation of the study and research ' 
in ancient Indian history, culture and archaeology and | 
he was greatly instrumental in influencing the State govern-. 
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mént to take interest in aa support dich schemes which 


have shown and are bound to give valuable results. He also | 


edited Bihar through the Ages. 


Contribution and Recognition in the Field of Indology 


Prof. Altekar served the field of Indian numismatics with 
an abiding interest ever since he joined the Numismatic Society 


. ` of India in 1931. When the Society decided to publish its own 


` independent journal, right from its second volume in 1941 
he was its editor. He was awarded the Nelson Wright 


‘Medal in 1945 for his numismatic researches. In 1947 he: 


assumed the Chairmanship of the Numismatic Society of | 


India. 


No. ‘doubt his contribution to- the Numismatiè studies pr 


in India and his role in building up the Numismatic society 


of India, of which he was the Chairman for.twelve years and ` 


of whose Journal he was the editor for about twenty years, 
stand out as most creditable. Itis no exaggeration to say 
that during the'last ten years the Society was almost identified 
with him and in whatever stage the Society stands now it is 
. mostly due to his untiring efforts and enthusiasm. By per- 
sistent attempts with the Government, he raised the funds for 
the activities of the Society and whatever money we have for 
the building of the Society was raised by him and again it 
was a result of his negotiations that we have funds, even 
though modest, to celebrate our Society’s Golden Jubilee, which 
unfortunately he is no more with us to participate in. 


Professor Altekar was associated with many- academic . 


projects of publication. He was intimately connected with the 
scheme of the New History of Indian People of the Bharatiya 
Itihasa Parishad; he contributed to the History and Culture 
of the Indian People of the Vidya Bhavan series and wrote 
chapters on ancient history for the revised edition of the 
Bombay Gazetteer. He was one of the key organisers of two 


great projects which are bound to appear in reasonable time .. - 


ie. the Corpus of Indian Coins series of the Numismatic 
Society of India and the Comprehensive History of Bihar of 
the K, P. Jayaswal Institute. 


Professor Altekar's merit was highly ` ET in all 
the branches of Indological, research and he was elected 
President of’ the Ancient Section of the Indian History 
Congress (1940), twice President of the Numismatic Society of 
India (1946 and 1947), Presidént of. the. Ancient History 
Section of ‘the Oriental Conference (1949), and as General 


. President of All-India Oriental Conference in 1957 - and. 


of the Indian History Congress in: 1959.’ 
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The valuable services of Professor Altekar to Indology 
were not only recognised and, admired by the people but also 
by the Governmént. He was nominated member of a number 
of committees associated -with Indian culture and archaeo- 
logy. He was commissioned by the Indian Government to 
visit West Indies to deliver lectures on Indian Culture 
in 1954. ' 

f Visit to Foreign Countries M - 

‘Professor Altekar went abroad twice. In 1954, he went 
to the United States of America under, Fulbright ‘and: 
Smith-Mundt 'assistance. programme. 'He was -invited 
„as a Visiting Research Fellow at’ the Yale University ' 
. where he took seminar classes on. various aspect of 
Indian history and culture, law and jurisprudence. He also 
delivered two lectures on “Prospects of India as an indepen- 
dent nation" and on “India and the- world affairs" under 
the Woodward Foundation. He delivered 3lecturesat the 
Harvard University and he also lectured at the Pennsylvania 
University. On his way to and return from the United States 
of, America he spent some time also in the United Kingdom, and 
which opportunity he successfully utilised in making a rapid 
examination of ancient Indian coins in the British Museum 
and delivering lectures at the School of Oriental and African 
_ Studies, University of London. In Paris also'he had a 
quick: glance at the coin collections of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and Musée Guimet. 


He went to West Germany in 1957 on the invitation of . 
. the Government of the Federa] Republic of Germany to con- 
tact and advise on the oriental studies and gave a series of 
lectures at various places. 


He was a corresponding member -for the “History of 
Mankind" project of the Unesco and he took active interest 
in the preparation and formulation of its policy and nature 
so far as the chapters dealing with India were concerned. . 


` As a Social and Cultural Historian 


Professor Altekar madé his mark ása historian of social 
and political institutions of ancient India, And in this task 
he was not only. thorough and painstaking but critical and, 
conscientious. He believed in social reforms, which could 
influence, and perhaps it did, the historian in him but, no 
, doubt, he did his best, cotiscious as he was of his ideas, to be 
an objective historian first and a reformer later. This is clear f 
from his preface and more from the actual treatment in his 
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books. In the preface of his Position of Women in Hindu 
- Civilization, he writes : i 


“Each chapter deals with the history and dere oeii of 
its topic from the earliest times to the present day, and then 
suggests at the conclusion the lines on which the present-day . 
problems connected with it should be solved. 


“The subject matter of the book bristles with antt: 
versial topics, and it is quite possible that some of my readers 
and reviewers may not agree with me in my conclusions. 
Some of them may ‘think that I have been rather partial to 
ancient Hindu culture; others may hold that I have been 
unnecessarily severe in exposing its defects. Some may feel 
that the remedies suggested are too drastic ; others may opine 
that they do not go far enough. These differences of opinion 
are, however, inevitable. I would assure both the reader and 
the critic that it has been my constant endeavour to treat the 
subject.as impartiall as possible. Limitations of our 
culture have not been passed over, nor its excellences 
magnified, nor vice versa. The historian can hold no brief 
either for the past or for the present, either: for ‘the East or 
for the West." i 


Šo also in State and Government in Ancient India, he 
notes: 


“This.is attempted in the concluding chapter, which 
first gives a survey of the administration from age to age and 
then gives a general estimate of ancient Indian polity and its 
achievements. Lessons suggested by this general survey and 
the critical estimate are also stated at the^end, so that they 
may be useful to us for the present as well. 


“The book is mainly a research work, which documents 
' all important statements it makes and seeks to throw fresh 
light on several important and obscure points. The subject 
matter, however, has been presented in & manner calculated 
to be.attractive and intelligible to. the general reader as well. 
It is, therefore, hoped that the book will appeal both to the 
general reader and the scholar, as was the case with my books 
on Education in Ancient India, and Position of Women in 
Hindu Civilization.” 

Professor Altekar not oly found justification for modern, 
Indian values and ideas in the past but sanction of the past 
for the implementation cf modern demands on’ society etc. 
He said on one occasion, “Even the foreign policy of free 
India is unconsciously influenced by our heritage. Our 
unceasing effort to promote the cause of international peace is 
vitally connected with our ancient ideal embodied in the 
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well-known verse, “May all people be happy, may no one 
suffer from disease, may every one attain what is auspicious, 
may none meet with sorrow and calamity.” 


And he wrote in his article on The Attitude of Hindu’ 
. Seriptures towards Social Reforms that ‘the Hindu Sastras 
did not regard their rules about social customs and institu- 
tions as too sacrosanct to be touched by the posterity. They 
were not only far-sighted enough to recognise that changes 
in their rules would become ‘necessary, but they have also 
described the niachinéry which society was to use for the pur- 
pose. Hindu society was making use of that machinery or its 
equivalent down to the Muslim times and was, therefore, a living 
and vigorous organism. The present-day complications have 
arisen because the social machine has been practically left neg- 
lected and unrepaired for the last eight hundred years. Faced 
with. the present social and socio-religious problems which are 
threatening its integrity and solidarity, Hindu society would 
be acting, not only in a suicidal but also anti-scriptural 
manner, if it refuses to get them investigated by modern Sishtas 
like Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya with 
& view to.follow the solution proposed by them. Personnages. 
like those just mentioned, who have deep reverence for the  . 
ancient culture, tradition and civilisation, and who also realise - 
the needs of the present situation, have, according to the Smriti 
view, every right to give rulings on doubtful or new points. In 
the cases of conflicts between the Sastric texts, as in the case 
of the marriageable age of the bride, they have a right, accor- 
ding to Vyasa, to pronounce which of the texts are to be 
preferred in the present age. Nay, when we remember the 
dictum of Manu that even Dharma is to be abandoned if it 
leads to unhappiness or is hated by the population in general, 
the present-day Parishad of Sishías would be justified even in 
recommending a course of conduct which, though going 
against the letter of any particular Sastric text, may-be now 
found to be in the best interest of Dharma and'society. May 
it be hoped that the leading lights of Hinduism will realise 
this duty imposed upon them by Smritis and meet in a Parishad 
to review the whole situation and pronounce their authoritative 
' views on the points of the present-day controversies ?” 


He did not want to keep himself aloof from controversial 
“4ssues of social reform ; òn the contrary, he felt it his duty to 
come forward with what the scriptures had to say on a parti- 
cular point of topical controversy and produce the rationale in 
favour of liberal reform. It was this spirit which led him often 
to write on-such subjects as Non-Brahmin. and the right to 
‘ study the Vedas, Daughter's right af inheritance, Reconversion 
in Hinduism, and so on. i 
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As an Archaeologist-cum-Historian 

In the last phase of his life, Professor Altekar took to 
archaeology and we can see the influence of his.new love in the 
Presidential speech of History Congress. He never belonged 
to the orthodox school of non-archaeologist historian of ancient 
India, but previous to taking interest, in field archaeology 
` he was only a table archaeologist and utilised to the maxi- 
mum the numismatic, epigraphic and early archaeological: 
evidence. But when the new period of scientific archaeology 
started in India, Altekar was quick to realise its importance : 
and although while at Banaras he had not begun taking 
active intérest in field archaeology, he was keeping himself 
in close touch with the new line of progress and he sent his 
students like Dani, myself, Ratna Chandra  Agrawala 
and others for training in the technique of field archaeology in 
' the excavations carried under the auspices of the Department 
of Archaeology, Government of India. When Wheeler visited 
Banaras the first time, he introduced one and all of his post- 
graduate students. But it was in Patna that 'he got. his 
opportunity to take direct interest in field archaeology and 
in the course of a year or.so he started independently - 
and actively. At first he did not believe much in 
archaeology for archaeology's sake. To him, it was only 
a means to an end, a source of history. But gradually 
he came to enjoy archaeology and even at an 
advancing age he beat his younger colleagues in physical 
alertness and untiring pursuit. He was even planning 
‘to initiate himself into the mysteries of pre-history and 
had ideas to explore the Chhota Nagpur region. All these 
new interests in fact made Altekar younger in spirit and he 
was ready to learn from his own students.. 


But because his first discipline was. that of epigraphy 
- and Sanskrit and later of numismatics, when he came to 
archaeology he was in a better position to take an all-sided 
picture of ancient history and culture and took.a synthetic 
view of his evidences in reconstructing history, reconciling 
one ‘with another without any fear of criticism and without 
being afraid to criticise. He has given expression to -his 
approach when he notes: 

* Among the famous archaeologists of the day, Wheeler , 
and Piggot can hardly concealtheir distrust of the literary 
evidence, The former regards the search for literary contents, 
in support of an archaeological evidence as a great risk 
The latter regards the literary and philological evidence as 
dangerous ground full of quicksands and pitfalls which have 
too often trapped-the unwary and not infrequently the would 
be wary too: Archaeologists like D. H. Gordon, who frankly 


, 
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confess that ‘almost all interpretation of the archaeological 
materials of these early times is in fact speculative' are few 
and far between. For getting a correct solution, however, 
we must try to harmonise the archaeological evidence with 
the traditional, a procedure which is described as perfectly 
justifiable by Sir L. Wooley......" ' 


! He was not a Puranic enthusiast of the extreme type but 
he was also not the prejudiced unbeliever for he studied the 
Puranas to look for constructive evidence, neither to extoll it 
uncritically nor to reject it without actually taking pains to 
go deeper into it. His scepticism made him cautious and his 
liberalism made him accept every evidence for whatever worth 
itwas. He writes emphatically, *we can certainly utilise the 
: Paurünic genealogical lists for getting a rough idea of the 
Aryan advent and expansion and an account of some of the 
main events of the age’. While comparing that there was a 
` tendency to ignore the Sumerian scribe's lists for a long time 
and how late, with increasing archeological discoveries, the 
archzologists had to admit that “the native kings’ list is 
beyond doubt a historical document, the reliability of which, 
despite difficulties of details, is’ likely to be more and more 
established, as our knowledge of the earliest period advances”, 
he notes that, ‘as in the Sumerian lists, so in the Pauranic 
` ones also, some kings may have been omitted, contemporary 
dynasties may have been represented as successive at some 
places; occasionally branch dynasties may have been 
amalgamated with the main stock. In spite of these possible 
defects, we should prima facie regard these lists as embodying 
the kernel of a fairly reliable historical tradition preserved 
with considerable care by the Sutas...We may not find 
the place of Janamejaya or the seal of Marutta ; but we cannot 
prove that these kings were unhistorical,” 


A Man of Vision 


Altekar looked to future with great hopes and confidence 
but he was alfo aware of our limitations and defects. And 
he did not mince words in saying so even. in his private 
life. In his last written statement, he noted: i 


“From: the point of promotion of research in history, 
we have yet to make considerable improvement. There àre 
about 40 universities in the country, each of which trains . 
students to the standard of the research degree. Very few of 
them . are, however, properly equipped for the task. “Research 
. guides have too heavy teaching work...Many of the latter 
(research students) undertake research. not because they 
are properly equipped for it, -but because - they have 


^ 
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nothing else to do....Library facilities in most places are poor. 
It is high time that the University Grants Commission should 
encourage the formation of real centres of research in different 
subjects at different universities. Each of these centres should 
have lecturers in tbree of tlie following languages, French, 
German, Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Chinese, Tibetan and 
Japanese....Students should be selected for admission, not 
' because they can afford to finance the course, but because 
they possess real aptitude for research.... 


: Documentary material for medizval and modern history 
is scattered in cities like London, Paris, Lisbon, Amsterdam, 
etc. and dilapidated houses of a number of old historical 
families in the country, the present heads of which do not 
always appreciate its value. It is high time to make a library 
of the photo-static copies of this valuable material, so that the. 
researchers in the country should not find it necessary to go 
abroad or to different places in the country in order to 
utilise it. 


“In our post-graduate courses we do teach history of 
China, Japan, Indonesia, Middle East, Europe etc. But this 
study is usually second hand. Nations like Great Britain, 
France, Germany, U.S.A. have made abiding contribution to 
the history of countries other than their own. Is it not high 
time that we also should start doing so at least in the case of 
history of countries in our neighbourhood >°... 


«More after all depends upon the will,-capacity and deter- 
mination of research worker than on the facilities, amenities 
and prospects offered to him. Members of our fighting forces 
and administrative services have also to emulate in larger 
numbers the example of Cunningham, Fleet and Smith...... i 


Dr. Altekar also gave radio talks, and popular lectures, 
and wrote'popular articles in English, Hindi and Marathi. The 
topics of these ranged from subjects op ancient Indian history 
and culture to Indian freedom movement, present-day politi- 
cal parties and their objectives, modern Indian renaissance, 
India and the world affairs. 


Personal Qualities : 


Professor Altekar was not only a scholar, patriot anda 
man of liberal ideas but also a great teacher. He followed the 
ancient Indian ideal ‘of the relations between the teacher and 
taught. There is hardly a student of his who has not felt the 
warmth of his affection. He loved to work hard and he loved 
his students to work barder. i 
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But greater than everything, he was a man of sterling 
qualities. His honesty, simplicity and  straightforwardness 
made him one without enemies. He was fearless in his 
criticism. He did not hide his feelings just to be tactful. 
Yes, if there was any defect in his character, it was his child- 
like simplicity, lack of what one likes to call ‘polish’ these 
days and blunt expression of his feelings; yet he was never 
rude. He was kind, paternal and sincere. It gave him the 
greatest pain if he got the slightest idea that some one is 
hurt on account of him even indirectly and without his fault, 
and he would take steps to allay it and compensate it in one 
way or another, sooner or later. I 


Professor Anant Sadashiv Altekar was verily a great 
scholar, but as a man he was greater. 
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PUNCH-MARKED COINS IN INDIAN ARCHAOLOGY $ 
AHMAD HASAN DANI l 


S. C. Ray has done a very valuable service by bringing 
together the stratigraphic evidence of coins of Indian excava- 
tions! ; but his work would have been of greater value, had he 
critically probed into the bases of fixing chronology to the 
various strata in the excavations. With the advance in our 
knowledge of the Indian archaology it is hardly possible to 
talk in terms of Mauryan, Kushana and Gupta. These terms 
need to be further defined in cultural space and time. asthe 
way has already been shown by B. Subba Rao’, The basic 
chronology of the North Indian excavations of the early 
historic period is founded on triple ‘evidence*—(i) the date of 
N.B.P. ware, (ii) the occurrence of the punch-marked coins, and 
(iii) the palaography of the letters appearing on coins and seals. 
In general the excavator falls; back on coins to date his 
N.B.P.; and the numismatist. has been repeating the words: 
of John Allan on the date of paleography as if Allan's' state- 
ments are final. But paleography of the coin legends cannot 
be reduced to a definite chronological boundary. In fact 
the advance in our knowledge of many technical processes 
needs a new study of the paleographical evidence? It is 
no longer possible to wait on a 'paleographer to date an 
archeological stratum. The excavator must build up his 
own scheme of chronology on the totality of evidence found 
by him. Similarly a coin is only one such element in a given. 
culture—aa object which’can remain current for many years 
after.it was issued. Hence the discovery of a datable coin 
may define the lower limit of a stratum but it'can hardly 
specify the upper date. 


_ It is precisely for this reason that an „attempt was made 
by the present author to analyse the evidence of Taxila 
excavation on the dating of the two coin hoards.’ But it 
seems my conclusion hàs led to some misconception. The 
fact that the two deposits have been shown to be post- 


_— _ IV 
1. S.G. Ray, Stratigraphic evidence of coins im Indian HEacavations 
( and some allied issues, NN M. 8, Varanasi, 1959. ` : 
i 2. B. Subba Rao, Personality of India, 2nd ed. 
3. This conclusion is inferred from the reports of ‘the various: 
excavations published in India. BE . Ú ) 
4. British Museum Catalogue of Indian Coins, Ancient India, 1936. 
5. The present author has made such a study of Indian Palgography, 
which is to b» shortly: published. — * P 
6. JNSI, Vol. XVII, pp. 27-32- 
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` Mauryan in date, appears to have misled scholars that I had, 
been trying to attribute these coins to .post-Mauryan date. 
This is far from truth.’ The Taxila evidence discusses only 


` the chronology of the Bhir mound and places the deposits, ` 


within that chronology. Apart from this I have analysed 
, the punch-marked coins on a technological basis! and attempted 
‘to establish a sequence of evolution. - Unfortunately the 
Indian excavators never pay heed to such technological 
classification, when they mention the discovery of a coin in 
a particular dig and it becomes very difficult to judge from 
the scanty report what particular type~is meant by their 
general reference to -punch-marked coins: P. L. Gupta? 
. in his latest article, however, has divided chronologically 
the two most significant types of the punch-marked. series. 
There cannot be any dispute on the point that his Class 
(1) is definitely earlier than: his Class (3); This fact must be 
borne in mind by all the excavators because it is they who 
can really supply us with the material cultures associated 
with these two different types of coins, and itis the study of 
the total culture that will enable us to determine a definite 
chronology. f : un x I 
: Taxila Evidence l 
It will be helpful to understand, the present confusion 
first of allin order to make our. path clear for definite pro-. 
posals. As Taxila holds the clue to important dates, | will. 
begin with the evidence available from the „Bhir mound. 
As my analysis? -of this site has been challenged,‘ I will ignore : 
my.earlier ‘arguments and start with the new contention of 
F. R. Allchin? who maintains that stratum II belongs to the 
Mauryan period. His main argument is based on the fact 
that in this stratum are found the later silvér punch-marked 
(i. ẹ. Class 3 of P. L. Gupta) coing in the usual dig showing 
` that the coins were actually current during this phase of the 
city. These coins are other than the hoard deposits. Let 
us accept this proposition for the time being and consider its 
consequence. In this:.very stratum are found 134 ‘local’. 
copper coinage. If this currency is an integral part of the 
stratum, it must also be attributed to the Mauryan period. 
But how many numismatísts will agreé to this view ? I quote 
1. Journal of the Asiatic Sosiety of Pakistan, Vol. I, 1056, pp. 109-20. 
2. JNSI, Vol. XXI, pt. II, 1959 pp. 114-19. 
3. JNSI, Vol. XVII, pp. 27-82. 
4. P.-L. Gupta, JNSI, Vol. XX, pp: L8; S. O. Ray, JNSI, 
Vol XXI, pt. II, pp. 1:0-28. ` 
5. EF. R -Allohin, ‘Upon the contextual significance of certain groups 
of ancient Indian coins’, in BSOAS, Vol. XXII, pt. 3, pp. 548-55 ; and in 
his latest paper contributed for the Symposium on the Date of Kanishka held 
at the School of Oriental & African Studies, London, 1960, which is to be’. 
published shortly . : ] ‘ 
6. J. Marshall, Tawils p. 756. ° 
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two opinions: Marshall writes,. “It would be unsafe, there- . 
fore to infer that any of'these local coins of Taxila ` were 
Struck before the third century B.C., but from that time on 
until the coming of the Greeks, and perhaps for sometime 
afterwards they must, to judge by the numbers recovered, 
have been issued in abundance. Allan (B. M. Cat., p. cxxxix) 
says that this coinage was seemingly a short-lived one, beginning 
late in the third. century B. C., under Maurya governors and 
ending with the Greek conquest before the middle of the second 
century B.C." But in another place Marshall writes as follows: 
"To this period of independence (c. 225-183 B. C.) are 
probably to be ascribed the rare copper coiris which bear the 
legends negama, pam eanekame, Hirañasame, and probably ‘also a 
great. many of the local urinscribed copper coins. as well, 
. though the simpler types of the latter appear to date from as far 
back ds the Maurya period, and others may not have been 
issued until after the advent of the Greeks. (Italics mine). 
On referring to the chart (pp. 760-61) published by Marshall, 
I found only one coin bearing the legend Hirañasame, and three 
coins bearing the legend Pameanekame, all of them found 
either in the late Sirkap level or on surface, but none in 
Bhir mound. If this is the fact, what is the basis for Mar- 
shall’s conclusion? Obviously it is the opinion of Allan that 
has waved his mind. If this inference is: correct, what does 
Marshall mean by "the simpler types of the latter" r He has 
not given us any classification of these .coins but left the 
whole question vague, The numismatists can either hold 
fast to the opinion of Allan or completely revise their idea of 
these coins by attributing them to the Mauryan period and 
consequently accepting that the "practice of issuing local 
currency over and above the imperial coinage was allowed by 
the Mauryans. A clear statement on this point will clarify 
many of the confusions that we have today.’ 


` The Evidence from the Gangetic Valley 


The second confusion is also linked up with the above 
issue. This is with regard to the numerous discoveries of the : 
coins in actual excavations in the Ganges Valley. Broadly 


— ee 

1. Ibid, p. 756, ` 

2. Ibid, p. 26. 

3. Allehin in his latest paper “writes, “The ‘local Taxilan’- copper 
currency includes several varieties, cast, die-struck, etc. We Have shown 
elsewhere that the cast copper coins are not ‘Local’ but have every Tight to 
he regarded as the copper currency of the Mauryao dynasty, derivatives of 
which were made for several centuries and include the ‘Tribal’ copper 
coinage.’ The reference. in this quotation. js to his hypothetical proposal 
that the crescent-on-hill symbol is Mauryan and hence the coins bearing this 
symbol, at least some of them are Mauryan. It is difficult to understand 
why Allehin should take only Cast coins to be Mauryan ape leave other 
coins of the group as post- -Mauryan. š 
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“speaking there are three main types of the coins found: 
(1j the debased silver currency (Class 3 of P.L. Gupta), 
(2 the uninscribed cast coins, and (3) the inscribed copper 


coins. For the dating of the inscribed coins the general 


reliance is placed on Allan, who on. the basis of paleography 
has attributed some to the second and a few even to the late 
third century B. C. Obviously nos. (1) and-(2) are earlier than 
no. (3, and hence the former go back to the 4th-3rd century 
B. C, if not earlier. Now why should we date. the inscribed 
coins, which are decidedly of the local rulers, to late 3rd and 
early 2nd century B.C.?  Paleography is a loose basis. 


Let us analyse the historical perspective. The Mauryan. 


empire 'in the Ganges Valley was in power until at least the 
death of Agoka. . Hence the un-inscribed coins could’ not 


have been issued prior to his death unless, of course, we are. 


prepared to accept that they were Mauryan issues. If the 
latter is acceptable, what coins were issued during the remain- 
ing period of the Mauryan rule and during the sovereignty of 
the early Suga rulers, who started their career in 184 B. C. ? 


If the inscribed coins of Kaugambi, Ayodhya, Mathura and . 


other places are assigned to early 2nd century B. C., it, would 
mean that the Suágas had no authority at all even in the 
main Ganges Valley. This can hardly be asserted in face of 
the Ayodhya Stone inscription* and Bharhut pillar inscription 
of the time of the Sungas.? It is on this ground that the recons- 
truction of the history of the Mathuras and Paüchalas, as given 
by A. K. Narain’, on the basis of the Gargz Samhitz, cannot be 
accepted. Itisfar more reasonable to accept the upsurge 
of these petty states in the Ganges Valley over the destruction 
of the Suüga empire caused by the invasion of the Indo- 
. Greeks, which ` Narain dates to about 150 B..C. It is also 
reasonable to accept that this penetration of the Indo-Greeks 
. into the heart of India led to a new technical evolution in 
the coinage of the country with the result that hence-forward 
we begin to get inscribed and die-struck coins. It is not 
possible to be more precise on this point. This date can be 
accepted asa workable basis for establishing the chronology 
of the petty states that rose in the Ganges Valley with the 
break-up of the Maurya-Suiga empire, If this interpretation 
is accepted by the nuntismatists, it will go a long way in 
helping the excavator to establish the chronology of the 
various strata in the field excavation. : 


l. This is the usual corclusion ia al&rosb all the excavation reporta 


published so far. 


^ g. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 96. 
3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, 1885. 


4 See his Indo-Greeks, Oxford, 1957 ; and my review of this book. in 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, Val. 11, 1 957, pp. 197-200. 
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Copper Coinage in India 


Tlie tribal series of coinage is technically related to one 
another. The coins are either die-struck, cast or incuse- 
stamped. On looking through Allan's Catalogue I found that 
all these are copper issues, except the following: 


Allan’s pl. X!V, 13-17 are coins of .the Audumbaras; pl. 
XXII, nos. 1-8 are coins of the Kunindas; and pl. XXV, nos. 
8-11 are coins of Gomita from Mathura,—all these are silver 
currency issued in imitation of the Indo-Greek series. Three 
coins of Almora (Allan, pl. XIV, nos. 7-9; in base silver are 
` late issues as are the base silver coins of the Mahakshatrapa : 
Rajuvula from Mathura (Allan pl. XXVI, nos. 7-11). There 
are only four silver coins from’ Ujjayini (Allan, pl. XXXIII, 
nos. 15-17, one is not illustrated), which show the same 
technique as the uninscribed copper coins from this place. 
But the new influence is easily discernible not only in the 
systematic grouping of the symbols but also in the figure of 
Karttikeya (?) that appears in the coins—an  iconographic 
representation which is completely absent from the punch- 
marked series characterised only by symbols. Leaving 
‘aside these exceptions, the entire tribal series is a copper 
currency. This series is directly related, as has already been 
concluded by earlier numismatists, to the uninscribed cast 
coins, which are also in copper. The relation is further borne 
by the fact that the technique of casting is also seen in some 
of the tribal coins, It is therefore natural to suppose that 
they are either contemporary or immediate predecessors of 
the tribal series. But this metal also relates the cast coins 
with the punch-marked copper coins on the one hand and 
the debased silver coins (class 3 of P. L, Gupta) on the other. 
-Either they are all contempotary or related in time in some 
other way, the latest limit of these coins being 150 B.C. as 
far as the date of their issue is concerned. What should be 
the earlier limit of these coin types ? 


‘Allar has pointed ont the intimate relationship between 
the punch-marked copper coins and the debased silver currency 
and has vaguely hinted that they probably belonged to the 
` Same period. Recently F. R. Allchin! has once again 
drawn our attention to the occurrence af ‘crescent-on-hill’ 
symbol along with others on, debased silver currency and cast 
copper coins, and has further argued for their Mauryan 
context mainly on the basis of the Rampurva bolt and 
Kumrahar pilar marks, the other examples quoted being 





. L BSOAS, Vol. XXII, 1959, pp. 548-55. It was first proposed by ` 
Durga Prasad, See JASB, 1937, pp: 61-92. i : 
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decidedly doubtful: While it is reasonable to accept 
the Rampurva bolt and Kumrabhar pillar as belonging to the f 
Mauryan period, it is fortuitous to speak of the royal symbols 
being adopted by the masons and metal smiths, as Allchin 
would like to have us- believe.. At least there is no other 
example in Indian arcbaeology and history of any royal 
symbol being adopted by masons. And what evidence is there 
for calling this symbol royal? If. it was a vajaüka, as 
Allchin believes; it has not been described at all by Kautilya, 
nor is it found anywhere on the well-known Asokan inscrip- 
tions. It seems strange that the royal symbol is conveyed to us 
. ‘not through the royal rescripts but is left to the poor mason 
and the smith to conceal it beneath the profane eye only to 
be discovered by a modern archaeologist! There is nothing 
special in ‘crescent-on-hill’ symbol. It may be unique in the 
‘English atmosphere, but in the Indian horizon it is common 
to see either the setting sun behind a hill or a crescent 
perching on the hill top, and it is natural to: adopt sucha .. 
‘beautiful scene for a symbol. Therefore I would not bind 
myself with a obsession of this symbol and say that the coins, 
'in which it appears, should date from the Mauryan period : [ 
onward. It is not possible to give an earlier limit to these 
„coins only on this basis. 2s 


The literary evidence from the Arthasastra has often been . 
quoted to support the Mauryan currency. The passage 
quoted below speak of two types of coins: 
^ (i) CATT Ag RIT wed. — eieeIgpgelurestaTararegqaat 
aig A aigi gasan 0o Il. 12.27, This 
passage speaks of a zpyarüpa (silver-coin) made up, 
of a fourth part of copper and one sixteenth part of other metals ` 
(mixed with silver), divisible into paga, Ardha-paga Pada and 
"Ashtabhaga. ` 0 - 0 ; 


(ü) masii masi asandan mahaia | IL. 12-28. 
This passage speaks of a' Tamra-ripa (copper coin) made 
` with ith alloy, divisible into Mashaka, Ardha-mashaka, .K akag: 

and ArdAa-kakagz. ` jg Ss : 


Allchin argues for identifying the debased silver coins 
with no. (i) and the uninscribed cast coins with no. (ii), but ` 
what about the punch-marked copper coins ? ' The last has 
, a greater similarity with the debased silver currency as both 
-of them are marked with five symbol design, while the cast 
‘coins show no such regular system. If we like to accommodate ` 
‘all the three within the. description , of. Kautilya, the problem 
of the exceptional arrangement of. symbols on these cast coins, 
as seen in the local’Taxilan issue, remains unexplained. The 


er 
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difficulty can be resolved in the same way,asit was done 
in the case of Taxila, by taking the five-symbol: coin as the 
imperial issue and the cast coins as the local currency.: This 
assumption must account why the imperial mint masters 
did not adopt the process of casting. On the other hand 
‘it should be noted that whatever examples of coin moulds 
have been found in India, all speak of a much later date. 


. The Evidence from Excavations 


The recent tendency. in éxcavation reports has been to 
date the excavated materials on the basis of P. G.' ware 
(roughly 1000 B. C. to 600 B. C.), N. B. P. ware (roughly 6th 
to: 2nd centutry B. CJ, inscribed coins of the local rulers 
(2nd century B. C. to Ist century A. D), Kushapa coins, 
(1st-2nd century A. D.) and' so on. Not only the. whole 
chronology is hypothetical but the big margin of three to four 
centuries in each ‘period’ robs the pottery dating of its real 
value and éludes the scholars from fixing a definite date to 
otherwise reliable material. However, the present attempt 
‘is agreat improvement on the older practice. ` I will discuss 
the evidence of the important sites one by one, basing entirely 
on the frugal published reports. | (^ 


KAUSAMBI: Kaugambi, lying in the heart of the 
Gangetic valley, should come first. Of the three early strata 
in Kauégambi! the first stratum is marked. by P. G. ware, 
the N..B. P. being confined to the last sub-period. The 
second stratum, which is said to begin from layer 16 is the 
full-blooded N. B. P. period. In this period “from layer 12 of 
the site to be followed .by successive four layers come 
uninscribed cast coins and from layer 11 to 8 the lankey bull 
coins, typical of ‘Kaug&mbi.’?. Period IIl is marked by 
inscribed coins, which, according to our chronology, should 
date from after 150 B.C. The lankey bull and cast coins 
begin in the later phase of N. B. P., and hence the two can 
hardly be coextensive in date. It is difficult to understand 
the basis of attributing these coins from 4th century B. C. to 
2nd century B. C. We aré certain only of the upper limit of : 
about 150 B. C. n I 


. HASTINAPUR : The report published by B. B. LaP en- 
. &bles,us to understand the occurrence of these coins in a better 
way. As shown in the seclion (his plate XXIII) by Lal and 





` 1. Indian Archaeology, a review, 1958-59, pp. 46-47; Ancient India, - 
nos. 10 & 11, pp. 22-23. i A. nr VUE = 
9. S. QC. Ray. Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins, p 11. 
3. Ancient India, Nos. 10 & 11, 1954-55. 
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' detailed in his description, the punch-marked (debased) coins 
and the uninscribed cast coins begin to appear from the 
early period in stratum III, which has also yielded for the: 
first time. at this site N.B.P. ware. If this section is corréct, 
the N.B.P. is coextensive in date with these .coins at | 
Hastinapur, but on page 51, of his report Lal observes, 
“Punch-marked coins which range, in the main, between fifth 
and second century BC..were also found in association with 
these (i.e. N.B.P.) sherds, a few of which were also recorded 
below the lowest occurrence of punch-marked coins. The , 
industry, therefore, preceded’ the usage of punch-marked - 
coins here." The detail of the coin finds is given below : 


i-e ere 


Stratum III ^ Early level 1 debased silver 2 uninscribed 
: with cresent-on-hill cast coins, orie 

, and other symbols. of which had 

f crescent-on-hill 


Late level . € . `3 uninscribed 
copper coins. ` 
Stratum 1V 5 Mathura cop- 2 debased silver 2 uninscribed : 
' ‘per coins with one of which copper coins. ( 
.Rajío .Sesha- has cresent-on- 


datasa from hill symbol. 
an early level. 


It is difficult to understand dis Lal belas the introduc- 
tion of coinage in Hastinapur to 5th century B.C. There is no 
basis for such an assumption except probably on the presump- 
tion that wherever N.B.P. is found, it should be dated to 6th . 
century B.C. This need not be the case at Hastinapur where `: 

-the city was occupied.long after .the destruction of ' P.G. 
ware lévelin stratum no. II. Moreover the relation of the 
punch-marked coinage and N.B.P..is hardly detailed except 
by the one sentence quoted above. Such an important point 
has been left vague on the fond assumption that “the revised 
date of the N. B. P. ware may, therefore, be taken as early 

. sixth’ century B.C. to early second century B.C." Here at 
Hastinapur, as it was at Kaugambi, what is certain is, the 
‘stratum dated by the inscribed coins. The ‘dating again 
should not be dependent on paleography but on the general 
historical evidence. 


PURANA QILA: The sequence of Hastinapur appears , 
to have been repeated at Purana Qila! as far as the coins are 
concerned. The second stratum, which is marked by the 
N.B.P. ware yielded: punch-marked and cast copper coins 





1. Indian Archae ology, a review, 1954- -55, pp. 13- M. 
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“from the early stages! The later stages produced coins’ 
of Mathura, Yaudheyas and the Kushanas, The problem. 
here is the same as.it is at Hastinapur. 


. Rupar: A detailed report of. the site? is still awaited. 
Here the third stratum, characterised by the N. B. P. ware 
yielded punch-marked and cast, coins, inscribed seals and 
terracottas. The succeeding period began with the find of 
` the coins of Antialcidas, who is generally assigned to the 
last quarter of the second century B. C. Obviously thé third 
‘stratum is earlier than this date. But-here again we do not 
` know the type of the punch-marked coins found and their 
exact relation with the N. B. P. ware. 


Ahickchhatra : Out of the nine strata? dug up at: 
this site thé earliest level did not yield any coin. In stratum 
VIII were found “a fairly large number of round cast coins 
with simple symbols", and in stratum VII “square coins with 
more elaborate symbols i in addition to the round ones.”. The 
main evidence for dating comes from strata VI and V, which 
yielded Pafichala coins mixed with cast coins, and hence A. 
Ghosh assigns these two strata to 100 B. C. to 100 A. D. But 
the distinction between the round and square cast coins 
made here is nowhere . else chronologically distinguished 
in the Ganges Valley or even outside. The simpler 
design$ &re found both in round and square cast coins: 
(See Allan, pl. XI), and the elaboration of the symbols is also 
. seen in both the shapes, as can be gathered from the tribal 
coinage illustrated by Allan. Hence the chronological distinc- 
tion made at Abichchhatra is not above suspicion. What- 
. ever may be'/ the case, the dating does not carry us much 
further. 


Maheshwar and  Navadatoli: The excavations! at 
these sites in the Western Deccan typifies the cultural details 
, found in this region. The summary of the coin finds given by 
S. C. Ray’ leads us nowhere as he lumps up all ‘the coin 
types togethér and refers them to period IV of Maheshwar. 
But P.L. Gupta has given a better analysis! which can 
be checked from the excavation report. He has rightly 
hinted at the earliest coin find in layer 15 (but in the chart ` 
Fig. B1 it is shown in layer 14), and the punch-marked 

square copper coin (Class 3 of P. L. Gupta) with one symbol 








8. C. Ray, Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins, p. a dis 
Indian Archaeology, a review, 1953-54, pp. 6-7. | 
Ancient India, no. 1, 1946, pp. 37-40. ' 
H D. Sankala. B Subba Hao & S.B; Deo, The Emxmcauations at 
Moherhuar and Navadatoli, 1952-63. pp. 66-79. -~ 
5. S.C. Ray, Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins, pp. 9-10. 
6. JNSI, Vol. XXI, 1959, pp. 118-19. 
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: being ‘crescent-on-hill’ in layer 13, while the uninscribed cast 
coins are found still later; The N. B. P. ware is also found 
from layer 15 onward. If the section at Maheshwar truly. 


. represents the cultural evolution of the coinage, as P. L. Gupta , 


believes, then we can conclude that the silver punch-marked’ 


coins are earlier in date than the square copper coins. We 
can again legitimately infer that the square copper coins 
are earlier in date than the uninscribed cast coins, If this 


is true, then wherever the two are’ found together in strati- ` 


fied excavation as at Hastinapur, Purana Qila and other © 


` places in the Ganges Valley, the actual date of the stratum 


' should be that of the uninscribed coins. [n . v 


. As far as the silver coins are’ concerned, their early 
dating is established by a simple rule of economics, from 
which welearn that the bad coins always displace the good 


coins. Hence the silver coins prove to be earlier in date.than: 


the debased silver currency, and this factor again explains 
the shortage of the earlier currency in actual excavations. 


P.L. Gupta argues on the basis of C. 14 date that the 
silver coin should-be dated to B. C. 300. Even if we accept 
. this date for the silver currency; that does not in any way 
establish the date of the hoard deposit at Taxila. The latter 
"must be dated on the basis of the local stratigraphy. 


From the above analysis of the excavated materials 


in the Ganges Valley and the Western Deccan’ we can: derive 
the following conclusions : 


(1) The silver punch-marked coins are the earliest in date. 


.. (2) The debased -silver or copper punch-marked coins: 
with crescent-on-hill as one of the. symbols are next in the ` 


series. These are either earlier in date, as evidenced from 

Maheshwar, or contemporary with no. (3), i. e. the uninscribéd 
cast coins, as evidenced in, the’ Ganges Valley, and in the 
latter case they continued right up to B. C. 150 at least. 


Now we come back to Taxila.: Here also the N. B. P. 


'Sherds are found much earlier in the strata than the punch- 
marked coins. This evidence fully agrees with the result 
known from Kaugambi. But what types of coins are they ? 
Apart from the hoards, the dates of which are under dispute, 
we know only debased silver currency and cast or local 
coins both in: Taxila and  Kaufambi (the silver bar and 
round ‘and concave coins of Taxila have been omitted here 
as they are decidedly earlier in date) Hence it may be 
conceded that the date of the N. B. P. ware is probably earlier 
than that of the coins, The earlier, limit of these coins is 
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=. coéval with the date of stratum II of the Bhiz mound, ‘which 


must be fixed on the general evidence of the material culture 
found in the context of Taxila. We must define the extent 


of the cultural horizon and ‘finally determine the cultural 


reciprocity with other regions. There is plenty of material in 
stratum II and stratum I of the Bhir and the early levels of 
Sirkap, which establishes: relation with the growing Graeco- 
Roman influences in Western Asia.. The hoard deposits are, 
no exception to this type of the material culture. They have 


, to be related to the cultural context of the city. Hence I do 


not agree with Dr. S. C. Ray, when he says, "Since stratigra- 
phic coatext is of an uncertain nature, the internal evidence of 
the hoards alone can be taken to point towards a reasonable date 
of their burial"! In this internal evidence also the only valid 
basis is said to be the date of the issue of the coin, when it is 
wel-known. that the coins can be hoarded for generations 
together. However, I wonder how many archaeologists will 
like to waive the evidence of the cultural context, which alone 
is the essence in stratigraphy, and adhere to a whimsical date 
of an object found ? At least I refrain from being one and see 
no chance of the 1924 hoard to be attributed to stratum III | 
of the Bhir mound, as has been-done by Marshall on a second 


thought. From the list of charts published by Marshall, the 


hoard materials remain unconnected with the cultural milieu 
of stratum III. "Apart from these related materials, like the 
gold and silver jewellery, the very fact that the hoard was 
“found near the top of the third stratum"? would ordinarily 
lead the excavator to keep it in the second. stratum. Thus 
I do not see why this hoard of coins should be placed in the 
third stratum. 


If this stratigraphic position is accepted, the probable 
date of the different strata can be worked: out. The earlier 
limit. of the second stratum is defined by the coins of Philip 
Aridaeus and Alexander the Great, i. e. the time when these 
coins could possibly come to Taxila. And this time need not 


' fall during the reign of Alexander or Philip unless, of course, 
' coins have been special imports. But there is no .necéssity of 


such an assumption because the materials in the hoards 
are quite in keeping with other finds made in stratum IL. 
Therefore the hoard deposits must relate to the time when 
the western commerce started in right earnest. P. L. Gupta? 
likes to refer this period to at least the beginning of the 
Mauryan rule, especially after Seleucus’ . abortive Indian 


venture, while I have earlier argued for a date after the 





l. JNSI, Vol. XXI, p. 124. 
2.' Marshall, Tavila,p. 110. ` 
3. JNSI, Vol. XIX, 1967, pp. 6-7, 


NUMISMATIC DATA IN THE ARTHASASTRA OF 
f KAUTALYA rw do t. 


PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 


't The importance of the Arthaśāstra of Kautalya as a 
valuable source of ancient Indian numismatics has for long 
been realised, and pioneers have now and then used its 
passages in their valuable contributions. But the entire 
material of the book has not. yet been fully utilised. More 
_ than thirty years back A. Master tried to discuss the 
numismatic material of the Arthasastra, but he confined 
himself, to only a few terms and dealt with them very 
briefly After him, only recently D. C. Sircar reverted to 
the subject and discussed some other points? Still, the 
subject as a whole, is worth investigating and I propose 
to deal with it in this paper? š 


Some General Terms 


Lakshanadhyaksha. The chapter Samahartri-samudaga- 
prasthapanam (Bk. II, Chap. VI) deals with the duties of 
Samaharta i.e. Collector-General, who was incharge of the 
various heads of the revenue; one of these heads was known 
as durga, under which, of the various sources mentioned 
. there, one is lakshanadhyaksha.* The lakshnadhyaksha was 
the Suprintendent of Mint; this is borne out by the duties 
prescribed for him in Chap. XII of the same book, entitled - 
akarakarmania-pravartanam. Here his duties are laid down 
thus? ` ; : : I 


eurer again ae’ ered AAAJÅ ANARAN 

grep TI, eri upper | Tats ASTA HIENI, 
padais É 

This shows that the duty of the Superintendent of the 


Mint was to manufacture silver and copper coins of certain 
denominations. Silver coins were made of alloy in a given 





l. Num. Supl., XL, p. 9-12. 

2. JNSI, XIV, p. 128-123. J i b os 

3. The text edited by T. Ganapati Sastri is used for this study ; and | 
it is referred to as Text. Shamasastry’s translation (fourth edition), where 
used, is mentioned as Translation. yos 


' & Sed goa: Gad sara eurer RaR RRI sp quu 1 
. - Book II, Chap. VI, Text, I, 136. 
5, Text. I. p. 205. 
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proportion. This officer is not referred to any where else, It 
appears that his duty ended with the manufacture of the coins. 


Lakshaga. Since ‘term: lakshaga is used in -the designa- 
tion lakshagadhyaksha, mentioned above, it has been inter- 
preted.by Shamasastry as meaning ‘coin’. : The passage— 
areata fit: gaciqqqeeuuqutg aama has been translated by 
‘him as ‘The State Goldsmith shallgather from the artisans 
employed.in the mint information concerning pure gold, 
metallic ‘mass (pudgala) coins (lakshaga) and the rate of 
exchange (prayoga; è : X ' ' 


The passage relates to the duties of the State Goldsmith 
and there is no reference to mint in the entire chapter, yet 
Shamasastry takes lakshaga as ‘coins’. In another passage in 
the same chapter, the word pudgalalakshana is used in the’ 
same manner as in the above passage,? but curiously enough, 
there it has been taken by Shamasastry as a compound word 
meaning ‘formation.’ , 


The implication. of the said passage may be understood 
better with reference to the technique of testing gold etc. by 


^. the goldsmiths. When a mass of gold is given to a goldsmith 


' for making any object, it is customary that he takes out a 
small piece of the mass of the gold as sample, which is 
known as eha$anz (sample) in the vocabulary of the goldsmiths 
in northern India. . When the goldsmith brings the object, 
its gold is compared with the eAaíanz to see if it was made of 
the same mass of gold that was originally given to him. This 
process seems to have been followed in the days of Kautalya 
` also ; he instructs thé. State Goldsmith to do! the same with 
his artisans. Here .lakshana is the same as modern ehasanz. 
He says that information should be gathered concerning . 
. pudgala (the mass of gold given for manufacture), lakshaga ` 
‘ample of. the’ gold-mass,) and prayoya (utilisation i.e. the 
object prepared out of it). Lakshaza, used in the designation 
Lakshanadhyaksha simply means ‘symbol’ as we shall see a little 
later. - . ` 


Rūpa. In the passage relating to the.dđuties of the 
lakshagadhyaksha, ‘quoted above, the silver and copper coins 
are called  ripya-ripa and  tamra-rüpa respectively. Since 
ripya and tamra, undoubtedly, meant silver and copper _ 


1, Bk. IL, Chap. XIV, Text, I, 221. 
2. Tràns,p:94. ^ —. 


$. qagan Asaga | 
: ` : f Text, I, p. 226 





` 4, Trans, p. 97. 
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respectively, we can take the term rapa for ‘coin’. This 
word ripa for coin and the word lakshaga attached to the 
word adhyaksha in the designation lakehanadhyaksha for the 
Suprintendent `of Mint, suggest that the coins had some 
symbols (lakshaga) or figures (rapa) on them. 


While describing the suppression of the Wicked, Kautalya 

in a passage refers to kita-ripa-karaka*—a person who often 
purchased various kinds of metals (loa) alkalis (kshara), 
charcoal (añgara), bellow (bAastra), clipper (sañdañia), hammer 
(mushjika), anvil (adhikaranz), dies with designs (bizkba-tanka) 
‘and crusibles (misha). Obviously all these objects were 
needed for the manufacture of coins. As such the term käta- 
vüpa-karaka meant the manufacturer of false or counterfeit 
coins. This also' shows that rzpa meant coin and the coins 
had symbols (bisiba) on them. 


In this context, the story of Upali’s parents choosing & 
career for him in the Muhavagga may be quoted here. His 
mother! says that if Upali studies ripa, his eyes will suffer? 
Buddhaghosha's commentary says in this respect that he who 
learns the rüpa-suéta, must turn over and over many karsh@panas 
and look at them. This also makes it clear that r&pa meant 
‘coin’. 


‘Panini also informs us that the coins were called ripa ; 
and we know from him that they were aAata (stamped or 
punched). Explaining the word ñata, the Kaéika tells us 
that Din@ra and such other coins (ripa) which were manu- 
factured by hammering at the anvil were called @hata. 
When the Katika calls Lina@ra as hata, it is correct, as the 
die-struck and the punch-marked coins were both, manufac- 
tured by the same process, viz. dies and punches were 
hammered on the flan of the metal by placing it on the anvil, 
either once or successively. Since the punch-marked coins 
had ceased to be current in his days and the gold Dznàras of 
the Kushanas and the Guptas had come in vogue, the 
commentator naturally referred ‘to Dznaras as an example of 
` Ghata-ripa. In the days of Panini and Kautalya single 





1. The identification of silver and copper ore is given in Bk. II, 
Chap. XII (Text, I, p. 201 and 203) and there they are called rapya- -dhátu 
and tamra-dhatu. The qualities of silver are also described in detail in Bk, 
- II, Chap. XIIL (Text, I, p. 211) and there too, it is called r&pya. 

9, a aT Tat < BATT SMTA qnae ara aes BATA 
alert, a unaque: | sada sr=qsr 


AALA AG. FEST Si RAA 1 Book IV, Chap. IV, Text, II, 
p. 137. ' ne 
3. SBE, XIII. 201ff. 


4. SUATTAAYT | 5. 2. 120. 
5. fram ani deitas wd quud BE RA J 
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die-struck coins were not known; so, they have called the 
coins of their own days as rapa and @hata; and as such both 
meant the punch-marked coins by these terms, which were 


then widely current. ' 


But it would not be correct to assume that wherever. 
the word rapa is used in the ArthaSsastra, it denoted ‘coin’. 
- Unfortunately Shamasastry had this assumption in his transla- 
tion. For instance, the passage qg fas qr arias ww qan (Bk. 1I, 
Chap. XXIX, Text I, 316) is translated as *He who sells his 
cow, shall.pay one fourth vZpa (value of the cow) (Trans. 
p. 114). It appears that Shamasastry meant to suggest that 
here rapa meant value. But the passage is quite simple and 
meant that the cattle-seller shall pay one pada (one quarter-. 
pana) per cattle (ripa,’. 


In the passage wafer qr St gauge Hremtggemest aT ASAT- 
fast | gers Ded agaaga at acisafage 1t 
wafonma at BY agea He quDTSRIEN (Bk. IL, Chap. 
XIV, Text, I, p. 225-26) we have three similar phrases : 


mg at et 
egg aT ST 
Wafer ar = 


Of these phrases, the first two have been translated by 
Shamasastry as ‘compact and hollow pieces’ and . ‘compact 
pieces’ and the third as ‘an ornament or a coin’? If any 
of these translations carry the exact meaning of the phrases, 
is a matter which need not be considered here ; but it is clear 
that the word ripa in all the three phrases referred to one 
and the same object and that was certainly not ‘coin’. 
Similarly, the passages (i) THANE THAT GRITS IT mR- 
wqaur mugga | (Bk. I, Chap.XIV, TextI, p. 26) and 
(i) amg aangaan Aai + Sagas 
fa (Bk. Il, Chap. XIII, Text, I, p. 218) are translated (i) 
*Hence (the state goldsmith) shall have a thorough knowledge of 
the species, characteristics, colour, weight and formation (pud- - 
galalakshaga) of diamonds, precious stones (magi), pearls, corals 
and coins (v#pa).”’ (Trans. p. 97). (ii) “Hence the various 
counterweights (avaneyim@na) used in weighing diamonds, 
rubies, pearls, corals, and coins (rapa) as well as proportional 
amount of gold and silver necessary for various kinds of 
ornaments can well be understood.” (Trans. p. 93). But it is 





1. [This is incorrect. Ripa in the sense of cattle is hard to find in 
Sanskrit literature. This meaning is only of lexicon interest. Ripa mnst 
mean a ‘coin’ in the general sense and it goes with padikam. Pgdikam 
ripam seems to be an expression as chavann? paisd in Bindi. (A.K.N.)] 

2.. Trang, p. 97. 


9 
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= quite apparent that thers are ho occasions. ‘for. referring to' 
‘coins in these passages. Here.the word. vipa seems. to . 
"have been simply À used like ‘etc.’ in the sense: of ‘or the like’ f 

or ‘similar species’. : 
gb s Silver Coins i 


LN Rapye Rapa. The passage dealing with the duties of the 

Suprintendent of Mint, quoted above, informs us that silver 

'. coins’ (ripya-ripa) were made of àn ‘alloy, containing 14th ~ 
part of copper, and 1 masha seed of either of the metals— 
-tikshua, trapu, sīsa and. atijana. This shows that .the silver 
coins contained silver less than 75%. "The punch- -marked coins, 
attributed. to the, Mauryan period are known. to contain 79 
to 68.8% of silver and 20 to 25% of copper with. base metals 

like lead, iron, tin and gelena." These figures are approxi- 

mately the-samé as that of Kautalya, if we give some allowance . 

` to the impurity in the ore. I ! - I 


The silver coins of four so n usm. viz. Pana, ardha- 
pana, pada and ashta-bhaga were manufactured in the. state 
„mint, according to the passage mentiòned above. Panini 
mentions the coins only of the first three denominations. In the 

. Jatakas we have the: names of the coins Kahapaga 
(Karshapena), add ha (ardha- Aarshapana) and pes along MIS 
the names of a few other coms. "` Sota 


Pana.’ Pana is frequently mentioned: by Kaitaia in the 
Arthasastra, while; prescribing fines, pays Wan s and taxes. 
It is.also called. Panika.’ i» get . 


Ardha-paga,. Ardha-paza was =the EN ob the paga coin, | 
It was, also called ardla-panika.? Of this .coin only a few: 
references are found i in the Arthašastra ° a. 


Pada. Pada was the quarter of paga coin. It was also 
called padika.^ It-appéars that it was a a popular coin amongst - 
the coins of smaller denominations. It is mentioned indepen- . 
dently’ as well as. with other figures? At, places; where. 

` half-pana was intended, the term. dvi-pada i.e. .two-pada 





'l.. [This interpretation seems very arbitrary. (A. K. N.)] 
2. Num.Supl. LXV, p 59. 
3. Text, I, 112, 117, 134, 120, 222, 261, 278, 298, 300,302, 308, 305, 


' 809. 327, 341, 354, 355 ; II, 7, 8, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26,.47, 49, 52,. 53, 67, . 58, A 


59. 60, 62, 64, 65. 69, 73, Tå, 80, 83, 84; 86, 87, 88, 91, 92, 96, 100, 101, 108, 
104, 105, 106, “107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 118, "119, 120. 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 
i 127, 130, 131; 132, 158, 159, 160, 482, 164, 172, 173, 174, 181, 201; III, 80. 
' . Text, I, 271, 274. 989, 312; 315; dL 22, 96. N ] 
` Text, I, 27 4; 1I, 59. ; ; 
- Text, I. 308; II. 119. 
Text, I. 274, 316 ; II. 60, 96. `; ] 
í Text, I; 353,364 ; IL. 119, 158; 159. . f fy ee rU ew 
Sapada-pana (Text, 1. 261, 302, 355; II, 64) ; Sapadapanika (Text, 
I. 271) ; : Sapida- chatushpana (Text, I, 117, 303) ; ; Sapada- "Qi p qq 
` (Text, I, 261) Sapada patohasopana (Toxt, L 303). 
(337 H : um MEN Wen 
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. (quarters) in used.! Like-wise we’ have trt-pada for three- 


quarters of paga? ; We find mention of ardha-padika also. 


Ashta-bhaga. Ashta-bhaga or one-eighth paga'is mentioned 


_ only thrice in the Artlaáastra.! It is referred at another place 


as ardha-padika.® No other reference -of this coin is. known ` 


in the Artha$astra, but where ever the word dvi-mashaka has 
occured in'the Text, Shamesastry has translated it as 1/8th 


pana.’ Similarly, he has translated the word ash/zàía as ` 


the coin and means simply one-eighth part.. ` 


S hodashabhagika. Sodashabhagika is not mentioned in the 
list of the coins, referred to above. Butits.usé in. the text? 


. meaning one-eighth paga, whereas it has nothing ‘to do with : 


Suggests that there was some coin of this name ;^ but whether : 


it was a silver or copper coin, it cannot be suggested. 


Copper Coins 


Tamra-rüpa. About tamra-ripa ie. copper. coins, -thus 


is said’ in. the relevant passage qara TASTY HINSSISRIW ` 
ahata (Book II, Chap. XID. Here ..the phrase, 


padajivari is translated by Shamasastry as meaning ‘made of 
four parts of alloy’, A commentary has also been quoted 


by him-to suggest that the copper coins also were made of | 


alloy containing. four parts of silver, eleven parts of copper 
and one part of tzksiva or any. other metal? But padajivam 


indicates no such thing; it simply conveys that the coins . 
‘lower than the denomination of pada were of copper; i.e. 
.ashta-bh@ga coins was also ‘made. of Copper and ‘besides it 


‘copper coins were of -four other denominations: Mashaka, 
ardha-Mashaka, Kakani and ardha-Kakani. : I 


Mashaka: The Mashaka coins are known: to the Jatakas 


. where Masaka and agdha-Masaka are named along with: the 


names chattéro-Masaka, tayo-Masaka and dve-Masake, which 
were also, in all próbablity, coins. The Mashaka coin is 


. referred to in the Arthaśāstra at five places; at four places 
it is called M@shaka™ and Mashila at the fifth2? At two places . 


— 








1. Text, II, 158,159. . 

2. "Text, IL 158, 169. 

3. . Text, 1I, 60. : . 

| 4. Text, Y, 852, 354; II. 120, 

5. Text, II. 60.- REO 

6. Trans. p. 229. 

7. Trans, p.169. i 

.8. Text. II, 60 : 5 
9. Text. I, 206,578 ` š 
10, Trans. p, 87,ff. n. 2. 

2: Text. L.:261,310, 341; II, 119, 


Text."I. 274 


$ 
7 " ‘ w - 


——  — ..1. — — —_— 


? 
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--the word Masha is used in -the sènse of. coin-denomiriation.! . 


Panini has also mentioned Masha -as coin.” -; Masha and 


. Mashaka, both in all probability meant one and.the.same coin. ' : 


ae Ardha-Mashaka. The coins ardha-Mashaka and ardha- 
Kakani, which are mentioned jin the Arthasastra, as being 
manufactured in the state mint, are-not referred to any where 
elsein the text. | . gas ey ae 
Kakani. The coin Kakani was one-fourth of the. Mashaka 
coin. lt is mentioned thrice in the" Arthasastra : (i) It 
is prescribed as the fee of the Suprintendent of Weights, to 


be paid by traders ;?. (ii), mentioned as ‘the wage of the manu- - 


facturer of the objects from one pala of lead ;* (iii) described 
as the hire of the gambling.die? Since .gambling-dies were 
hired for, a Kakont, they were called kakanyaksha; and 
this namie appears ‘twice in the book? Kakani, besides being 
coin, is also mentioned as weight for weighing gold on three 
occasions. These passages show that it was also undoubtedly 
the name of a weight; but how it was related to the. 
other weights of gold is no wheré mentioned either in the. 


‘ 


-Artha$astra or any where else. `-. 


Metrology of the Pana Series: wx: 


_ While we know that ardha`Pana was half, Pada a quarter, ; 


‘ashia:bhaga one-eighth of the silver Paga and similarly. ardha- 


Mashaka was half, Kakani a quarter and ardha-Kakarz one- : 


eighth of the copper. Mashaka, no, where in the Arthasastrais . . 


an explicit mention’ to the relations between the coins of the 
two metals. p». a i4 

Our scholars,. relying on a passage of the Manu- 
Smriti)? believe that JKarshapaga, which was the same as 
Paga, was equalto 16 Mashakas of two attis weight. But 
the said passage of the Manu-Smriti does not. mention 
either :of the two names Karshapaya and.Paga; instead.it 
refers to Dharana and JPuraga.: lf Pana or Karshapaga 


the Paga of .the Arthasastra should "be identified “with 
' the Dharaga mentioned in-that .book in the context of 
the-silver weights: and not with. the. .DAaraga of Manu. 


— _ l l l. elU)Ullëllllec — D. — Od 


Text. It. 119, 158. ` 

Ashtadhyayi, V. 1. 34. 

'Text. I. 261 A 

Text IL. 191  .- >: 

Text. II. 112. ' ' gs a has IU e 

Text. IT. 112, 166. eee uod Z 
Text. I, 216,217.291. ` er ` ; . 


Ë men qaa: get esas |, Pee 
a qeg eee TWICE TST || VTE, 135-36, a. 
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Ifthe passage of Manu refers to the ` mëtrology of coïns, "= 

.. it can only be rue to’ the coins that were current'in his 
‘time and not of ‘that existed earlier in the times of the Artha- 
Sastra. "The suggestion of our &cholars in this respect, is jüst 

like suggesting the value of the Mughal rapiyain the terms’ 
of modern paísz. While today: 64 paisa or 100 may paisa 

make one ripiy@, only forty of them made a rupiga in Mughal , 
times. Though both the terms rupiyā and paisz were used. 

'. for the current coins in the ‘Mughal period as we do now, . 
` yet their value weré not the same as outs; The value of the i 

, Goins changed from time to time, though the names and . 
denominations remained the same, dE ENIM. 


" The Dharana ‘of ‘the Artha$astra, no ` doubt, was of- 16 
Máshakas, just like that of the Manu-Smriti, but the weights of 
the Mashaka were - different. According ‘to Manu, different’ 
Mashaka weights were used for silver and-gold; the Mashaka . 
.weight for silver was-of two faétzs and for the'gold of five rattis. . 

: In the Arthafastra too, the weights of Mashaka for gold and. 

, Silver are mentioned separtely ; yet they were not so different 

.,' as were in the times of the-Manu-Smriti. . The Mashaka weight. 

, 77. for the gold in. the time of the ArthaSastra was of 10 masha seeds `.. 
or 5 guñjā seéds and for silver it was of 88 gaura-sarsapa (ice. ` 

. white mustered seeds). We are informed by Manu that 18 gaura- 

- - sarsapa (white mustered seeds) were equal to one krishyala (i.6. -> 
`: guñjā or vaktika or ratti). Since gaura sarsapa and réshzala 
. Or rattz both are natural seeds, they would have" approximately . 

' the same weight in allthe periods ànd for'all the objects to 
be weighed, whether they may be of silver or gold. As such: 
the weight of silvar Mashaka of the -ArthaSastra, in the terms: 
of the raétzs would only be two .niustered seeds less than five 
rattzs, the weight of the Mashaka for gold. This shows that’ - 

‘the Mashaka weight for the silver'was ‘of about five rattis in : 
the time’ of the ArthaSastra.- So, if the pana was the same ` 

as silver’ dharaza, then:it weighed 80 (5x16) rattzs and not: 32 

;; ratis as described in the Manusmriti. D.C. Sircar has rightly. 

° realised the fact that Dharàga of. Kautalya was of 80 vattzs ; but 

being obsessed by the current views that Dliaraga was the same 
' 28 Paya, for- which there, is not the slightest evidence,’ he 
suggested that ‘owing to some confusion Paria is represented as js 

` silver coin and it was really a copper coin of that name weighing . 

80 rattzs'. But no copper coin of this weight is known, which 

could be attributed to Mauryan period ; while we have a large | 

number cf silver ‘punch-marked coins of that period, which . : 
suggest that silvér was the currency of .the period and 

Kautalya had no confusion: when he. referred’ to. paga as silver 








1. JNSI, XIV,-p. 128.30. 
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. coin. ‘Confusion is. in our' own minds that we attempt to” 

identify silver Paga with Dliraga, without the least ‘evidence in 
that respect and ignoring the fact .that.Mashake was a copper 
coin, according to, the Arthasastra, and had no countérpart 
in silver., tos ' D Ro I - 

"The value of Paga in the terms of Mashakds is no where 
explicitly mentioned'.in the Avthasastra. But there is a 
passage which by the implications of its meaning shows that 
‘Pana constituted of 32 mashakas or mashikas. . " f 


In a passage, Kautalya prescribes the rate of ferry toll. 
as follows : i E cas AN Pe 
` A small quadruped (kshidra-pasu) or man 
carrying some load (sabhara-manushya) ` 
A head load ($iro-bhzra), load, carried, 
‘on shoulder, (kzya-bhara), cow ‘and: horse ‘2 Mashakas 


‘1 Mashaka 


` Camels and buffalo ` ; 4 “Mashakas 

; A small cart (aghu-yana).: > ° ` - ` 5 Mashakas 
Bullock-cart (go-lingam) , ' > .* 6 Mashakas 
Big cart (Sakata) VEGP C Ss Wu. 7 Mashakas 
Load of merchandise (paggya-bhara). ` - 1 Pada 


`Herë the objects on which';the levy. of ferry toll is 
prescribed, . are described in the’ ascending order;' accor- 
. dingly, the toll increases. from, one to seven Mashakas. and 
. the latter is followed by the term one Pada. A natural con- 
clusion that may be adduced from the passage, would be that 
Pada was a-higher value than -seven Mashakas aud. was 
. atleast of the value of eight Mashakas.. If our interpretation 
is correct, then Pada. ie. one-fourth Paga, being of eight 
Mashakas, a Pana would be of 32 Mashakas, ^ — — ok 


This interpretation goes against the general'y accepted 
view that-a Paga-was of 16 Mashaka. In'a personal discussion 


V.S. Agrawala expressed the opinion that we have misunder- . í 


stood the passage of the Artha$astra. He,interprets the term 
panya-bhara, used in the.above passage, “as meaning ‘goods 
for sale, weighing one bhara’ and the term kaya-bhara as. 
` meaning ‘goods weighing one. bha@ra, carried by a man. for his 
personal use’. And-then he suggests, that the toll of one: 
- Pada on the mercantile goods was double of the toll, levied : 





i. gR RA GAT ITE qund c RAT SAR Tad 4. 
Wii sewed age da sgail wes MÈI ae TE d 
WPM Wa | _ Book II, Chapt. XXVIII, Téxt, I, p. 310.. 


o RDAS poe 1 


£. 
A 
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: on the goods meant for personal use, ie. two Mashakas. Thus ` 
he takes Pada to mean four Mashakas. As regards the term 
bhara he says'that it was a weight equal to two and half 
maunds and Sakata weight was ten times of a bara i.e. equal. 
to 20 maunds and was also known, as mahabhara, ` as 


But to us, V.S. Agrawala's interpretation of the passage 
seems to be far fetched and is based on mere assumptions and: 
. has no testimony of facts. The basic fact has been ignored 

that Kautalya had his own way of expression. Whenever ` 
‘he meant to say of any, tax étc., which was levied double: 
` of what he had prescribed 'earlier, he always referred to it ' 
"then and there by simply adding a few words meaning’ 
` double on such and such items. Hë never carried any item 
forward to mention^separately at the end. The suggestion 


^' of V.S. Agrawala would place the passage on .the foot of 


an exception, which is unexplainable and for -which there 


. Seems no reason. “Had Kautalya meant to say that feriy toll | 


on panya-bhara was to be levied double the toll of the kága- 
bhara, as V.S. Agrawala suggests, he- would "have either ‘said 
it immediately after referring the toll on kaya-bhara, or would 
have simply added the name of -pazya-bhara along with 
camel and buffalo, on which he prescribed the toll at : 
4 Mashakas, the value, which V. S. Agrawala attaches to Pada.. 

.Again, no where else thin the present passage, the, term 
‘four Mashakas’ is used by Kautalya in the entire’ ArthaSastra, 
while the term Pada i$ used by'him frequently. Had ‘four 
- Mashakas’ been equal to a Pada, he-would not have. failed” 
"to use the term Pada here also, while listing the toll for camel, 


and -buffalo. The use of the two terms—four Mashakas and ` 


one Pada for the-same value in one and the-same passage 
is rather curious. But, if they exist, they only mean two . 
different values. Ñ : 


. ` V. S. Agrawala's. interpretation of bha@ra also does not 
fit properly in- the context of the passage. It-is true that 
bh@ra was the name of a unit of weight; and it was equal to 
20 tulas, according to the Arthasastra itself? But unfortu- - 
. nately, the weight of tulá is not mentioned in it anywhere. . 
However, in his ‘commentary Ganapati Sastri has said it to 
.be of 100 palas? If we rely on the commentary, then the . - 





1. For instanco, wtequfmt aeaa waqaq . 
` Sala, WITT fügen | Book II, Chapt. 26. Text I. p. 398. —— 
2. Book II, Ohapt. 19, Text. L p. 258 ; Trans. p. 114, 
8. Ibid. MO: ta 
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bhára weighed more than 5 maunds (actually 203.125 seers) . 
and not.2} maunds.?..A weight of five maunds can hardly 
be carried by a man ei-her in his hands or on his back or 
head; and such a heavy weight cannot be said manushya- 
bhara, Siro-bhara or kaya-bhzra. . `` ` 


Even if, without gang into the details of the actual: 
weight of bhara, we accept that in the terms manushya-bhara, 
Śiro-bhāra and kzya-bhara,.tne use of the word, bhara indicated 
some fixed weight; it is dificult to understand as to how did 
it make any difference [or levying the toll, if a man Carried 
the same weight either on ais head or back or held it in his 
hands. By common kncwledge, we: know that a man can 
carry much more load on ais head or back than what he can 
carry in his both hands. So, a loád ‘on the head or back 
would always be much more in weight than what could be 
carried in hands. Kautal7a was aware of this fact and ‘that: 
explains why he has prescribed two different rates of toll for 
the loads carried in hards and carried on lead or back. If 
this simple :and. natural fact is admitted, it would be clear. 
that in the passage bhara cid not denote any fixed weight in 
the words manushya-bhara, Siro-bhava and kāya-bhāra. It simply 
meant ‘load’. The words nanushya-bhara, Siro-bhara and kāya- 
bhava represented ‘the lozds of different weights that a man 
could carry under differen methods. ` If it was so, there is no 
- reason to suggest that panya-bhara weighed the same as' 
manushya-bhara or kaya-bhzra. [t may itself be a quite indepen- 
dent unit of load. i.” Ae `; 


- By pointing out that 3atafa was ten times in weight than 

a bhāra, V. S. Agrawala 2robably meant to stress that the toll . 

levicd on pagga-bhara was aot in order of ascenscion and the 
value of pada was not more than seven Mashakas. But we 
should not ignore the factthat the ArthaSastra of Kautalya was 
a code for a well organisec administration, based on a properly 
‘organised revenue system. In a well organised revenue 
system, the levy of all kinds of taxes are always based on 

some definite principles. According to the well reasoned , 

principle, the toll or cess 5r any other tax on a Sakata, if based : 

` on weight, would be tem times than that on a'bhāra. ` And if 


. . 1. The weight of a bhgra would be 20(tulas) X100 (palas) X10 (dharanas) 
XEO (1 attis) 21600000 rattis and she weight of modern seer is 80 (Tolas) X 12 _ 

(mashés) X 8 (rattis)=7680 ratus. Thereforea bhara is equal to 1600000+ 

16802203. 1250 seers 25 maunde 3: 125 seers. -  - : i 


2. The weight of a bhava v-ould be 2 maunds 33.3333 seers if: WƏ' take 

. that the weight of Dharana was 92 raitis, as mentioned in Mana. " It seems 

that V.S, Agrawala relies on im for his calculation. But itis not valid 

here. Dharana in the time of Eautalya was cf 16 Mashakas of 5 rattis, i.e. 

80 rattis. Dharaia weight of Kautalya is discussed earlier in this paper, 
Ante, p. 20. " ' ^ ; 
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-the term bhara, used i in the words mentioned in "hs passage. i 


" under discussion, represented .one and the same weight, the. 


toll on a Sakata would be one of the - following : (i) 10 Mashakas: ` | 


if it was"to be’ levied at the rate of manushya-bhara; (ii) 20. - 
' Mashakas if levied'.at the Fate. of kaya-bhara; and (iii) 40 


`. Mashakas if levied at the rate of panyabhāra (if Pada is calcu- _ 
' lated at 4 Mashakas).: "But we find that the toll on a fakata; ~ 


-menfioned in.the, ArthaSastra was based: on none of these ` 
rates. It was mt ch less than’ any: of thesé ‘amounts. This 
ee that in the levy of the toll, Sakata was in no way related 
to- bhara. If it was so, there is. no evidence to show that ` 
pagya-bhara was lighter than Sakata; and thereby we have”. 
. hardly any evidence’ in the passage. to suggest cone a pada j 
"was less: than 7 Mashakas in-value. ', : . " 


The Panya: bhara was not the same id’ weight ‘as manushya 
bhava or giro-bhara and kagabhaàia and. that Pada was not 
double of 2 Mashakas would be explicitly clear if we draw our 
attention to another passage ‘of the Arthasastra, | where the road 
- cess is prescribed. Here it is said that the. officer-in-charge of 
the boundaries : (taya shall receive ` road- cess, (var tanī) as 
. follows :! 


Load of merchandise (panya- d 


Er pana 
` Single-hoofed animals (Aura): I l pana 
Animal (pafu) . ^ (00. pana 
.Small animals era 0. 7 2 £ paga 

` Man carrying load (sabhara) -- ce aedi mashika 


` Here thé road-cess is tabulated in. a a descending order. 

"The. highest cess is levied ‘on. ` panya-vahana, which is none the’ 
-else than payya-bhara of thé passage quoted earlier.. Similarly 
.the lowest cess is levied on sabhara, which is same as sabhara-: 
eripe If, both the tables are compared, one would find 
that the ferry toll and the road cess, in. the case of sablara- 
: manushya is the same i. e. one Mashaka ; ; but: in the case of 
panya vahana, the road cess is 12 pagas— five times that of the. 
toll i. e. 1 .Pada. And again, this is many times more than ' 
thé tollor.cess levied on manushya-bhara: .In view of these 
facts, it is unimaginable that ferry toll on pagga-bhara would 
only have been double of the manushya- bhara or Pay -bhāra. ` 


' ` These facts make much more definite that ^ Pada was nót. 
` the double of. 2 Mashakas i. e. 4. Mashakas and was "decidedly 
_of more than.seven Mashakas. Thus we have every reason to 
believe - ¿that Pada was of at least 8 Mashakas and Para of .32 








1. Pregare: aegri agat aeda QUARTET, IRERE, * E 


qararquiq st GRE TEAR saana bicis Book db E 21, 
` Text I. p. 274 i 24 


ry 
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~ Mashatas in the days of Kautalya. This conclusion would, 
however, not affect our identification of the five symbolled 
Punch-marked coins as Paya. 


An Obscure Gen Name 


Besides the coins of paya series, which is so often 
mentioned in the Artha$astra, we have in a passage another 
term kara which seems to have been an unit of enumeration 
used in counting money or the name of a coin. While 
dealing with the replenishment of the treasury (Book V 

. Chapter ID), the leavy of the following demands is prescribed 
in the terms of kara. 


From dealers in gold, silver. diamonds, 
precious stones, pearls, coral, horses : 
and elephants 50 karas 
From dealers in cotton threads, cloths, 
copper, brass, bronze, sandal, medicine 


and liquor 40 karas 
From dealers in grains, loha (metal) and 
carts 30 karas 
From Kaācha (glass) dealers and artisans 
of fine workmanship 20 karas 
Artisans of inferior workmanship and 
keepers of prostitutes : 10 karas 


Dealers in firewood, bamboos, stones, 
earthen pots, cooked foods, and vegitables 5 karas’ 


This apparently shows that kara was a monetary unit or 
a coin; Shamasastry suggests that it seems to mean 10 panas, 
but on what authority, it is not known. As far as we are 
aware, this term is not known elsewhere. 


Gold Coinage 


We have seen above that while describing the duties of 
the Suprintendent of Mint, Kautalya speaks of manufacturing 
of only silver and copper coins and does not say anything 
about the minting of the gold coins. The natural conclusion 





l. JANARIN PIRAAT: TATA! d 
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Book V, Chap. 2, Text II, p. 194 
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would be. that gold coins were not in currency and so they = 


were not minted. As early as the Rigveda, a- coin called 
Nishka is known. It is also referred to in the Brahmayas and 


the J@takas. In the later Saichitas and the Brahmanas, we’ 


come across another coin  Satamana. Both these coins 
are believed to be of gold generally. These terms are 
however, conspicuous by their absence in the ArthaSastra. 
This also indicates that gold coins: were not known in 
its period.. i 


It is commenly believed that the names of tne coins 
were also the names of the metal weights So, even in 
the absence of any clear indication oÍ gold coins in the 
Arthašastra, the mention of suvarga as a weight, equal to one 
-~ karsha or 80 rattis? in that book, is taken to be suggestive of 
the existence of a gold coin of that name.’ In support, it is 
pointed out that this theoretical weight of Suvarna is confirmed 
by the Suvarna coins of the Gupta period. But it has been 
always overlooked that the early Gupta gold coins were never 
made on any indigenous weight standard. They were struck 
on the weight standard of the Kushana coins, which in turn 
were made on the pattern of Roman denarius and were called 
Dinara. Dinara and Suvarna are both used concurrently in 
an inscription of Kumaragupta IL? whose coins of the suvarga 
weight standard (80 rattis) are not known. Some of the coins 
of his successors undoubtedly touch the weight standard of 
the suvarga ; but this weight was not constant in their coinage. 
The weight of the coins of the later Guptas went on 
increasing from king to king.! So, it is difficult to say if at 
any stage their coinage were struck, keéping in view any 
indigenous weight standard. No doubt, wë have the words 
like dvi-suvarga and adhyardha-suvarna in the Kasika® which 
suggest the existence of the gold coins named Suvarna ; but 
this does not suggest that gold. coins were current in the pre- 
Kushana or pre-Gupta periods also. Kasika, might have called 
the Dinaras of the Kushanas and the Guptas, which were 
currént in-its time, as Suvarna. As such we have no specific 
reference to the existence of the Suvarga coins immediately 
after the ArthaSastra. _ i 


Anterior to Kautalya, in Panini, also we do not have any 
reference of Suvarga as coin although he mentions Nishka and 


Satamana of the Brahmana literature and the Karashépana . 


and Paga coins of the Jatakas and the Arthasastra. However, 





Bhandarker, Carmichael Lectures, p. 61. 

Text, I. p. 256. - Ë 

Fleet, Corpus Insriptionum Indicarum, Vol, III. No. 64. 
JNSI, XIV, p. 113. 

Kastka on V. I. 29 ; VI. 2. 55. 
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garimage (IV. .3.153)3 - —pënting. out KE (thé references of 
suvarna-hiranya as dakshiza—alternativel yicmentioned with 


` Satamana in the Satapathi Biihmana at tw&plaags, A.S. Alteker 


. thought that in the Brahmana: period “Hirdnya-suvarza might . 


` have denoted a,-coin.? —Erus it has—sought . ‘that suvarza 


coin or a coin of “gold, wae current in—the. pre: and post- ` 


_ Arthasastra period and “so: cM could be e Hirgued that it. must 
haye been current in the period of  Arihasastre ' also..." 


Shamasastry’s “translation of the!” Arthafastra, would 
. alio give such an impression; A. . Mater, ‘however thought 
that gold coins are no -vhere stated-in-; the: Artha$astra, 
.and-thàt ‘gold made up- -into weight iof: a suvarnd was 


stamped and: used as "currency? ‘According to D. C. Sircar, . 
was not in common gold zoinage. use;: -although - there are, 





references in ne Arthasavtieto the. praeit 
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“In view of these the series let. u&-SXaline "what the 

.. Arthaíastra itself. has to*-eay ‘on 'this--point. . The word 
suvarga is mentioned af; numerous ‘plase in . the book ;5 
particularly in the- chapters XIN . and-XEV of Book II, Which 
deal with the activities of the: two. state--gfficersi- Superinten- 
dent of Gold (Suvarnadhyaksiay and. State.Goldsmith (Sauvarzika). 
In all these places the wot3t: ‘suvarna meant - pure and simple 
‘gold’ as metal;.yet at. paces "the word: suvarga has been 


translated by Sherhasastry ro mean ‘go coins. . In translating . 


manufacture - of the objects. of Golde sore “silver and had: 


' nothing to do, with, the “coins: -He- hasctranslated the early 
‘ portion of this chapter as- if it dealt witk the duties of the 





“Mint Superintendent. . So; the translation: ot. this s L: 
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from the bullion of.the citizen and country people. If this 
was:the duty of the-State Goldsmith, then what for was the 
Suprintendént of Mint? No doubt r&pyais known to mean 
‘coin’ and also ‘Silver’; as such one may infer from the 
conipound word riipya-suvarza -either meaning ‘coin of gold’ 
or ‘silver and Sold’: ‘Since in the ArthaS@stra, the word rapa: 
is used for coin “and r&pya is exclusively used for silver, as 
is evident from: the many passages of the Text,” rapya-suvarya 
would only mean here ‘silver and gold’ and nothing else. This 
phrase is used in'this sense in ho less than seven places in 
the book,’ and is also in consonance with the subject matter 
ofthe chapter. Thus the passage simply means that the 
State Goldsmith shall get manufactured objects out of the 
gold and silver. given by the people (paura:jánapada). 


Next passage qraadiaaat: arate: Gael rat qu: is translated 
‘In getting a suvarga coin manufactured from gold or from 
silver one kakag? weight of metal more shall be given to the 
mint towards the loss of manufacture.® On the very face 
the translation is absurd. It shows that suvarza coins were 
made of gold and silver both. But the passage has nothing 
to do with the manufacture of any kind of coin. lt simply 
refers to the depreciation of metal allowed during the process 
of manufacture. i 


Next ourattention goes to the passage from Chapter 
lof Book IV, which D. C. Sircar has quoted in his paper 
to point out the allusion of the gold coin. Here the author 
dealing with the foul activities of the artisans and their wages, 
refers to goldsmiths, who had nothing to do with the mint- 
ing of the coinage. He says about them —ga't[eqregqqexdt 
BIN qve: | SARMENTA az WU) | This has been trans- 
lated by Shamasastry, ‘when a goldsmith steals from a 
suvarza, gold equal to the weight of a Masha, he shall be 
punished 200 pagas; when he steals from a silver dhavaga, 
silver equal to the value of a Masha, he shall be fined 12 
pagas.  Sircar puts it in a little different way. ‘If & gold- 
smith steals in the process of making coins one Masha trom 
the gold coin, called suvarga, he will be fined 200 panas, while 
his fine will be 12 pagas if he steals one Masha from a silver 


_ Ə 





: Trans; p, 94. : 
- Text. 1, 199, 211. 215, 216, 221, 293, 224. 
Text. I, 214, 218, 219, 226; II. 119, 198, 317. 
Text I, 221 

Trans., p. 95 
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Dharana.! Here he ‘finds=the: words ~Suverga and Dharaya 
as used in the specific sense. of coins f, gold. and silver. 
But unfortunately, the lines precedingwsnd following the 
present ones have been igmored;,otherwise. such an uflwar- 
ranted interpretation of the—passage would. never aave been 


given. — zin 


zT LP RC met Ba. > i . 

The preceding lines to the-above area Tyra 
garg BF gastar qeq misalargaqoh quezrfeed IIR, A 
ARARAT: | son AEAII Gags: | mawla q É 
i.e. Goldsmiths, who without giving information purchase 
from unclean hands silver or gold objects. without changing 
their forms, shall be fined 12 pagas; if they do the same 
changing the form, they shall be fined- 24 pagas; if they 
purchase from a thief, fine shall be 48 pagas; it they purchase 
an article in secret, obliterated and underprice, they shall be 
given punishment prescribed for the theft; . the same would be . 
the punishment for deception in manufacture. And in the 
same vein follow the lines under referenee- and say that ‘the 
goldsmiths who steal a Masha out of one. sévarga weight of 
gold will be punished 200 pagas and 12 paras if he steals a 

- Masha out of one Dharaga weight of silver." Thus there is no 
allusion to gold suvarga or silver .Dharaga coias in those lines. 


This would be further clear from the subsequent lines 
that follow the passage: Asal qaq SAARA | GANAS APT | 


fata sor Qaqa: ecard wewdzeda egere! Tas SRI 
aag? Here the wages for manufacturing gold and silver 
objects are prescribed as one Mashaka per ;, LDharaga weight of 
silver and 1/8 paga for one suvarza weight of gold. Here 
word Vetana is used and it -deserves our—attention. It does 
not refer to any kind of seigniorage of the zoinage; for just 
after this prescription follows.the wages- for manufacturing 
objects of copper, vrintta, -kunsa, vaikrintaka, arküta and also 
the punishment for stealing them. Coins are not known as 
being made of these base metals in this period. 


Lastly, in chapter IV of Book IV 'is the prescription 
of fine for counterfieting the coins (Jztazagpc-karata) which is- 
already referred to above: Just after~ it, is -a line: WW 
unreal qzusdepug] = saq; which is translated by 
Shamasastry as, ‘similar steps may be taken against those 
who lower the quality of gold by mixiüg an alloy or deal 

a U — 
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with counterfeit gold (swvarza=coin ?)! But when once a 
punishment is laid down for countefeiting the coins (kata-rüpa- 
karaga), it was hardly necessary to repeat the same statement 
for counterfeiting the gold coins. Here kata-suvarga-vyavaldi? 
simply means ‘one ‘who deals in false or adulterated gold. 


Thus there is no passage in the ArthaSastra, which can 
Suggest even by implication or inference the existence of 
gold coins or a coin named suvarga, weighing one suvar i. e. 
80 rattis. A ; 


Here we would like to draw attention to another word 
hiramya, which is generally taken to be synonymous with 
suvarya, meaning gold. This word is used in the ArthaSastra 
in no less than thirty-eight passages ;? but surprisingly enough, 
, it does not carry this meaning in any one of them, though 
at two places Shamasastry has translated it as ‘gold coin’? 
It is conspicuously absent in the two chapters, which 
deal particularly with gold (Chapters XIII and XIV of Book 
. M). In Chapter XIII, Kautalya enumerates the varieties of 
gold, which include the names Satakumbha, Hataka, Jàtarüpat 
etc. which are known as synonymous to swvarga ; but 
hévanya is not there. Even the Chapter which deals with: 
the mining operations-(Book II, Chapter XII) and mentions 
gold and gold ores, has no reference of hiragya. Itis always 
used in the Artha$Zstra in the sense of wealth, money, cash 
and coin. In most ofthe passages, where itis used in the 
Arthasastra, Shamasastry has grasped the meaning of hiranya 
in its right sense and translated it as money, amount, revenue 
fees, wealth, wages, tribute and treasury. Though, some of 
these translations are not quite apt, yet they carry the sense 
of the word and suggest that the word hiranya does not 
mean gold. The other passages also, where Shamasastry 
has translated the word as gold, do not really mean ‘gold’, 
but carry the meaning of wealth, cash, money or coin. 
We need not refer to these passages, as one who takes care to 
go through the text of these passages, will immediately know 
about the real import of the word. 


Hiragya meant money,.cash of coin is also borne out 
from, the passages of the Manu-Smriti^ Hiranya was a term 


l. Trans., 239. . 
Text, I. 111, 134, 152, 292, 293, 297, 344, 840, II, 
61, 101, 141, 175, 189, 192, 195,.196-97, 199, 199-200, 200, 205, 
206, 227, 265, 296, 292, 295, 296, 313. 329; III. 25, 33, 67, 
147, 148, 165, 176, 177,. 194, 203. , 

3. Trans., p, 56, 288. Cd 

4. Text, I, 210. 

5. Manu-Smriti, VIII, 99 ; 154.55. 
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for coin, is evident ftam the woid rantika (Hairanyika), 
used for him, who examined. coins, in: tlie Visuddhimagga 
in the oft-quoted passage, which describes how a lct of coins 
lying on the table ' would sirike an inexperienced ' boy, a man 
from the village and a Hairanyika (cain-fester).! This word 
is generally translated as shroff or -money- -changer. The 
context shows that Hairanyika had to deàlw with coins. 





Hiranya in the sense of coin, was: - "known to the Jatakas. 
The Babbu Jataka tells us of a merchant, who left behind a 
treasure of forty crores hiranna. His wifehad a strong love for 
money. So, after her death, she was re-born à mouse and dwelt 
over. the treasure. She fel! in love with a..stone-cutter, so 
much so indeed that she gave him at first one, but afterwards, 
two or three karshapanas évery day till bv degrees she gave 
him the whole hoard. Here the treasuré is stated to consist 
of forty crores hirapya, which are afterwards referred to as 
Karshapana, by giving of which the hoard was exhausted. 
Karshapana having been used as synonym of, hivayua, no doubt 
can be entertained as to Airagya being used here for coin 
or wealth and not for gold. Karshapana of gcld are not known. 
That Panini also knew that hiranya meant wealth is quite clear 
from his|sitra—hiranya parimanarn `dhanam: (VI. 2. 55). Hiranya, 
meaning wealth or property is also given by Apte and Monier 
Williams in their Dictionaries (S. V.) - ; 
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Thus if any allusion of the existence of gold coin is 
possible, it is from. this word hiranya and not from the 
word suvarga; but the use of the word, suggests that it was 
& generic name for wealth or coin and not of any particular 
kind of coin or coin of any particular metal. So, it would 
be incorrect to take: the word hiranya meaning gold or gold 
coin, everywhere it occurs in any ancient text. 


- 


` In several passages of the ArthaSastra, we have Hiranya- 
suvarna i.e. -hirazya and swvarga both used together. They 
are translated by Shamasastry as ‘bar gold’ and ‘coined gold’ 
respectively, at one place? and ‘gold’ and ‘gold coins’ respecti- 
vely at other? This term in the form of Suvarza-hiranya 
is frequently found in the Buddhist literature In one of the 
passages of the Ja@taka, it is translated by Cowell and Rouse as 
‘gold and coin’. . Bhandarkar also suggested that hirazya meant 
gold and suvarga meant gold coins where they are associated 
together. But we have just seen above that suvarga does 
not méan ‘gold coin’ or ‘coin of gold’ and hirazya does not 
carry the meaning of ‘bullion gold’. They respectively simply 
mean ‘gold’ and ‘coin’. As such it would be correct to say that 
- hiranya suvarga was used in a general way to express wealth 
or money. 


The Bhuridatta Jaiaka gives the story of snake king tamed 
by a snake charmer, who amassed a fortune by making him 
assume various appearances and exhibit dancing. At the 
very first performance that he gave in a village, the people 
were so pleased that they heaped on him hiranya-suvarza, 
vastra and alamkara. Vastra and alamka@ra undoubtedly mean 
‘garments’ and ‘ornaments’ and hiranya-suvarza meant nothing 
but money. A snake-charmer is not expected to be paid in 
gold and gold-coins by the villagers. Even today, in villages 
the snake charmers are given, like the days of the Jatakas, old 
garments etc. for their performances and are paid something 
trifling in cash. 


The passages in the ArthaSastra, having this term are 
following : 


(i) RREA: ehje SAFRI gga ses, 
qart agar, fragai itesged aaan: Raama qve: det 
fau: 18 


Text., II, 23, 101, 169, 166, 198. 
Trans. p. 274. 

Ibid, 177, 217, 221, 225. i 

Vinaya Pitaka, I, 150; III. 16 48; Digha Nikāya, II, 179; 
Majjhima Nikaya, IIT, 1 5 ; Jataka, I, 341; VI, 69, 146. 
Charmichel Lectures, p 51. 

Book III, Chap. 3, Text, II, 23. 
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.. Gi) wemgugerüsruefc nei ana BERRI frr 
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(ii) qesrweerfevoagaviaDefíengt vu Ga aeae: |? 

(iv) agaaga AR agaaa sat qve: 
yarn ar 

. (v) war ar aiT maq fevequadue tetera, shi we 

qeu 


Of these the first four passages prescribe punishments in 


‘respect ‘of certain offences. In the first passage, fine is 


prescribed for transaction bstween men and women of (i) 
kshüdra-dravya (small or ordinary tbings) (ii) sthala-dravya 
(big or important things) and (iii) Airagga-swvarga. From 
another passage, we know that Kshidra-dravya meant flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, roots, turnips, cooked food, skin, bamboo, 
earthenware etc. and sthila-dravya included iron (kalayasa), 
wood, rope material, small quadrupeds, and cloths? The 
natural conclusion, therefore would be that allother things 
of transaction, were included in the term Airagga-suvarza. This 
is further clear from the second passage, which prescribes 
punishment for the seizure of big things like quadrupeds, men, 


: field, houses, Airagya-suvarza and fine-cloth (Sukshma-vastra). 


I 


This ‘suggests that the term hiranya-suvarza meant ‘valuable 
movable objects’. 


The third passage is mentioned in the chapter dealing 
with assault (dagda-parushya) There, after prescribing 
punishments-for the robbery of small and big things (kshzdra 
and sthila dravya) Kautalya gives the present passage. Here 
he enumerates cloths, ornaments hiranya-suvarnza and bhanda 
(utensils), as the objects of value, that can one rob during an 
assault. If one steals any thing from a house, we know, he 
can only take away the cloths,.ornaments, cash and domestic 
utensils. As such, this also shows that hiranya-suvarna meant 
cash. The fouth passage is the same as the third one; but it 
prescribes the punishment for taking away ‘of the above 
objects by force (apaharaga) The fifth passage lays down 
the means of replenishment of the treasury ; and loan of 
hiragya-suvarga is suggested from the public sccieties (samaja) 
and commercial corporations (magya-sandhoha) ; and we know 





1. Book III, Chap. 17, Text, II, 1D1. . 
2. Book III, Chap. 19, Text, 1I, 109, `: . 
3. Book IV, Chap. 10, Text, II, 166. . 

4. Book V, Chap. 2, Text, II, 198. 
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such loans could only be in the form of cash; therefore the" 
term, in the passage refers to the same. 


It is thus clear that hiranya-suvarya is a term meaning 
wealth in the nature of cash, in the similar way as we have 
the word sar-jawahar, literally meaning ‘gold and jewellary’ 
for movable wealth or cash in Hindustani language. It did 
not exclusively mean the gold objects, as we have another term 
abharaga (ornaments) specifically mentioned in the above 
passages. People in'general do not have lump of gold in their 
homes. If they have gold, they have in the form of ornaments 
only. i 


In the light of these, it is necessary that these terms 
occuring in other texts, should be ‘examined afresh before we 
could make out any hypothesis about the gold coinage in 
pre-Kushana India. P 


Coin-Examiner and his Duties 


In the  Arthasastra, we have an officer JHüpadar$aka, 
besides the Lakshanadhyaksha, who was concerned with the 
coins and as the term implies, he was the examiner of the coins. 
He was probably attached to every state department for 
testing the coins! It is stated amongst the duties of the 
sannidhata i.e. treasurer that he should receive only such. 
coin or money (Airagya) which is declared genuine (vifuddha) 
by the Rapadarsaka. It is further laid down that the Rapa: ' 
dar$aka should cut the bad (a$uddla) coins? fiapadarfaka 
was to be punished if he declared an unacceptable coin to be 
worthy of currency or rejected an acceptable coin? The duties 
of the Rapadarsaka, as laid down elsewhere, was precisely to 
regulate the pagagatra (currency), vyavahárika (exchange) and 
koSa-prave$a (legal tender) He was also entrusted to charge 
the following state dues : 

(i) eight percent as r&pika ; 

(ii) five percent as vyàj? ; and 

(iii) 1/8 percent as parikshika. 
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gij:! Book IT, Chap. 9, Text I, p. 164 
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Of these, as the term indicates, pZrikshika was probably 
the fee for testing the coins., Whether it "was charged on the 
coins that were brought to Ri ipadar Saka, merely for testing or 
whether it was charged for testing the coins, which were to be 
recieved in the state treasury for deposit as state dues, ‘is, not 
explicit. But in all probablity, it was chargea in the first Case. 
It does not appear that be used to put any test-mark on the 
coins after testing their genuineness, as we do not find 
any reference to that effect in the ArthaSastra, nor any trace 
of such marks on the Mauryan punch-marked coins. 
Some smallsymbols, which are suggested to be test marks, 
are noticed only on the pre-Mauryan coins. It appears that this 
practice was abandoned in the Mauryan period, if it was | 
current earlier. The genuine coins after test were returned and 
the bad coins were withheld and cut dewn. As such there 
was no need of any test marks. It was just like the modern 
practice prevelant in the government treasuries and tke banks. 
The parkhz or parikha, tests the coins- before accepting 
them ; and if he notices any bad coin, he returns it after 
cutting. ` 


As regards rüpika, A. Master had suggested that it was 
probably a discount consisting partly of s seigniorage for 
coins used at their metallic value and partly of compensation 
for depreciation.! But this suggestion seenis to be only partly 
correct. Ripika is referred to elsewhere also as an important 
source of state income? and it was not exclusive to the 
coinage but was also levied on the import of salt? So, it does 
not seem to have any direct relation with the seigniorage. 
Had it been so, its collection wovld have been entrusted to 
the Suprintendent of the Min: (Lakshanadkyaksha) and agt to 
the Ripadarsaka. 


° 


It appears that, as in modern times, the issue of the 
coinage was a state monopoly and that minting was not free 
i. e. the bullion brought by the people to the mint was not 
converted into coins for them by stamping the coin-die of 
the mint and charging seigniorage, as was the case in the 
Mughal period. Had it been so, we would have expected explicit 
mention of such a practice, us we have in the case of the 
State-Goldsmith, who was instructed to manufacture articles of 
gold and silver received from the people. It appears that 
this ripika was related with Rüpadar$aka's duty of regulating 





1. NS, XL, p. 10 ) 

2. aS anit caret afta: Fag efte Tat | Bk. VI, 
Chap. "i Text, I, p. 137, 

3. Book IL, Chapt. 14, Text I. p. 207- 8 


4. Aaa: Aaga serene BIL | Book IL 
Chap. 14. Text I, 220. 
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the pagayatra (currency of the coins) It seems likely that ° 


the coins after minting were sent from the mint to this officer, 
and he arranged for their circulation. In all probablity, he 
charged on behalf of the state from the people 8 percent over 
the value of the metal. The procedure seems to have been 
that’ the people brought bullion to the Ripadarsaka, who 
exchanged it for ready made coins and charged 8 percent as 
fee to meet the cost of manufacture etc. Thus it seems to be 
an indirect seigniorage. The seigniorage in the Mughal period 
was 5} percent on the value of the metal! As compared to 
it, the rate of 8 percent in the Mauryan period seems reason- 
able ; its being a bit bigh may be accounted for by the puuety 
. of silver. 


Like pita, vyajz was also an important source oÍ 
state income. ItL appears from the passages (ace quara 
east areata cure] maday ap gR? and gamara? 


RAIA a quf spen; Aena that the vyaji was 
a compensatory amount that was paid to balance the gain or 
loss in transaction due to difference in weights and measures. 
Some other passages show that it was paid in cash or kind 


7 


at various rates according to the form of objects sold or . 


purchased? But how the state was to bs benefitted from 
vyājz is not clear from ‘any of these passages. However, to 


the state did accrue the benifit of this levy on the sale and ` 


purchase of commodities, most of which were state controlled. 
An interesting thing about itis that it was levied on finès 
also* and an explanation is given to justify it." 


About the coins, it is said that only those coins could be 
used in currency (patagatra) which were validated by vyajz 
(wyajrparifuddha). This is followed by the prescription of 
fine of 12 pagas for the use of para coin, one müshaka less in 
weight. This suggests that vyajz had something to do with 
the weight of the coins. It seems that the paga coins, which 
"were worn during currency (pagagatr2) and were reduced by 
a mashaka or more were invalid for further currency. Such 
coins were in all probablity returned to the Rapadarsaka and 


Hodivala, Historical Studies in M ughal Numismatics. 132, ` 

Book II, Chapt. VI, Text, I, 137. 

Book II, Chap. VI, Text I, p. 140. 

Book II, Chapt. 15, Text I, p. 232. 

Book IL Chapt. 16, Text I, p.242; Book II, Chapt. 19, Text I, 
. 262. 

Book Thr, Chapt. 7, Text, II, p. 101. 

Ibid, p. 102, 
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he issued fresh coins after charging five percent as vyaj? to 
compensate the loss of the weight. In medieval times, bata 
was charged on the coins reduted in weight. From .fn-i- 
Akbari we know that the three degrees of the muhar, which 
was current from the begining of the reign of Akbar, passed 
as current and was valued at 360, 350 and 340 dams, 
according as it had lost in weight less than 3, 6 and 9 rice 
grains respectively.! 


Forged Coins and Forgers ° 


It seems that the counterfeiting of coins was not unusual 
in this period as is evident from the vigilence which: has been 
shown by the author of the ArthaSastra. He has declared all 
those as suspect manufacturers of false coins (kürarüpa-karaka) 
who were seen frequently purchasing objects used in the 
manufacture of coins? He has given a long list of such ` 
things, which incidently inform us about the minting appara- 
tus. This passage is referred to above to elucidate the meaning 
of rupa? A spy was to be vigilent in detecting a counter- 
feiter and the latter was to be banished when detected.’ 
The manufacture, acceptance and exchange of counterfeit 
coins ‘(kita-ripa) was punished with æ fine of 1000 paras. 
Their entry in the state-treasury was a. capital offence? 


Blochman, Ain-i-Akhari (translation), T, p. 32. 
Book IV, Chap. 4, Text IL. p. 137. 

Ante, p. 3, f.n. 2. 

Book IV, Chap 4, Text. II, p. 137 
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THE RIGHT OF MINTING COINS IN ANCIENT INDIA ` 
LALLANJI GOPAL 


State and Coins— Smith's theory about 
punch-marked coins 


ə V.A. Smith! originated the view that the punch-marked 
coinage was a private issue of guilds and silversmiths with 
the permission of the ruling powers. But the independent 
works of Spooner? Bhandarkar? and Walsh,‘ revealing the 
coins of particular regions to have marks occurring in certain 
constant and regular groups, have established that the coins 
recovered so far are all State issues of particular areas. It 
is, however, to be admitted in favour of Smith that as 
merchants and traders are the people most concerned with the 
smooth sailing of commercial transactions, the coins must 
have been originally initiated by them. The fact of there 
- being no extant specimens of punch-marked coins issued by. 
guilds and silversmiths may be explained as due to 
their peculiar marks having so far escaped the notice of 
scholars. It is also possible that when the State assumed 
the function of minting coins, earlier private issues in 
circulation were withdrawn to be given a new impress.’ 


Correlation between imperialism and the beginning of 
currency 


The State issues are to be explained as due to the rise 
of imperialism in that period. The formation of strong 
monarchies had started in the age of the Buddha, nay even 
towards the close of the Vedic period. The evolution of 
imperialistic tradition is related with the growth of a coinage 
system both as cause and effect. It was the growing needs 
of the States that necessitated a regular State coinage. 
Money was needed for several works of basic importance. 
Cash money was essential for maintaining a standing army. 
Moreover, with the stabilisation of society and the accom- 
panying rise in the scope of the activities of a State, the 
. king was required to have enough cash. Tradition, which 
speaks of Kautilya amassing wealth before undertaking his 





, 


1 

2. ASI-AR, 1905-6, p. 153. i! 

3. ASI-AR, 1918-4, p 220 f. 

4. JBORS, 1919, pp. 18 ff; JRAS, Centenary Supplement, 1924, p. 175. 
6. S. K. Chakrabortty— Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 129. 
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scheme of replacing the Nandas by amother power,’ attests 
to this importance of. coined money. The; Nandas, the first 
important imperial dynasty, are known to have acquired 
huge wealth. Patafjali records the Mauryan policy to 
collect money. P3 


The evolution of coined money inits turn served as a 
factor in the establishment of imperial power. The coined 
money gave the State wide powers. Its control over the 
different sections of society increased. A coinage system 
enabled a king to pay the State officers in cash and thus 
did away with much ofthe chances for, the growth of a 
feudal order which necessarily weakens a central power. 
It is not without significance that the evo.ution and growth 
of the so-called feudal order after the disintegration of the 
Gupta power took place in the period which saw the beginning 
of a gradual decrease in the number of coins. This suggests 
a strong correlation between the two. 


Early state issues’ 

It is reasonable to suppose that the State took upon 
itself early the duties of minting coins, which had a growing 
"importance in the set-up of the new society. The patient 
researches of a long line of scholars, among whom Durga 
Prasad, Walsh? and D. D. Kosambi* are prominent, have 
helped us to identify the punch-marked coins to belong to 
the individual monarchs of the Sai$unaga, Nanda and 
Mauryan dynasties or as the independent local currency of 
the Kogala kingdom before it was absorbed by the Magadha 
empire. . 


State prerogative to issus coins 

There were, however, some dynasties that are known 
not to have issued their own coins? IL seems that a State 
issued coins only as a matte¥ of convenience. If sufficient 
money was already in circulation no need was felt to mint 
new coins. Coins were ao doubt regarded as cne of the 
insignias of royalty but their. absence did not necessarily 
mean the negation of political independence. All this, how- 
ever, cannot be construed to deny the king the exclusive 
right of minting coins. ZEE 








1. Of. MahavaWsatika and Jain tradition (R. K, Mookerji— Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and his times, pp. 368, 312). 

2. JP of ASB,(N.S.) Num. Supp. XLV and XLVII. 

3. JBORS, 1919 and 1939 ; JRAS, 1939; JNSI, 11 and IV ; MASI, 
Vol. 59. . 

4. NAI, IV pp. 60-66. ! 

5. Eg. the Vakatakas, Pallavas, Gangas, Kadambas and Ikshvakus, . 

The Palas did not issue regular coins. 
$, K.V.R. Aiyangar—Ancicnt Indian Econcmic Thought, p. 79, 
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Minting of coins—a state monopoly 

The Arthasastra reveals the State as exercising complete 
control over the coinage system. The minting of coins was a 
State monopoly, The Superintendent of Mint was authorised to 
issue coins on behalf of the king A person making a counter- 
feit coin or one using it was to be heavily punished.? Elsewhere, 
a fine of 25 pagas is provided for offenders other than the 
manufacturer, the seller, the purchaser and the examiner? 
of coins, implying thereby that those exempt here were really 
more serious offenders, deserving heavier punishments. The 
king was further required to set spies after the manufacturers 
of counterfeit coins and to banish them when their guilt was 
proclaimed. The Lakshagadhyaksha or Superintendent of Mint 
of the Arthašastra is named as Rapyadhyaksha in the Amara- 
kosa® Kings used to guard zealously this right of theirs to 
issue coins. Even as late as 592 A.D. we find it stated in the 
‘Inscription of Vishnushena that a person who ‘used counter- 
feit coins was fined six and one-fourth silver coins and that 
no excuse for reduction of the fine in the case of this crime 
was allowed.® Í 


State supervision over coins 


The State exercised a general supervision and control over 
the media of exchange. The State officer named Rapadaršaka 
mentioned in the Arthaśāstra? regulated currency both as 
relating to commercial transactions and as legal tender admis- 
sible into the treasury. The ArthaSastra® prescribes fines on 
an examiner of coins declaring an unacceptable current coin 
to be worthy of being entered into the treasury or rejecting an 
acceptable current coin. This Rapadarfaka is evidently the 
same as the officer called Rapatarka mentioned by Patanjali.? 
The inspection of current kbarshzparus seems to have been his 
chief duty. , 


Right of merchants to mint coins —Arthasastra evidence 


It is the translation by R. Shamasastry of a passage in 
the Artha$zstra which forms the basis of the view that 
corporate bodies had the right to issue coins. The translation 

runs: “the State goldsmith shall employ artisans to manu- 


II. 12 š ` 
IV.1 

II. 12 

IV.4 

II. 9. 92. 
JRASB, XVI, pp. 117 ff. 
II. 12 

IV. 1. 

I. 337 ; on Panini I. 4.52. He is referred to as examining a coin 
and people are said to cause him to examine a coin, 
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° facture gold and silver coins from the “ballion of citizens and 
country people." This translation hes been approvingly 
quoted by several scholars. Others, who explain the ex- 
pression paurajanapadanam to mean two corporate bodies, one 
for the whole country (excepting the capital) and the other 
for the citizens of the capital? have opined. that the State 
manufactured the coins of corporate bodizs.* But the passage 
does not imply that the State goldsmith minted coins for the 
public? It simply refers to the State gcldsmith- manufactu- 
ring ornaments of silver and gold for the public A careful 
study of the scheme of chapters in :he ArthaSastra also 
supports this explanation of the passage. The Superintendent 
of Mint and the Examiner of Coins are mentioned in chapter 
12 of the second book of the .ArthaSastra. If Sauwvarnika was 
really a manufacturer of coins he would have been better 
referred toin this chapter dealing with tae minting of coins 
and not ina subsequent chapter?  Furtaer, it appears more 
reasonable for the Superintendent of Mint to have been 
in charge of minting coins even for corporate bodies and : 
general public. In the thirteenth chapter of its second book, 
the Arthaízstra requires the Superintendent of Gold to 
construct a goldsmith’s office for the manufacture of gold and. 
silver articles and to appoint a skilful ard trustworthy gold- 
smith (Sauvargika)to have a shop in ths centre of the road. 
The passage in dispute is the first line of the next chapter 
(IL 14). It gives & separate account of the functions of the 
State goldsmith (Sauvarmika) evidently because of the impor- 

. tance of his work. iu i 


Indications of private mint 


But this is not to suggest that the practice so common in 
India of traders and merchants preparing mohurs or metallic 
pieces of definite weight did not exist ir those times. The 
charges viz. rüpika, vyaji and parzkshika! were really realised 
when such metallic pieces were paid to tke State treasury in 
connection with business transactions. The ripika was a 
discount consisting partly of a seigniorage for coins issued at 
their metallic value and partly of compensation for deprecia- 
tion. The vyaj? was the amount realised because of the 
difference of 5% between the royal and the commercial 





l. 14—sauvarnikah paurajanapadinam rēpyasuvarnamāvešanibhi}, 
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measures. The Zrikshika was evidently the charge for 
testing the purity end weight of such metallic pieces.! 


Negama ccins 
Opinion is sherply divided on the significance of certain 
coins found at Texila* with the word ‘negama’ on the obverse 
‘and sometimes a name on the reverse. Some scholars find in 
these coins & corroboration of the view that corporate asso- 
ciations of traders did actually issue coins? Jayaswal 
opined that the Negama coins were issued by the State for 


the association of the city merchants while the Janapada . 


coins were the issue of the corporate body for the whole 
kingdom excluding the 'capitalf Jayaswal’s theory has 
been criticised because of the interpretation he proposed for the 
term [Jànapada. D. R. Bhandarkar? has suggested that negama 
stands for the maigamah of the Smrtis in the sense of City 
States. As, however, has been shown elsewhere, nigama 
means & particular type of locality inhabited by traders and 
businessmen, the term naigamah may have been derived both 
in the sense of a merchant and the corporate body of the 
merchants residing in that locality. The latter sense finds 
support from sev2ral authoritative legal commentaries which 
explain the term to mean a merchants’ guild. It may, there- 
fore, be suggested that a negama issued coins as the authority 
in charge of a articular city. The view that merchants’ 
guilds had the privilege to issue coins is not inherently 
revolting. As-suggested above, it is likely that merchants 


were probably the first to begin the. minting of coins. Some | 


small States might have allowed the merchant guilds to retain 
their privilege to” mint coins for sometime. It is to be re 
membered that originally the States were not very particular 
to claim coin-mimting as their privilege. They seem to have 
acquired the exclusive right of minting coins only gradually. 
It is not without significance that ‘negama’ coins do not appear 
in later times whea the State prerogative had been established 
firmly. But, it is possible that even the negamas were allowed 
to mint mohurs or metallic pieces equal to their metallic value. 


. JPASB, (N.S.) Num. Suppl, No. XL. p, 10. 

Cunningham— CAI, pp. 63-65, Plate III. Such coins have been 
reported from some other sites like Kaus$&mbi eto. 

Rapson—Zncian Coins, p.3; R. K. Mookerji - Local oderint, 
pp. 114 ff. 

Hindu Polita, pp. 264 ff, 157. 

Carmichael Lectures 1918, pp. 175- . 

Cf. Ch. on Commercial Organization in my thesis “Economic 
Developmert in Ancient India (400 B. C. to 100 AD) to be 
pooR shortly, 
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INTERPRETATION OF A FEW SYMBOLS ON SOME 
` TRIBAL COINS OF ANCIENT: INDIA 
J. N. BANERJEA : 


The numerous and varied symbols and figures that 
appear on the early punch-marked and cast coins of India 
are very difficult to interpret. Various suggestions have been 
made by different scholars about their real ‘nature, none of 
which is universally accepied. Yet, there seems to be a 
consensus of ‘opinion among numismmtisits that - most ` 
of them are of a religious character, though it is not safe 
to go further and try to connect them definitely with one or 
more of the ancient religious ‘cults of India. The symbols 
or figures, however, that appear on the ea-ly local and tribal 
coins, which as a class are much later im point of date than 
the other groups mentioned above, are not so numerous and 
varied in character. The real nature of & good many of 
them again can be determined with-a great deal of certainty 
on the basis of implicit and sometimes explicit indications 
furnished by the coins themselves and on, other grounds, 
‘Thus, there is a good deal of justification in recognising the, 
phallic symbol, the therio- and anthropomorphic forms of 

iva as well as the sthala-vrikeha of the god on some Ujjain 
coins at one and the same time! There can also be little 
doubt that the ‘cock on post’ device appearing on the ‘cock 
and bull Mitra' series.coins of Ayodhya is just & numismatic . 
characterisation of the kukkufadhvaja sacred to the god - 
Kartikeya, one of the earliest plastic representations of which 
was found at Lala Bhagat near Kanpur The post with a 
recurved.top, the lower part of which is put inside a railing 
ipresent on the earliest variety of the Yeudheya coinage as 
also on the coins of the Arjunaysnas was ‘ong ago recognised 
by me.as a yipa (sacrificial post). Before it is seen a bull 
which I recognised as the sacrificial ball! It was further, 
pointed out by me that ‘the bull before the yàpa''device on 
these early tribal coinage was most prooably indicative of 
the Silagava sacrifice mentioned in the Z$vaizyama and other ^ 
Grihyasitras, the performance of which was supposed to bring 
wealth and prosperity. |The Yaudheyas are sometimes 
described in the earlier varieties of their cains as bahudhanyaka, 
signifying that this martial -tribe whose spiritual and 





l. Developmént of Hindu Iconography, 2nd Edition, by Banerjea, 
p. 113, pl. I, figs. 14-5. 


2. Ibid, p. 141, pl. II, fig. 5; op. 1C5-06. 
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temporal ruler was the divine war-lord Kartikeya (Brahman- 
yadeva-Kumara) set a great deal of importance on the 
attainment of riches (bahudhanam).} 


In the case of several other figures and symbols shown 
on these varieties of coins, their nature appears to be 
explicitly indicated by the manner in which they are repre- 
sented on them. Thus, the figure of Gaja-Lakshmi on some 
. coins of Kaugambi (coins of Bahasatimita) and of Ayodhya 
` (coins of Višakhajeva), the figure of a polycephalous Siva 
on a few coins of Ujjain, and that of Kartikeya (Svami 
Brahmanyadeva Kumara) on the majority of the Yaudheya 
coins can be easily recognised. That the human figure 
` described as ViSpa(Sva)mitra in Kharoshthi script on the 
unique silver coins of the Audumbara chief Dharaghosha 
stands for Siva, ard the temple witli the trident-battle-axe in 
front of it showr on a good many copper coins of such 
Audumbara chiefs as Rudradasa, Sivadasa and Dharaghosha 
represents a Saiva shrine have been accepted unanimously. 
It is not easy, hcwever, to determine the exact nature of 
some of the devices that appear on the neatly executed 
bisctiptual coins (both in silver, and in copper) that were issued 
in the name of Rai Amoghabhüti, the chief of the Kuninda - 
tribe. There has been som& uncertainty about the exact 
personality of Amoghabhüti, but Allan’s characterisation of 
him as an enterprising chief of a Himalayan tribe in the 
first century B.C. is certainly justifiable. Allan rightly. 
observes, “Economically the silver coins of the Kunindas 
represent an attempt of an Indian ruler to issue a native 
silver coinage which would compete in the market with the 
later Indo-Greek silver. He was probably an Indian chief 
who founded a short-lived kingdom at the close of the periods 
of Greek dominion in the Panjab in the last half of the first 
century B. C., whizh was soon swept away by the Saka and. 
Kushan invaders" ? 


If we accept the aforesaid statement of Allan, we can 
throw some light cn the real nature of a few of the devices 
appearing on the obverse and reverse sides of the Kuninda 
silver, coins. That their module was suggested by the 


1. Indian Histarical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, pp. 497 ff. The Mahabha- 
rata also rezers to these ayudhajivi Kshatriyas known also as 
Mattamiyirekas as the possessors of immense wealth and pros- 
perity ; DHI (2nd edition), pp. 143 ff. : 

2. Smith was of opinion that the name of Amoghabhüti was continued 
on the Kunirda coinage long after his disease ; Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, p. 161. According to Jayaswal 
Amoghabhit. was an official title, and ‘the coins are really anonym- 
ous; Hindu Polity. p. 82 note. 

8. J. Allan, BM Catalogue of the Coins af Ancient India, pp. cii—cili. 
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hemidrachms of the later Indo-Greek rulers has been. accepted 
by numismatists, but no one doubts the purely Indian 
character of the devices used’ on them. On their obverse are 
shown :a deer to right and ‘a figure of Lakshmi standing 
facing on a lotus and holding a lotus in her uplifted right 
hand’ (Allan). The symbol between the horns of the deer 
described by Allan as ‘the cobra symbol’ is undoubtedly the 
$rivatsa mark, and the Lakshmi figure and this mark jointly 
establish the identity of the deer device.. Itis most probably 
nothing but the theriomorphic representation of the goddess 
herself. So here also, as in the case of Siva. and his emblem 
and two forms on a variety of the Ujjain coins mentioned 
above, we find the symbolic, anthropomorphic and theriomor- 
phic representations of the goddess at one and the same time. 
That the goddess was also conceived ‘as a deer by the ancient 
Indian sages is proved by the first verse af the Srz-sakta, a late : 
supplement of the Rigveda. It reads: 


Hiranyavarnam harinim suvarnar ajatasrajam | 
‘Chandran’ hiranmayin Lakshmin jatavedo mamavaha I| 


` The Rishi invokes Agni to bring to him ‘the moon(like) 
golden (goddess) Lakshmi who is a  golden-coloured deer 
(adorned with) gold and silver garlands’. "The deer is prover- 
bially swift-moving and restless, and so is the goddess of 
fortune and wealth, who is usually described in Indian 
literature as ehatiohala (fickle, restless). . But the three-arched 
mountain symbol with crescent shown below the deer and the 
six-arched hill-device below the Wandipada tri$il symbol on the 
reverse, both probably signifying Mount Meru in this context, 
may have subtle reference to the king's desire for ensuring the 
stable residence of the goddess in his realm. 


There are six symbols also systematically arranged on the ' 
reverse, two of which (the Nandipada tri$2l and the six-arched 
hill in the centre) have just been mentioned. The auspicious 
Swastika mark with the Vardhamana below it appear on the 
left, and a, zig-zag line probably indicating a river is shown 
below the hill device in the centre. The right side is solely 
occupied by a, peculiar device which requires some explanation. 
It consists of a vertical shaft arising from some sort of a 
railing, the top section of which is imtersected by three 
parallel horizontal lines projecting slightly on either side of the 
main vertical shaft; from these side projections hang short 
stumpy objects at regular intervals, which are probably 
nothing but schematic representations of garlands or wreaths. 
Cunningham does not describe the device, and V. A. Smith 
calls it''& conventional tree within railing’ ; Allan without 
naming itin any way simply gives a line drawing of it in the 
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descriptive section of his Catalogue (p. 159). But this peculiar 
device may stand for nothing but a sketchy outline of the 
Indradhvajasampat, a royal insignia so: graphically described 
by Varahamihira in his Brihatsarhita (Ch. 42, S. Dvivedi's 
Edition) The ensign named after Devaraja. Indra was a 
wooden post, wel decorated with flower and jewel garlands, 
which was given to Indra by Vishnu for victory over the 
Asuras. . The Sa-hitakaára tells us that the gods being 
repeatedly defeated by the demons were advised by Brahma 
to go to the great god Vishnu for redress, Vishnu on being 
approached by them gave their chief Indra this glorious ensign 
with the help of which they finally defeated their enemies. 
Then Indra gave a bamboo replica of it (vegumayin yashtisi) to 
the Chedi king Uparichara Vasu who paid due homage to it. 
Thenceforward' it was ordained by Indra that those kings 
who would worship this ensign like Vasu ‘will possess good 
fortune and wealta, their injunctions will be obeyed in this 
"world, their subjects will attain happiness and will be free 
from fear and disezse, and will enjoy plenty of food’? The 
Kuninda chief Amoghabhiiti very probably carved out a 
short-lived kingdom for himself during the decline of the 
` Greek power in the north, and issued these remarkable silver 
coins in imitation cf the Greek module. But the devices that 
were used by him cn his coins were purely Indian in character, 
and were indicative of good fortune, wealth and victory in a 
clearly Indian way. This seems to be the real significancé of 
„the symbolic language of his coins. i Ret 


1. Brihat samhite (Dvivedi's Edition), Ch. 42, vv. 9.10 : 
Prito mahzna Maghava prüáhatvas ye nripāh karishyanti | 
Vasuvad—»asumantaste bhivi siddhajiga bhavishyanti || 
Mudttah prajascha tesham bhayarogavivarjitah prabhutannah 


NORTH INDIA AFTER THE FALL OF. 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE: 


'R.C. MAJUMDAR 


About forty-four years ago I wrote an acia] in Bengali, 
and nine years later, two in English,? on the subject indicated 
by the title of this paper. The progress of Indology during 
this long interval has invalidated, or at least rendered very 
doubtful, many of the assertions confidently made by early 
scholars in those days, and very different views are now taken 
by scholars regarding Pushyamitra or the Sunga dynasty 
founded by him. But, generally speaking, . these views are 
arrived at in connection "with other connected or allied topics, 
particularly the Indo-Greek rule in India, and the condition 
of Northern India after the fall of the Mauryas does not seem 
to have been undértaken as an independent study, by itself; 
free from the various theories about the Indo-Greeks and 
Kushanas. It is necessary therefore to make a fresh study of 
the subject. l 


In the first article, named above, I strongly criticised the 
views of MM. Haraprasad Sastri that Pushyamitra led a 
Brahmanical revolt against the Buddhist Mauryas, and tried 
to show that the replacement of the Mauryas. by the Suhgas 
was no more due to any religious action than the succession 


.of the Kanvas to the Sungas, both of whom followed Brah- 


manical religion. This view, was repeated by H.C. Ray- 
chaudhuri? and is now generally accepted. So this point 
needs no further discussion. 


According to the testimony of the: Puranas and the 
Harsha Charita, Pushyamitra usurped the throne of Magadha 


' after killing the last Mauryan King Brihadratba. This view has 
been accepted by all scholars, and it is a rational presumption 


that he celebrated his horse-sacrifice at his cepital city Patali- 
putra after the horse was led back after a year s victorious 
campaign.’ 


The performance of this sacrifice is mentioned in Kali 


dasa's Malavikagnimitra, and has been more than confirmed by 








Manasi o Marmavani, 1323 B. S. (1916 A. D), p. . 225. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 1 (1925), pp. 91 ff., 514 ff 

Political History of Ancient India, 5th edition, pp. ?64 ff. (The first 
edition of the book was published ia 1923). 

Only one scholar has a doubts about it, as will be 
noted later, .. : : 22€ 
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an epigraphic record which refers to Pushyamitra as performer ° 
of two horse-sacrifices.! | 


The authenticity of the sacrifice having been thus ` 
established, we may look a little more closely into the account 
given in the drama. According to it the news of the sacrifice 
was conveyed to Agnimitra, then ruling at. Vidiga, in a letter 
written by his fathzr Pushyamitra from the sacrificial enclosure 
(Yajüa-Saraza) He says that he had sent Vasumitra (son of 
Agnimitra) with hundred princes, to guard the sacrificial 
horse, let loose as à challenge to other kings, with instruction 
to return within a year. The horse, while roaming on the 
‘south’ or ‘right’ (dakshiza) bank of the Sindhu river was seized 
by a Yavana cavalry squadron, Vasumitra, after a fierce 
fight, defeated tha Yavanas, and returned with the horse. 
Pushyamitra concludes the letter by asking his son Agnimitra 
to come with his wives and witness the.sacrificial ceremony? 


The river Sindhu was taken by Wilson to mean the well. 
known Indus river, and there is no doubt that this is the 
most natural interpretation. When a writer mentions the 
. name of a famous river like Sindhu or Ganga, he obviously 
refers to the well-known river of that name. There are several 
small rivers known as Kali Sindhu or Sindhu, but if the 
author had any one of them in view, he would have 
surely added some qualifying epithet to distinguish it from 
the one which, he knew, would naturally occur to the 
mind of his reader. The grounds on which this natural 
interpretation has been rejected are thus stated by Cun- 
ningham: “But as Pushyamitra and his son Agnimitra) 
are called the rulers of Vidiša,. which is described as lying 
to the north. of che Vindhya mountains, and as bounded 
by the kingdom »f Vidarbha or Berar on the South, the 
Sindhu of the drama cannot possibly be the Indus. The 
great Indus also flows from north to south, and has no south 
bank, on which the skirmish with the Yavana cavalry, as 
described by Pushyamitra could have taken place, ...... tes 
the only one which has a south bank ‘is the famous Sindhu 
of Narwar,’” 


The second arguinent may be easily disposed of. The 
Sindhu of Narwar, like the Indus, runs north to south, but 
has bends towards the west at some places. The Indus 
has also similar bends, the most prominent being the one: 
at about ten miles below Attock, where for nearly another 





1. Bpigraphia Indica, XX, 57 ; 

2. Malavikágnimitra, Act V. For an English translation of the letter, 
ef. V. A. Smita, The Early History of India, 3rd Ed., p. 201. 

3, Numismatic O*rgnicle, 1870, PP. 226-7; IHQ, I, 215-9. 
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* ten miles the Indus flows in a due east-west course. Further, 
the expression taken to mean ‘south bark’ may also mean 
the ‘right bank.’ 


The first argument of. Cunningham’ is weaker still. 
Pushyamitra has not been called the ruer of Vidiga, and 
the invitation to Agnimitra, who was ruling at Vidiga, to 
witness the sacrificial ceremony, shows that Pushyamitra 
himself was ruling elsewhere, presumably at Pataliputra. 
As a matter of fact there is no valid ground to ` suppose 
that the successor of the Maurya empi-e ruled over only 
Vidiga or a small principality like it. The extent of Pushya- 
mitra's empire must be determined on inde»endent grounds. 


There are some indications in the Milavikagnimitra that 
Pushyamitra ruled over an extensive territory. These are 
the A$vamedha ceremony. and the instruction to Vasumitra 
to let the horse roam at large for a year. This is certainly 
incompatible with a small Kingdom. I 


If we presume that Pushyamitra performed the ceremony . 
at Pataliputra, the letter writzen by him contains an indication 
that the Sindhu mentioned init as the scene of the battle 
between the Greeks and Vasumitra cannot be the Sindhu of 
Narwar. For, in that case, the battle must have taken 
place within, or not far from, the boundary ‘of the kingdom - 
of Vidi$à, and its result must have been xnown to Agnimitra 
before it reached him via Pataliputra. Yet the breathless 
anxiety with which the mother of Vasumitra was listening 
to that part of the letter which mentioned the fight in which 
his son was, engaged, leaves no doubt that the Court of 
Vidisa was completely ignorant of ‘the incident. On the 
whole, one, unprejudiced by any theory of the history of the 
period, is bound to take the Sindhu mentioned by Kalidasa 
as the Indus, and not a small, almost insignificant, river of 
that name. One mightas well take the Ganga to mean the 
Wainganga or Penganga in C. P., and icentify the famous 
Yamuna or Kalindi with the rivers of the same name in Bengal. 


But while there seems to be little doub: that Kalidasa 
used the name Sindhu to denote the Indus, it is not so easy 
to determine how far we can accept, as historical, the 
reported fight between Vasümitra and the Yavanas on the 
banks of that river. That Kalidasa knew ‘some authentic 
details of the reign of Pushyumitra is proved by his reference 
to the Ašuamedha sacrifice which is authenticated by 
‘epigraphic record. That the Yavanas or Greeks poured into 
India from the north-west during the reign of Püshyamitra 
is also well authenticated by coins. A szrong presumption, 
therefore, arises in favour of the account given by Kalidasa. 


7. 
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Unfortunately no positive and reliable evidence is 
available regarding the extent of Pushyamitra’s empire. The. 
question has been complicated by the various theories about 
the invasion of India by the Bactrian Greeks, and it is 
necessary to discuss these before proceeding further. 


It was generally held by the older generation of scholars 
that the Greeks under either Menander or Demetrius made 
extensive, conques:s in the interior of India, advanced up to 
Pataliputra, and. even seized it for a time. All this is based 
upon the evidence of coins, the incidental references in 
Patafijali’s MahabEashya about the siege of Saketa and Madhya- 
mika by the Yavanas, and the account given in the Yuga 
Purana section of the Garg? Samhita. 


The verses in the Yuga Purana section were originally 
translated as follows : : | 


“Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa 
(n Oudh) the Faficala country and Mathura, will reach 

"(or take) Kusumadhvaja. Pushpapura (Pataliputra) being 

reached...... all provinces will undoubtedly be in disorder."! 


On the basis of all these, it was held by Tarn, that 
Menander, the general of Demetrius, conquered: Mathura, 
Pañcala, Saketa and Magadha as far as Pataliputra.? There 
is no doubt tha: such a view of Greek conquest is mainly 
responsible for the interpretation of Sindhu in the Malavikagni- 
mitra as a river in Central India by many scholars. They 
believe that the Greek cavalry, who fought with Vasumitra, 
formed a part cf the victorious Greek army. Tarn, for 
. example, holds that the territory of Menander extended up to 
the Sindhu tributary of the Chamba] and “Vasumitra, who 
was guarding thé horse, came to the south bank of the Sindhu 
and had a brush with some Yavana cavalry who were patrol- 
ling the northern bank” Tarn observes that the view that 
Kalidasa's Sindhi was the Indus is “historically nonsense." 
But, one may ask, isita greater nonsense than to suppose 
that a king, resolved to establish his paramountcy, and letting 
locse a horse for the performance of the appropriate sacrifice, 
would send an army on a conquering expedition when the 
Greeks had seized Pataliputra, his capital city, the Greek 
sovereignty was established in the heart of India, and a Greek 
army was patroll.ng the banks of the Sindhu—tributary of the 
Chambal? It is forgotten by these scholars that &ccording 

1, H;O0. Rayctaudhuri, op. cib., p. 354. 

9. For a recent exposition of this view. cf. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in 

Bactria and India, 2nd Ed., pp. 146-7, 227. 
Tarn, op. cis, 228. ' 


Ibid. 
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° to: Kalidasa, Vasumitra was at the heed bf a conquering 
expedition for a year to proclaim the paramountcy of Magadha, 
and this is hardly compatible' with the view that the Greeks 
had already seized Pataliputra and were still ruling over a 
vast region in India extending almost up to the border of the 
Vidiga Kingdom. 


It has often been unfortunate for lüdian history that a 
theory, once propounded on very insufficient grounds by a high 
authority, comes to be looked upon asan established fact, 
and every historical incident bearing upon: it is twisted to 
support it, An apt illustration of this is furnished by the 
above theory of the invasion of the Bactrian Greeks on the 
basis of which the entire history: of ‘Northern | India after the 
fall of the Mauryas has been reconstructec. I 


Dr. A. K. Narain, the latest writer ca the subject, has 
demonstrated that Tarn's theory about Menander's conquest 
of mid-India has no basis to stand upon, &nd doubts whether 
he made any conquest in the east beyond the Jhelum. There 
was only an invasion of the Greeks, of the nature-of a raid, in 
course of which they might have reached Pataliputra, but 
there was no conquest. 


Even this information is based mainly upon the Yuga 
Purana, the discovery of a better manuscript of which puts 
an altogether different complexion upon the whole episode. 
According to the correct reading of the passage, quoted above, 
it is hot the Yavanas who conquered Mathurā and Patüchala, 
but the ruling powers of Mathura and Pafichala, together with 
the Yavanas, attacked Saketa and proc ceded to Kusuma- 
dhwaja (identified with Pataliputra).? 


Another important point to which Narain draws our 
attention is that there is no valid ground to suppose that this 
(or any other Greek) invasion took place soon after the reign 
of Saligtika, the Maurya King mentioned m the Yuga Purana. 
He has shown that there was only one Greek raid upon 
Saketa and Magadha, and that took place during the last 
years of the reign of Pushyamitra, about 150 B.C? This 
view may not beregarded as certain, butit is Certainly not 
less plausible than the theories entertained by Tarn and other ` 
scholars before him. ` : ' 


We may therefore dismiss from our mina the story of the 
Greek invasion of India to the éast of the Indus at the time 
when Pushyamitr& ascended the throne. The two definite 

^ X. A.K. Narain, The Indo-Grzeks, pp, 80 f.. - ; 

3, Ibid., 82-3, 174 ff. 

3. Ibid., 83. 
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facts that we know about the extent of the Kingdom over which 
he exercised süzerainty are that both Vidiga (Central India) 
and Ayodhya (U. P.) acknowledged his authority. For the 
rest we have to rely on tradition. 


Reference may be made in this connection to the story 
preserved: in. the .Divyavadana which tells us that Pushyamitra ` 
had an animus against Buddhism ‘and tried to destroy the 
Buddhist monastery of Kukkutaérama at Pataliputra." Having 
failed in this enterprise, he proceeded to the north-west as far 
as Sakala (Sialkot), and even beyond, and tormented the 
Buddhists, P. C. Bagchi has traced the substance of this 
story also in the Mamju$rzmülakalpa; and, after an elaborate : 
discussion, accepted the campaign of Pushyamitra in the north- 
west as a historical.fact. Tarn also regarded it as not ' 
altogether devoid of truth.*. Of course, the story is at best a 
very old tradition, and we cannot accept it in all its details. 
But it pre-supposes a wide-spread belief that Pushyamitra’s 
empire extended up to the heart of the Panjab and probably 
even beyond it. ` 


If we add to this fact the performance of two horsé- 
sacrifices by Pushyamitra, it would not be an unreasonable 
inference that the Magadhan. empire under Pushyamitra was 
a very extensive one and -might not inconceivably have 
extended from Eihar ‘to the Panjab. This view is indirectly 
supported by the evidence of coins. Pt ou 


The huge s:ructure of Indo-Greek history, built up by 
Tarn, has tumbled down like a house of cards in the light of 
the inferences mede by Whitehead, Allan and Narain. The 
coins of Menandez or any other Greek ruler are not commonly 
. found east of the Ravi. Stray specimens, but no hoards of 
Greek coins, have been found, and the numismatists 
arc strongly of the opinion. that such finds of Indo-Greek coins ` 
are evidence not of their rule, but of the popularity of their 
money, in these eastern districts. The coins also make it 
clear that Mathura was never included in the Greek Kingdom, 
but remained in the hands of the local Kings until its 
conquest by the Saka satrap Rajuvula, who, like his son, 
copied the local type of the coins. “Had the Yavanas 
been already there”, wrote Allan, “there would have been 
a break in the Hindu coinage earlier.’ Tarn’s view that 
.the Indo-Greek Kings ruled. in Mathura is therefore quite 
without foundaticn.? : 








1. JHQ, XXII, 82-91. 
2. Tarn, op. cit., 177-8. . 


3. A.K. Narain, op. cit., 88-9. ^,^ ` 
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The coins discovered in Mathura, Paüchala,. Avadh, and 
other localities in U.P. skow that local ruling dynasties 
flourished there in the post-Mauryan period. The more 
precise dates assigned to these ruling dynasties by . the 
numismatists have been inflrenced by: the supposed date of 
Kanishka. For example, ro less than fifteen local -kings 
are known from their coins tc have ruled at Mathura, followed 
by six satraps, four with Indian, and two with non-Indian, 
names. ‘The reign of all these rulers is pushed back -by 
Allan before the end of the’ first century B. C., presumably 
because according to the current view of Kushana chronology, 


- Kanishka ascended the throne:in 78 A.D. or not long 


afterwards. Asis well-known, the date of Kanishka is far 
from being settled yet. A close examination of the different 
theories on the subject show: that the scholars are moving 
in a vicious circle, supportirg the theory of 78 A. D. with 


‘the proposed dates of Satraps Rajuvula and others, which 


were themselves postulated mainly on the basis of the 
assumed date for Kanishka. 


-If we dismiss from ouz mind the cobwebs of theories 
that have gathered round the Indo-Greek, Parthian, Saka 


‘and Kushana rulers of Incia, but have no positive data to 


support them, we may postulate a rational view about the 
political condition of India after the fall of Maurya Empire. 
It would'appear that so lorg as Pushyamitra' was alive, he 
was able to maintain, to a large extent, the Magadhan 
Empire in Northern India, established by the Nandas and. 
Mauryas. Though the Creeks appeared in the' North- 
Western frontier, it was successfully defended in spite of 
their occasional raids. Pushyamitra signulised the revival 


‘of Brahmanical religion end- the establishment of his 
‘authority over the Maurya Empire by celebrating two 
. ASvamedha sacrifices. 


But some time after his death, the emoire showed the 


‘same signs of decay as we And in the case of every empire 


in India, from the Gupta down to the Muzhul period, Local 


‘chiefs or Governors gradually asserted their authority and 


began to assume real or virtual independence. But, as the 
case of Ayodhya shows, the supremacy of Pushyamitra (and 
his successors) was acknowledged for some time even after 
his death. The end of zhe nominal suzerainty of the 
Suügas was probably brought about by a joint invasion of 
the rulers of Mathura and Paficala, aided by Greek forces, 


either mercenary troops, or led by a Greek King. Avadh, 








1. For a detailed account of these kings of..J. Allan, ar qun of the 
Coins of Ancient India; pd. 1xxxviii, ff.; eviii fi, cxvi 
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which loyally stcod by the Sungas, was overrun, and the 
allies probably alvanced as far as Pataliputra, But their 
success was'shoctlived. Quarrels soon broke out among 
the heterogeneous forces and théy retired. Henceforth, 
° North India showed the usual spectacle which followed the 
decline of a mighty empire, namely a congeries of States 
corresponding to old traditional Kingdoms of Mathura, 


e: 


Paficala, Ayodhya, Magadha and a host of others. The ` 


beginning of this may be roughly placed in the second half 
of the second certury B. C. and the final collapse of the 
Sungas po. took place, as stated in the Purapas, some 
time about 72 B. C 


The above reconstruction is a hypothesis, based on the 


normal interpretetion of known facts and authenticated 
traditions. But - may claim that it is certainly not more, but. 
i probably less, open to objections than the other current views. 


on the subject. Of course, scepticism has no limit, and 
almost every assamption may be challenged. One scholar, 
for example; has essailed my view that Pushyamitra ruled in 
Magadha and performed his sacrificial ceremony there, on the 
. ground, that the Mlalavikagnimitra does not refer to Pataliputra 
as the place of sacrifice? He evidently ignores the unani- 
mous testimony o? the Puranas that the Suaga Pushyamitra 
and his successors were rulers, of Magadha, the capital of 
. which was Pataliputra. Of more valid criticisms, I may 
anticipate a few. i 


In the first place, I have not interpreted the verses in 
Yuga Purüna to mean, as is usually done, that the Maurya 
Empire collapsed, almost immediately after the reign of 
Salidüka. I thins the arguments advanced by A. K. Narain, 
which support my view, are quite plausible? Secondly, very 
little importance has been attached to the-role played by the 
Indo-Greek kings, particularly Demetrius and Menander, in 
the history of India to the east of the Panjab. This is based 
on the recent views of numismatists like Allan and Whitehead, 
supported and elaborated by A. K. Narain. Thirdly, I have 
assumed that the independent kingdom of Mathura was 
established in the latter. half of the second century B.C. As 
more than twenty kings are known from their coins to have 
ruled there before the Kushana conquest, the total reign- 
period of these rulers would cover a period of about 300 to 400 
years at the normal average rate of 15 to 20 years for each 





1. Proceedings of the Indian History ‘Congress, XII (1949), p. Fa 
. n, 9. 

2. H.C. Raychaudhury, op. cit., p. 353. 

3. A. K. Narain, op. cit., p. 85. 

4. Ibid, Cbapter IV, apeclally pp. 85 ff. 
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~e reign. This would. bring them down to 150 or 250 A. D. 
which is incompatible with:the date assigned to Kanishka, 
But the only positive datum about the chronology of the 
Kushanas that we possess so far is that they ruled in Mathura 
for a century before it passed into the hands of the Imperial 
Guptas.: We have no reason to hold that, this later event 
took place before the secoud half of the fourth century A. D. 
"The date of the Mathura kings according to my view is not 
therefore in conflict with the known facts, as distinct from- 
theories, about Kanishka. I bave discussed this problem in 
another paper!. l 


MA —M——————————————————————— 
1. (To be published shortly, id a monograph on the Date of Kanishka 


incorporating several papers submitted to'a symposium held in 1950 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. AKN). É 
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SOME HYPOTHESES ON THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL 


STRUCTURE OF THE INDO-GREEK KINGDOM 
ALBERTO M. SIMONETTA 


This attempt to propose a few hypotheses- on the political . 


structure and th» military organisation of the Indo-Gresk 
kingdom shall probably be considered by many a reader as 

. bold indeed, and I expect that their chief criticism will be, 
roughly, the. follewing one: when one considers that, apart 
from the coins, all the material remains of this realm might 
easily be displayec in a couple of shelves of an exhibition casé 
and all the literary evidence on the Indo-Greek history might 
be printed in half a dozen pages, it is fair to admit that any 
hypothesis on the political, social and military organisation of 
this state rest on such flimsy ground that it may well seem wise 
to wait for better evidence to be discovered before starting 
such attempts. 


To this, insteed of taking shelter behind the excuse that 
hypotheses in this field have already been proposed by various 
authorities (cp. Tern, 1951), I shall reply that hypotheses are 
tools to be used ta plan further investigations and to be tested 
against their results, and-do not pretend to be the final answer 
to any problem. Scientific investigations cannot, indeed. 
be either planned cr implemented without the framework of 
hypotheses; and, since archaeology endeavours rather to 
recover people's lives than to collect the dried bones of their 
artifacts, to try to figure which sort of reign is the one which 
lies buried in Afghanistan and in Pakistan is permissible and 
justified. 


It has been. shown by Wolski and by Narain that Greek 
settlements existed in Bactria in the times of the Achaemenids, 
and that a steacy inflow of Greek colonists came in the 
country during the rule of the Seleucids. The Greek colonists, 
however, did certeinly settle only in the towns, whether pre- 
existing or newly f»unded ones, as this was a constant pattern 
of Greek colonisation everywhere. Indeed the concentration 
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of the colonists in the towns,’ rather than taeir, scattering over 
the country (except obviously ' for a few afficers and traders) 
was a matter of necessity to the Greeks: évérywhere they 
were a small minority settled within a potentially, when not 
actually, hostile population, and it was ony by concentrating 


into fortified townships that they could survive: their battle- 


ments, being virtually impregnable for the barbarians, afforded 
a security, under which shelter their superiority in trade and 
in many crafts assured the prosperity of th= célonists. Finally, 
by living together in substantial groups :he: colonists might 
perpetuate themselves, as an ethnic graup,, a..matter of 
considerable impoitance to all minorities, and capital for such 
a proud people as: the Greeks, | who Sor lebelled all 
foreigners as “barbarians. V 


'There'is no doubt that iudicis m" the Greeks 
and-the native population occurred : suffice -t ta read Xenophon 
to see how much the Greek soldiers appreciatéd the Oriental 
beauties, but whether this had .the vast social impact 
postulated by Tarn, who always thinks cf Alexander and of 
his policy (which on this particulár: ssue was severely 
criticized by his contemporaries), seems tc. mes, quite dubious. 
It seems more probable that the ‘mixellenes’’, as Tarn calls 
them, formed a sort of caste by itself, incermediate between 
the ruling: Greeks and the mative population (which in the 
Indian ` territories was almost certainly Civided, at least to 


some extent, into castes). 


-Both Alexander and itis Seleucids &tblislied aed 
colonies in Bactria and we know that fund was granted to 
the colonists in the Seleucid empire, but the Greeks were not 


‘supposed to till the soil themselves : they were rather to live 


on the revenue of these lands, tilled by slaves, and provide 
a sort of territorial militia, which insu-ed; the control of 
Strategic points while forming centers from which the Greek 


. Civilisation could penetrate the county 


` This is the proper point to examine tha possible military 
organisation of the Indo- Greeks. 


To be an E weapon, the phažany, i in Alexander’s 
times, required such a high degree of t-aining and drilling 
that a: long period of active service was; required, and 
therefore both the kings and the city states did no longer 
rely on the city's levies for campaigning, these being mainly 
employed for garrison duty and other auxiliary services, 
while standing armies and ‘mercenaries were used on the 
battlefield. ; 
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It may be briefly recalled that the hóplites (whose 
equipment was, in the Macedonian army, lighter than in the 
Greek armies) were to form, in the field, a sort of slow 
moving spear-wa.l, as the long sarissae of the first four or 
five ranks were all protruding through the interstices of the 
front line. Owirg to the length and weight of the sarissa, 
such an array was effective only’ if it moved keeping 
an unbroken front and, as a typical example of the 
importance of keeping the phalanx locked together, one may 
recali the battle of Pydna, where the highly trained and 
powerful legions were easily rebuffed by the phalanx whilst it 
stood its ground, but as soon as it started advancing on broken 
ground at a hurried pace, its front began to crack and the 
Macedonians were easily cut to pieces by the Romans. 


Again the hypaspista, the light infantry, required an even 
more thorough drilling : they were to move quickly, and yet 
keep their ranks unbroken, in order to link the cavalry 
with the hoplites. We know for certain that hypaspists 
existed in the Indo-Greek army, as Strato I is shown wearing 
the typical hypsspist enquipment in his first issue under the 


‘regency of Aga:hocleia. The Macedonian hypaspist, being 


more heavily armed: than the Greek peltast, had higher 
possibilities both in attack and in defence, and his high 
military value .s proved by the fact that the agema of the 
hypaspists (one taxeis 1,000 strong) formed the king’s 
bodyguard. (This, incidentaly, must have been true of the 
Indo-Greek army, as we have seen that Strato I is shown on 
one issue wearing the hypaspist's uniform). 


In the Macedonian army, the cavalry was not as powerful 

a weapon as infantry: it was armed with sword and 
wore helmets and coiselets, but its chief weapon was the 
lance. As stirrups were unknown lo the Greeks, the lance was 
used as a thrusting weapon and not couched for shock as in 
the Middle Ages. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
Greek cavalry was no match for ihe heavy cataphracti of-the 
aka, Kushàna and Parthian armies. Again, the agema of the 

cavalry (one ile about 1500 strong) formed the king's body- 
guard. The agemas of the cavalry and of the hyapspist, as 
they existed in the West are rather akin to the maula, 
mentioned by Kautilya, which formed a sort of hereditary 
praetorians. (By the way, if Masson (1934)is right in his 
dating of the Artha$astra, then we have there a picture 
of the political crganisation of Northern India in early Gupta 
times; which may well bear. traces of the Indo-Greek 


organisation.) 
` 


< 


` 
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Some additional remarks may be made about the 
cavalry. We have a picture of their equipment, which is 
the typical Greek one in several coine which show the 
king on borseback, while the length of.the spear used may 
be deduced from the issues of Eucratides showing the 
charging Dioscuri, where it appears to have been about 20 
feet long. However there is evidence to show that the spear was 
abandoned sometimes after the reign of Eucratides. Indeed, 
there is a number of issues showing the king on horseback, 
but usually they show him armed only with a sword (whose 
existence may be proved by the clearly visible baldric). 
Hermaeus, however, is shown armed with bow and javeline,— 
avery unusual, armament for a Gréek. There may be'an 
explanation for this shift from the heavy sarissa to more 
handy thrusting weapons. The coins of the Saka and Pahlava 
rulers show that they had typical cataphracts, ard these 
were almost certainly outnumbering the Bactrian, cavalry, 
which, when fully ‘mobilized, was 10,000 strong in the 
times of Euthydemus I, and the cataplracis were much 
more effective than any other cavalry force of the 
antiquity (the day of Carrhae shows haw a mixed force 
‘of cataphracts and light cavalry could beat a numerically 
superior Western army if it could manoeuvre on. suitable 
ground) Once the Greeks had been swept away from the 
Bactrian plains, a cavalry armed with bows and javelines | 
was: obviously a much mare effective force to co-operate 
with infantry on broken ground (as most'oi the Indo-Greek 
realm was) than the classical cavalry armed with sarissae. 
As for the shock for which cavalry was csed in ancient 
times, the Indo-Greeks could rely on the elephants, -and ‘these 
are often shown on their coins. : 


_ The number of the Greek phalanx: may be deduced by 
a piece of evidence whichewas strangely interpreted by. Tarn, 
.&nd has not been properly used by others. We know that 
when- Antiochus Ill invaded Bactria, Euthydemus relied 
only on his force of 10,000 Bactrian cavalry to prevent 
Antiochus from crossing the Arius, and when out-manoeuvred, 
instead of “fighting’a battle, he retired to Bactra. Tarn 
suggests that this seemingly odd conduct of Euthydemus 
was forced upon him by the unreliability of his Greek troops 
that were liable to desert'to Antiochus because of the appeal 
of the Seleucid name. Wolski’ and: Narain have criticized 
this hypothesis, but have not discussed the point in sufficient 
detail. Asa matter of fact, any infantry force, including 
the phalanx, was an easy prey to the cavalry at the river 
crossings, where it might be attacked befcre it couid form 
ranks (cp. various passages in Xenophon), but once a 
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regular bridgehead had been secured, only a superior infantry. - 


force could force back the phalanx. It is therefore evident 
that Euthydemus could not oppose Antiochus who had an equal 
force of Greek irfantry, while his militiae could effectively 
: man the, walls of Bactra and his light troops could prevent its. 
complete blockade and insure supplies. We may therefore 
conclude that, in the times of Euthydemus, the Greco- 
Bactrian army coald not possibly reckon more than 10,000 
hoplites and hypaspists and about the same number of 
Bactrian cavalry, while the Greek cavalry (by comparison 
with other Helleaistic Umen) was probably hardly , 2,000 
strong.. 


It is pretty cbvious that the Greek aaien did not 
increase after Euthydemus, though it is probable that after 
the Saka and Yueh-chih invasions, many ` Greeks moved 
south of the Hindu Kush, and thus the -Greek population 
mày have become more concentrated; and itis possible that 
` some native contingents may have been equipped and trained: 
in the Greek fashion, but it is safe to assume that the 
phalanx at disposalof the Indo-Greek king could have never 
` been more than 10,000 strong. To these the, native infantry- 

should be added. 


f An army as the one we have depicted could not possibly 
be the result of occassional levies from the towns’ militia ; 


_- it seems much more credible that each town was yearly 


requested to furnish a ‘contingent of youth, who were to 
serve fot some years. 


The existefice of a standing army 2d the probability 
` of apick corp of hereditary or semi-hereditary bodyguards 
raised from the nobility would answer the problem of how 
it happened that; as it isshown by the kings' names, froni 
the time of Menander, the dynastic principle was abandoned ' 
in the Indo-Greek realm. There are indeed two possibilities : 
either the monarchy became «elective and some sort of Senate 
appointed the new king when the old died, unless some 
adoption was used as in the times of the early Romar 
empire, or it was the army that, like the Roman army of 
the 3rd century; appointed the king. Both developments 
would not be surprising in India; where aristocratic republics 
ruled by the. Kshatriyas were not uncommon in the days of. 
the Greeks, and anyway, owing to their numerical weakness, 
the Greeks could not afford the risk of a minor's rule or 
that ofan incapeble prince, as it may happen in hereditary 
monarchies. i I 
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As I think that the Greeks inhabited chiefly in the 
towns, I believe that the country must have been ruled in 
either of the two ways, and most probably' in both,’ depend- 
ing on the areas. Either ‘District commissioners" were 
appointed, each: having some light native infantry and 
cavàlry for police service, or feudal lords were retained, 
Some.of these lords may have been Greeks, but most were 
certainly local chieftains. This picture has: a familiar look : 
it strongly recalls the times of tbe British Empire in India, 
when there were a few European regiments, native troops 
of the line (which in Greek. times would have provided 
‘comparatively large and formidable carps of archers and 
of light cavalry), native forces at the orders of the “District 
commissioners" and the usual retinue of the feudal lords. 
When one considers that in Greek times no force cf -Asiatic 
infantry, whatever their bravery, could withstand the shock 
of the Greek phalanx, and that in those times, once the 
battlefront was broken in one point, the day was over, the 
Yavana .army must have been almost invincible, and the 
real problem -for the Indo-Greeks must have been not that of 
winning battles, but that of occupying the territory, since 
their number was so exiguous. 


Something additional may be said of the: civil adminis- 
tration. We know from the coins that i Saka times there 
were officials called Strategos and Satraps, and from 
inscriptions dating from the Indo Greek times we hear of 
Meridarchs. These last officers were supposed by Tarn to 
be peculiar to the Indo-Greek kingdom, since they are 
unknown in the Seleucid Empire, where Eparchs are known 
instead. But I am indebted to my late friend Dr. Grassi! 
for the information that some of larger , Egyptian Nomes 
were divided into Merides, which invalves the existence of 
Meridarchs. In principle, in the Seleucid Empire, the Strate. 
gos was the military governor of the satrapy, while the Satrap 
was responsible for the civil administration, but in practice 
these offices were often combined in one person, particularly 
in outlying districts. It also appears, from what we know 
of the Hellenistic reigns, that the governor of a town was 
called Strategos, so that we are inclined to think that 
in the Indo-Greek kingdom the Satraps were responsible for 
provincial administration, while the Strategoi were the 
governors of the Greek townships, as well as of certain 
districts, in a subordinate position to the 'Satrap. 





l. I take this opportunity to pay a tribute to the memory of a good 
friend and one of the most brilliant young papyrologists who recently died 
when only 36 years old. 
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If the picture of the pattern of Greek settlement which 
we have outlined is correct, then for the best chances to 
recover some material evidence of the Yavana kingdom, we 
must search for th= chief towns of the Indo.Greeks, probably 
not more than half a dozen cities, and probably the time- 
honoured shrines that the Greeks found when they carved their 
empire and which, no doubt, they honoured and endowed as it ` 
was their tradition. The search for such shrines may be easier 
and more rewardinz than that of the Greek settlements, The 
later were certainlz substantial townships whose excavation, 
owing to the necessity of exploring a considerable surface, 
requires large amounts of money and considerable teams of 
archeologists ; while shrines are probably easier to locate owing 
to the well known fact that sacred places tend to conserve 
their religious character through the centuries and even the 
ruins of pre-existing buildings are rather liable to be preserved 
and re-utilized, owing to.their sacred character, than des- 
troyed as it happened with civil buildings. 


THE WEIGHT STANDARDS OF THE GOLD AND COPPER 
.COINAGES OF THE KUSHANA DYNASTY FROM 
VIMA KADPHISES TO VASUDEVA 


DAVID W. MAC DOWALL 


The gold and-copper coins of the greater Kushaànas were 
struck in a range of distinct denominations which formed a 
clear and logical monetary system. But aithough the fully 
developed Kushana coinage contained many important and 
novel features introduced by Vima Kadphises, it seems to have 
been based, in part at least, on earlier patterns and models. 
The Kushana gold dinar has approximately the same size and 
weight as the Roman gold aureus and the introduction of 
the denomination by Vima Kadphises may well have been 
suggested by the Roman gold coin; and'the weight standard 
of the Kushana copper denominations is not unrelated to that 
of some of the earlier coinages of North West India and 

- Bactria. A correct assessment of the metrology of the 
Kushana coinage is thus an essential preliminary to any re- 
examination of the precise character of these associations and 
their chronological significance. Moreover the fully developed 
denominational system of Vima Kadphises did, not survive 
unchanged. During the subsequent course, of the Kushana 
dynasty, the economy seems to have suffered a certain degree 
of inflation; the real values of the various denominations in 
its monetary system seem to have decreased; and, as one 
would expect, the gold coinage was increasingly debased. and 
the copper denominations were progressively reduced in weight 
to keep pace with these economic developments. Some of 
these changes in the weight standard of coins which consti- 
tuted the same denomination can give invaluable evidence 
for the chronological sequence of distinct issues. 


The idea of the gold dinar introduced by Vima Kadphises 
was probably inspired by the Roman aureus, and its weight 
and size were probably influenced to some extent by its 
prototype, but there are important differences between the 
Roman and the Kushana gold coinages. Even at its institution 
by Vima Kadphises, the Kushana dinar did not precisely copy 
the weight standard of the current Roman aureus; and in 
subsequent issues the Kushana authorities solved the economic 
difficulties facing their coinage in a very different way from 
the Roman emperors, for they maintained their dinar at a 
constant weight but in ne course of time slightly, debased the 
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quality of its gold, whereas the Romans maintained the 
quality of the au-eus but progressively reduced its weight; 
and neither at the -nstitution of the Kushana gold dinar nor at. 
any subsequent date was there any exact parity in weight 
between the Roman aureus and Kushana dinar. 


When thé weights of the Kushana gold dinars are plotted 
in a frequency table; those of Vima -Kadphises show a point 
of concentration at 7.9 and 8.0 gms. and were clearly 
struck to a standard of about 8.0 gms. The dinars of 
Kanishka and Huvishka show the same point of concentration 
at 7-9 and 8-0 grs. and were clearly struck to the same 
weight standard. There are slightly more specimens of 
Vasudeva at 8:1 gras. than of Kanishka or Huvishka,. but the 
point of concentration of Vasudeva still remains at 8:0 gms. 
-and there can be little doubt that he was maintaining the 
same standard. Taese conclusions from my frequency table 
are virtually the same as those worked out by Kennedy? 
from the average weights of well preserved Kushana gold coins. 


2 of Vima Kadphises average 123-1 grains 
11 of Kanishka 25 1239] ^ 5," 
25 of Huvishka a 1234 , 
21 of Vasudeva » 1233 4, . 
59 coins of the four kings » 1232 ,, 


These results differ slightly but not materially from 
those given by S. K. Maity* and based on the coins in the 
“Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Average wt. Percentage of Average wt. 
in grains gold by S.G. cf pure gold 
98:5 


'4 of Vima Kadphses 121-1 119 
16 of Kanishka 120:45 . 97°67 117:5 
6 of Huvishka g A 1236 -93:45 115:3 
14 of Huvishka gp. B 1197 96:05 . 1107 
7 of Vasudeva 117:85 95:23 102:5 


Thé slight differences between these two sets of. average 
weights are, no dou5t, due to differing states of wear, as the 
results of Kennedy were based on well preserved specimens 
while those of Maity apparently. include all the dinars in the 
Indian Museum except the mounted ones. Itis, however, 
clear from the specific gravity analyses published by Maity 


that although the weight standard of the dinar of the greater 





l. See Table I. 
2. JRAS 1912, 997. 
3. JNSI xviii, 187£, 


- 


- 
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Kushanas remained virtually the same, tke percentage of pure 


‘gold that it contained was very sligh-ly : but progressively 


reduced. I 


In a comparable frequency table! I have plotted the 
weights of the Roman gold aurei-of the. late Republican and 
early Imperial periods from the collection of the British 
Musuem. It will be seen that the only Reman aurei which 
show points of concentration at 7:9 anc 8'0 gms. and are 
struck to a standard of c. 8.0 gms. “ike, the gold dinars 
of Vima Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka' and Vasudeva 
are the aurei struck by the  monegers of Augustus 
(19-12 B. C). The aurei of 45-44 3..C. and 43-37 
B. C. show points of concentration at 8:0 and 8-1 gms. 
and were struck to a standard of abcut 8:1 gms. The 
subsequent groups of 36-27 B. C. and 27-19 B. C. show 
points of concentration at 7:8 and 7:9 gms. and were struck 
to a standard of about 7:9 gms. In the issues subsequent to 
those.of the moneyers of Augustus, the dated series from Gaul 
15-2 B. C. was struck to a standard of about 7:9 gms. and | 
the Gaius et Lucius Caesares issues (2 B. C.—A. D. 14) to a 
standard of about 7:8 gms. The frequency table has a point 
of concentration at 7-8 gms. for Tiberius, 7.7, gms. for Gaius 
and Claudius and 7:6 gms. for the pre-refcrm period of Nero, 
and clearly Shows how the weight standart of the aureus had 
been reduced by steady but slight and almost imperceptible 
changes during the early empire. The weights of surviving 
aurei fully confirm the explicit statement of Pliny “postea 
placuit XXXX signari ex auri libris pzulatimque principes 
imminuere pondus et novissime Nero al XXXXV."? Then 
in the reform of A.D. 64, Nero drastically reduced the weight 
of the aureus by 0:3 gms., and his post-eform aurei show a 
point of concentration at 7:3 gms. =xcept for the un- 
successful attempt by Domitian and Nerva to return to the 


.heavier pre-creform Julio-Claudian stendard, subsequent 


emperors continued to follow the reduced standard of A. D. 64 


_introduced by Nero. 


The gradual reduction in the weiht standard of the 
Roman aureus during the Julio-Claudian period has long been 
a puzzle. It was, moreover, accompanied by some significant 


‘change in the weight standard of the Raman silver denarius 


1. See Table II 4 & II B. 

2. The difference in weight between these mcreyer’s aurei (19-12 B.C.) 
and the subsequent issues of Augustus seems to have resulted in 
their being driveu out of circulation quite soon. They are 
certainly not present in hoards of .Cleudian date like that at 
Bredgar (NO 1959, 17ff.), where the predcminant aurei of Augustus 
are invariably the C. L. Caesares issues, ` 

8. Pliny NH xxxiii, 3 (13). 


9 , f ' 
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during the same period. Mattingly! quotes the average weight of , 
the denarius as 3:75 gms. under Augustus, dropping to 3-65 gms. 
under Tiberius, scbsequently rising to 3:69 gms. under Gaius, 
3:75 gms. under Claudius, and then dropping back sharply to 
3:54 gms. in the pre-reform period of Nero. The same general 
trends can be seen in a frequency table of the denarii of these 
emperors? It has generally been held, and Isee no reason to 
doubt, that these changes in the weight standard of the 
denarius reflect an attempt by the Roman government to 
adjust the metal content of the denarius to the changing 
relative values of zold and silver. Prima facie, it might look 
as if the gradual but slight reduction of the aureus weight in 
the Julio-Claudian period was another part of this process. 
It cannot, however, be the full explanation, because the 
continued policy cf repeatedly reducing the weight standard 
of the aureus did at times necessitate even greater changes in 
the weight standa-d of the denarius than if the aureus weight 
had remined static e. g. when the price of silver rose, as it 
appears to have done in the early years of Nero, the weight of 
the denarius had to be reduced far more than would otherwise 
have been necessary. 


Mommsen! taought that the gradual reduction in the 
weight standard of the aureus represented a measure of 
illegal profit for the moneyers But this is an equally difficult 
explanation, as the progressive reduction in weight is so 
regularly and consistently followed over considerable periods 
of time, and the procedure appears to be a. regular monetary 
` policy laid down by the government rather than the result 
of private peculaziong I have suggested elsewhere? that this 
governmental policy was in fact deliberately designed to 
ensure that the average weight of new gold aurei minted each 
year was not materially higher than.the average weight of the 
aurei of previcus emperors still remaining in circulation. The 
reduction in the weight standard of the aureus between the 
accession of Tiberius (A. D. 14) and the reform of Nero (A. D. 
64) did not amount to more than 0.2 gms. and this is just 
about the loss in weight that one would expect when an 
aureus had circulated for about 50 years, e. g. undated post- 

reform aurei of Nero from the 1927 Rome hoard? seem to. 


BMC. RE. `, Introduction, iii. I 

See D. W. MacDowall, T'he Coinages of Nero (D. Phil. thesis 
presented tc the University of Oxford, not yet published) Table 2. 
L. C. West, 7old and Silver Coin Standards in the Roman Empire, 
ANS. NNA! No. 94, 56 ff. 

Mommsen-B!aces,' Mon. Ròm. III, 23ff. 

In the Coínages of Nero. 


Cora œælla Commissione Archeologia Communale di Roma 
; , 1E.. 


oak S Br 
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have lost about 0.3 gms. in a century of circulation, as their 
weights show a point of concentration at 7.0 gms., whereas 
well preserved undated aurei of Nero show a point of con- 
centration at 7.3 gms. in a frequency table. 


This ingenious device of the Roman emperors in the 
management of their gold coinages underlines the remarkable 
sensitivity of the Roman aureus and the effect on circulation 
of even a comparativly slight difference in weight. The 
effectiveness of its application can be judged by the remarkable 
uniformity in weight of aurei circulating side by side at any 
time even though the aurei may have been minted at widely 
different times—as evidenced by hoards like that from Rome 
in 1927. If then the weight standard of the Kushana gold 
dinar were closely copied from that of the Roman aureus, 
it should be possible within certain limits to determine the 
period in which the weight of the Roman aureus was copied. 


Van  Lohuizende Leeuw! has recently tried to 
establish such a firm terminus ante quem in A. D. 64 for the 
introduction of the gold dinar as a Kushana denomination by 
Vima Kadphiseg, and goes on to use this as a virtually ` 
conclusive argument for an early date for the era of 
Kanishkai. e. circa A. D. 78. But even on Van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw's own premises, the teminus ante quem for the intro- 
duction of Vima’s gold dinar must be brought down to A. D. 
97, because both Domitian and Nerva restored the heavy 
weight standard of the pre-64 aurei of Nero and used it for 
all the aurei struck during their principates. This makes 
the terminus ante quem to be drawn from ary such argument 
a full thirty years later, so that it does not rule out the 
possibility of a late first century date for Vima and an early 
second century date for Kanishka after all. 


It is, however, clear from an examination of the weights 
' of the Roman aurei and Kushana dinars that no precise 
. correspondence can ever in fact have been intended between 
the two coins even at the time when the denomination was 
first introduced by Vima Kadphises. The only Roman aurei 
that were struck to the weight standard of 8.0 gms. adopted 
by Vima are the aurei of the moneyers of Augustus (19-12 
B. C.) ; and this is far too early a date for Vima Kadphises 
on any chronology. The difference between the weight 
standard of the pre-reform aureus of Nero* and that of the 





1. J. E. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, T'he Scythic Period, 365 f£.. ' 

2. "Dr. Van Lohuizen refers to the “Augustan aureus”; but aurei 
of the Moneyers (19-12 B. C.) were no longer in circulation in 
the Julio-Claudian period (see note 5 above) ; and the Augustan 
aurei of later issues that continued to circulate throughout the 
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Kushana dinars is 0.4 gms. This difference in weight is quite 
à considerable one. Itis equivalent to ofa Ath of a Roman 
gold aureus or &bout 1} Roman silver denarii i.e. rather 
more than a day’s pay for an ordinary individual in the first 
century A. D. ‘There would indeed have been no point 
anyhow in an exact parity between the Kushaga and Roman 
gold denominations. They never seem to have circulated 
freely side by side in the same or even adjacent territories, and 
both coins represented quite a'considerable sum of money— 
about a month's pay; and would probably be exchanged 


principally in larze scale commercial transactions by inter- 


national traders. x 


The second part of the monetary innovation of Vima 
Kadphises was tie introduction of the large copper coins, 
which, with their sub-divisions, constituted a' uniform copper 
coinage throughout the Kushana territories. When the weights 
of these copper coins are plotted in a frequency table’, it can 
be seen that .each group was struck to‘ remarkably close 
standard—surprisingly so in view of the fact that they are 
copper coins. The large coppers of Vima were struck to a 
standard of about 17 gms., the half of this denomination to a 
standard of about 8 gms. or perhaps a little more, and the 
quarters to a standard of about 4 gms. It has long been 
extremely puzzling to know what we should call these Kushana 
copper denominations, and most writers have been content to 
have them unnamed? or classify them as large, medium and 
small! 1 think, however, that we can properly regard the 
large coins as ccpper tetradrachms struck on the Attic or 
Bactrian weight standard. 


During the pe-iod that immediately preceded the Kushana 
occupation of Norzh West India, the silver denominations of 
the kingdoms of Kabul and the Upper Indus Valley (struck 
on the Indian weight standard with a tetradrachm of c. 9.6 
gms.) had suffered a serious debasement. The earlier 





Julio-Claudian period seem, as the result of circulation, to have 


`x 





weighed much the same as the weight of the freshly minted aurei 


of Claudius ete Cf. the weight of the aureiin the Bredgar hoard. 
(NO 1959, 1* ff). ; 
1. The Romanlegionary's pay in the early Ist cent. A. D. was 225 
denarii a yezr: see P. A. Brunt “Pay and Superannuation ia the 
Roman Army" in PBSR xviii, 50 ff; and the labourers in the 
vineyard each received a denarius for their day’s labour, 
St. Matthew xx, 1ff, : 
Sea Table II-. . 
As Gardner cid in BMC, Greek and Scythic kings of India. 
As Dr. Whitehead did in PMO I. I . 
Cf. BMO. Greek and Scythic kings of India, Ixviii.’ Gardner calls 
this the ‘Persian standard’. 


Sue EN 


S. 
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tetradrachms and drachms. of Hermaeus were struck in pers 
fectly good silver, but towards the end of their long series, 
the good silver coins were succeeded by cains with the same 
Obverse and reverse types and of the same ‘weight and general 
appearance but struck in copper. ` Similarly towards the 
end of the series of tetradrachms struck .n the name of Azes 
II, the tetradrachms of good silver were succeeded by coins 
with the same obverse and réverse types 'and of the same 
weight and general appearance but sfrvck' in base billon.? 

They were thus certainly the lineal successors of the earlier 
‘silver tetradrachms and drachms and must haye been intended 
to represent the same denomination albeit al-debased form of 





“it, and can therefore properly be termed “copper tetradrachms”. 


Their status is virtually the same as -hatoof the Roman 
copper radiates of' the late third centuzy A. D. which were 
the lineal successors. of the earlier silve. antoninianus and 
constitute a later and debased stage of thessarhe denomination. 
These base tetradrachms of Hermaeas 'ànd Azes were 
probably covered originally with a tin or. silver coating, as 
were: the Roman copper radiates, to give them an appearance 
that was closer to the good silver coins’ thmt they succeeded? 
When eventually the Kushanas occupied tke kingdom of Kabul, 
their issues copied the generál form and weight standard of 
the existing currency in that territory, aad so the denomina- ` 
tion of the Kabul copper coinage struck. :n the joint names 
of Hermaeus and. Kujula Kasa Kadphises* can equally be 
regarded as that of a TERR tetradrachm." ` 
l 

The weight. sisndard of i gms. to. which the large 
‘copper coins of Vima Kadphises were struck is of course very 
[different from that of the copper tetradrsichms of Hermaeus, 
Azes Il and their numismatic 'successars: Ae 9.6 gms. and 
|then slightly, but progressively reduced) : ‘and has quite an 


_|independent origin. It is, in fact the normal weight Standard - 


| of the Attic silver tetradrachms struck by the Indo-Greek 
ikings in Bactria for their territories rorth of the Hindu 
‘Kush. There, the silver tetradrachm coinages were subse- 
:quently copied by the Yüe-chih after the conquest of the former 


Greek kingdom of Bactria, but in course of time the. Yte-chih , © 


.series became progressively debased. One lof these copied 
the tetradrachms and drachms of Heliocles, but the Yue-chih 
coins degenerated, first into fais silver and TT into 








l. Of. A. Simonetta ‘A New. Tasay on the Sao. Greeks, the ` Sakas . 
and the Pablavas', East and West, ix, pp. 108 ff. . 

Ibid.. I 

Cf. Grant, Roman Imperial ‘Money, p , 245. 

Of the types described in.2 MO I, p. Pig Nos. 8 ff.. 
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copper. They still, however, retained the weight standard 
of the originalsilver tetradrachms, and in spite of progressive 
misunderstandings continued to use the same obverse and 
reverse types and even retained a jumbled version of Heliocles’ 
name. These copper coins of the Yüe.chih copying the types 
of Heliocles were thus intended to be the lineal denominational 
successors of the earlier silver Attic tetradrachms, in much 
the same way ss the copper tetradrachms of Hermaeus and 
the billon tetracrachms of Azes II struck on the Indian 
weight standard represented the same nominal denomination 
as the silver tetradrachms of Hermaeus and Azes II. 


At the time of the earliest Kushana occupation of North 
West India, therefore, there were copper tetradrachms in 
two distinct series that represented the lineal denominational 
successors of the -wo distinct silver series of the Indo-Greek , 
kings i.e. that struck on the Attic weight standard with a 
tetradrachm of c. 17 gms. and that struck on the Indian 
weight standard with a tetradrachm of c. 9.5 gms. In my 
recent paper “Sotzr Megas, the king of kings", I argued that 
Soter Megas struck coins in both these series; that his local ` 
Mathura type copied the obverse and reverse types and 
weight. standard of the copper Attic drachms of the 
Yüe-chih coinage that was ultimately derived from the silver: 
coinage of Heliccles; and that his local bilingual coinage 
of the Taxila valley area copied the reverse, format and 
weight standard of the billon Indian tetradrachms of his 
predecessors in that area, Aspavarma, Sasan and Abdagases, ` 
who had in turn copied the tetradrachms of Azes lI. I 
further argued chat the general coinage of Soter Megas' 
uniform type struck to a weight standard of 8.0 to 8.5 gms. 
was a deliberate move to unify the coinages of the Kushana 
territories by introducing a denomination that was metro- 
logically related to the copper tetradrachms and drachms 
of the Attic standard, and which could nevertheless readily 
circulate alongside the existing billon and copper. tetradrachms ` 
during the transitional period ‘before it completely replaced 
them. Soter Megas’ new dénomination was indeed double 
the weight of tke copper Attic drachms, and half that of . 
the tetradrachms and so can properly be termed an Attic 
copper didrachm; at the same time, however, it was only 
1 gm. lighter than the billon and copper Indian tetradrachms 

already in circulation. 








1. Cf. Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians,-Sakas and Kushans, 
p. 92 ff. ° 


2. Paper read to the Royal Numismatic Society, London, March 1960, 
to be publisked in due course in the Numismatic Chronicle. ` r 
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'The middle EEI TE N of Vima Kadphises was struck 
to the same standard as that of the n2w denomination of 
Soter Megas' general coinage—the copper |didrachm—and 
clearly represents its lineal successor. As the large copper 
coin introduced by Vima Kadphises is doable the weight of 
the copper didrachm, it should therefore be' regarded as an 
Attic copper tetradrachm. Similarly, the small copper coin 
of Vima which weighs between 4 and 5 zm$., ie. half the 
weight of the e sia be regarded as an Attic 
copper drachm. 


Kanishka continued to strike the range of the copper 
denominations of tetradrachm, didrachm and drachm that 
had ‘been issued by his predecessor, adding a yet smaller 
fraction of his own--the hemidrachm;.amli he retained the 
weight standard that Vima had used virtually unchanged, 
continuing to strike his copper tetradrachm at about 17 gms. 
Under Huvishka, however, there was a -emarkable change. 
When the copper coins bearing Huvishka’s name are plotted 
in a frequency table their weights cover & surprisingly wide 
range and do not fall into any clear pattern by denominations 
as do the copper coins of Vima and Kanishka; though 
it is possible to arrange them into three ; distinct groups 
which must: represent successive phases of; the same deno- 
mination through a series of progressive reductions in weight. 


The first group of Huvishka consists of the coins 
which have the obverse legend : APONANO PAO 
:OOHPK€ KOPANO commencing a: I o'cloók, and 
ion the reverse a well made form of | the unbarred 
;Symbol @ that had been used earlier by both Kanishka and 
Vima Kadphises! These coins show a ‘clear point of 
concentration at 15 and 16 gnis. and ware obviously struck 
to a standard of about 16 gms., represeating a continuation 
of the same tetradrachm denomination as that of Kanishka, 
though of course with a slight reduction ,in weight. The 
three distinct obverse forms of Huvishxa’s copper coinage 
showing the king riding an elephant, sitting cross-legged 
and sitting with one leg up on a couch sre all represented in 
this first heavy group of Huvishka's tetradrachms. 


The second group is characterized by the use.of a 


distinctive barred symbol 4, which is generally engraved 
with a reasonable amount ‘of care. The letters of the legend 
are larger and-less well formed; th=lezends no longer 
commence at I o'clock, and are more difficult to decipher.? 





1. e.g. PMO, I, Pl. xviii. No 137 and xix ND. 182, 
2. e.g. PMO, I, Pl. xviii No. 140, and xix Ne. 105 161 ete,. 
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These coins range in weight between 8 and 13 gms. and 
"were apparently struck to a standard of 10 to 12 gms. They 
are far too heavy to be regarded as the half denomination 
of the first group and must represent a later stage in the 
coinage which sew a further and more drastic reduction in 
the weight of the tetradrachm. Once again all the three 
obverse types of Huvishka are represented in this group, 
though there are now some slight differences between the 
weights of these different groups. Coins with the elephant- 
rider obverse in this group generally fall between 10 and 12 
gms., those with the cross-legged type between 8 and 9 gms., 
and those of the couch type at about 11 gms.. 


In each of ihese three obverse series, there is also a 
distinct third group, struck to a yet lower weight standard 
and which seems to mark a distinctly later chronological 
stage. In the elephant rider series, the third group is distin- 
guished by a ruder and coarser type of engraving: and seems 
to have been strick on a standard of 9-10 gms. In the 
cross-legged series, the third group is distinguished by similar 
characteristics and a very linear and angular form of the 
barred Kushana symbol; it seems to have been struck at 
between 7 and 9 gms. . In the couch series, it is distinguished 
by a reversion to the use of the unbarred form of Kushana 
symbol and by Vima, Kanishka and the first group of 
Huvishka, but with the symbol drawn in a distinctively 
rougher way that matches the vastly inferior quality of the 
die-engraving; ard its weights range from about 6 to 10 gms.' 


The weight of the better preserved coins of the last great 
Kushana king Vésudeva mostly fall between 7 and 10 gms. 
They must have been struck to a standard of 8-9 gms., and 
thus constitute -he denominational successors of the third 
and latest group of the coinages of Huvishka and represent 
a yet later stage in the downward course of the denomination 
of copper tetradrechms that Vima Kadphises had introduced. 


This recogntion of the continuity of the tetradrachm 
denomination down to the time of Vasudeva affords an 
important contribation to the solution of some of the extremely 
difficult problems presented by the range of  Huvishka's 
copper coinages; for it enables us to distinguish three distinct 
chronological phases, and this in turn throws light on the 
significance of Huvishka’s use of three distinct obverse types 
and of the barred and unbarred Kushana symbols, The three 
obverse types representing the king as an elephant-rider, 
sitting crossegged, and sitting on a couch are found in all 
the three chronalogical groups; and so cannot in themselves 


` ] t ° 
š : š 
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- indicate one period of issue rather than another. If their 
significance is nct‘a chronological ons, ;it might well 
distinguish parallel issues in the same mint serving as a mark 
to differentiate the product of offieinae or subdivisions in the 
same ‘mint; but the significant difference between the weight 
standards, use of symbols and reverse types etc. in the two 
later chronological stages of all three ol:verse series and the 
comparatively independent courses which each obverse series 
followed make this most unlikely, and suggest rather that 
the three obverse types constituted the distinguishing features 
of three separate mints which initially produced currency for, 
three separate regions of Kushana territory, though of course 
the three series were sufficiently ‘similar to enable them to 
exchange quite freely with each other. Fell details of finds 
of copper coins of Huvishka from different territories should 
ultimately énable us to determine the predominant obverse 
types. in the various localities of the Kushana empire and in 
this way point to the probable locations of such mints. 


Huvishka continued to use the unbarred Kushane symbol 
throughout the whole period of the issue of his first group of 
copper tetradrachms struck on the heavy standard, just as 
his predecessors Vima Kadphises and Kanishka had done. 
It was only later in his reign when the reduced tetradrachm 
was introduced that he adopted the barred form of the symbol. - 
This seems to introduce an important modification to the 
theory that the Kushana symbols are “personal” and peculiar 
to each king, and that the bar may be equivalent to the 
cadency marks in English heraldry.! I 


sai An important aspect of this metrolœical analysis of the 
coinages of the greater Kushanas that should not be overlooked 
is the remarkable disparity between the reduction in weight of 
the copper tetradrachm and the reduction in real value of 
the gold dinar; and this throws much weful light on the 
general lines of economic policy that lay bekind the various 
changes in the Kushana denominations. Dering the century 
of Kushana rule between Vima and Vasudeva,’the weight and 
‘intrinsic metal value of the copper tetridrachm has been 
reduced by about 50. per cent, whereas the real value of the 
‘dinar had only been reduced by about 6.3 pét'cent?*; so that 
the sharp reduction in the tetradrachm's weight is not entirely: 
or even principally explicable in terms cf heavy inflationary 
pressures. It is equally unlikely that any rise in the price of 





l. A.D.H. Bivar, "Notes on Kushan Cursive Seal Inscriptions", NC 
1955, pp. 203 ff. : 

2. Based on the weights nnd analyses giver by S. K. Maity, JNST 
xvii. pp. 187 ff., ' - : 
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` copper was “entirely: responsible - for such a sensieh 
change, though it may have been an important contributory: 
factor. The reduction is rather to be considered as the logical 
development ‘of & carefully designed monetary policy. First 
of all the Kushāņa dynasty introduced a uniform copper. 
currency throughcut their territories to replace the multiplicity 
of éxisting local coinages, and at its inception this copper . 
currency would probably be worth something fairly close to. ` 
its intrinsic metal value (as no doubt were the copper and 
". billon coinages wkich it was designed to replace).: Then 'Vima 
Kadphises introduced a gold denoniination which was. 
intended to serv2 as a-convenieht multiple of the copper.. 
denominations fcr large scale commercial transactions, and ` 
to provide for suca purposes the precious metal currency that : 
‘had been lacking i in North West India since the collapse of 
_the silver. coinage under Azes Il.and'Hermaeus. Finally, 
when the new gold dénominations had become’ firmly 
. established in the Kushina economic system so that ‘the coinage, 
- had in effect beccnie one based on a “gold standard, Huvishka 
made; ‘the copper tetradrachm “increasingly fiduciary in : 
character and wes able to tariff it above its intrinsic copper: 
. valué: inside the Kushana territories because it was backed by. 
à comparatively stable gold coinage.. is 


ur NT Pr ; 1 I 
pi ` | a : ` 
ROMAN PATTERNS FOR KUSEANA COINS! 
i ` ROBERT; GÖBL 
>, I was. very“ happy to accept the most kind invitation of 
Dr. A. K. Narain, to contribute this paper tc the memory of 
Prof. A. S. Altekar, the mors so as L believe—notwithstanding 


the very brief and only epistolary acquaintance with this great a 


Indian scholar--that the theme of my research would have 
been of real interest to a man,, who was always anxious to 
extend his already wide horizons, as a glance of the areas 
‘covered by his works shows. | ` i - E 


.  " The article is a slightly extended ana illustrated version 

of my paper presented at the Conference on the date of 

Kanishka,? arranged by the School of Oriental and African 

.. Studies at the University of London in ihe spring of 1960 

7" "nd where I hoped—withcut knowledge of the regrettable 
N. event—to meet Prof. Altekar himself. - 


Vj NN 
ii Naturally it was impossible to work. up into this paper 
all the points brought up atthis very important meeting 

of scholars-who came from many countries to consider this 
‘problem, but I intended, in the first place, to present some 
view-points, and secondly, to correct some er-ors- made in the 
very hasty preparation of the original paper for the Conference. 
‘Some newly found items have either supported or modified 





1. The following abbreviatians are used: RIC —Mattingly-Sydenham, 

I The Roman Imperial Comage, 1998 ff. ; BMC -— The British Museum 
.» . Qatalogue ; NO Phe Numismatic Chronicle ; RRC=E. Sydenham, 
The Roman Republican Coinage, London 1952; P. L Strack 
Untersuchungen zur romischen Reichsprigurg des zweiten Jahr. 
hunderts, Teil L (Trajan), 11 (Hadrian), IlI.(Antoninus Pius), 1931 

ff; C=H. Cohen, Descrip:ion historique des monnaies frappées sous 
l'empire romain, communement appelée Medailles . Imperiales.z 
1886; Cat. Bachofen—Slg. Bachofen V. Echa, Römische Münzen 

* und Medaillons" verfasst von O. voetter, Wien 1303 ; : 


Generally here are quoted’ the volumes of Roman coins ; BMO 
.Alez.- The British Museum Catalogue; contairing.the Alexandrian 
coins. jet ç 
Further abbreviations : 
A (in the Table) = Alexandrian Coinage. 
AJ — Aureus 
D= Denarius I : 
R (in the Table) — Roman Imperial Coinage : 
S=Sestertius . P 
TPQ=Terminus post quens die - 
2. This paper is now in tbe press to be publiched by the School of 
Oriental and African Studies of the University of London, [At 
the meeting itself the pap2rs were distributed by the participants.] 
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some of my earlier views. Since it had to be sent to press, `’ 
the material had to be presented in somewhat unpolished .. 
form, but-I hope, however, to have given impetus to. further 
investigations. Perhaps later investigations will be more. 
successful. = ©. ^: "Rs a Se i A E 
I The théme treated.is the question of the extent to which 
‘iconographic types, coming from the Imperium Romanum, 
influenced, or ever provided, certain Kushana ‘coin-types. The 
fact in itself has been’ detested before me^ That I saw it 


- , independently and am also able to present some new finds, 


I owe to my habit of consulting. the material itself first and: 
then the literature. The reverse method may be less laborious 
.butin this way ons 'is able to form judgments without pre- 
judice and the lite-ature often confirms them. | ` 


It is a firm numismatic rule that less devéloped states.. 
borrow-from neighbours which are already in a higher stage of 
civilisation. ‘In cur case, this is a question of technical 
organisation which. proceeds ‘parallel to other historical pro- 
cesses, The Kusaanas, invading in the highly civilised ' 
, territories. of the Eastern Greeks, found there a highly deve- E 
loped currency, of „which they gradually took advantage. 
Their first real coinage follows the transitional stage of actual. 
or formal federal coinage of the last Greek king of this- 
` country, Hermaios (= Hermaios with Kujula Kadphises). 


f The first. true coinage issued by.the Kushanas also testifies I 
. to the enlarged boundaries of their, empire and of their increas-* 
ing contacts with other peoples. There at the gates of India, the 


`“ Kushünas became familiar. with the chief types of Roman. 


-. republican coinage, in addition to the main types of the coinage, 
in the Hellenistic East with which they were acquainted: 

since long. E PR, = i 

Invading ànë ‘conquering India; they were finally forced 

° to try conclusions with the Roman currency and to create . 
one of their own to-be able to resist’ its acceptance in-trade... 

, Here we have the proper beginning of the Kushana coinage. 


. It is commonly accepted, that. there. is a general current. 
from West'to East in this period of .history, and none in the 
' opposite direction. The first historical basis is the expedition: 





1. As for example by R. Gbirshman, Bégram p. 133; U. Monneret. ' 
de Villard, Lə monete dei Kushana el'impero Romano, Orientalia: 
17 (1948), 224, 2, and by others also before him, but all handle 
singular types without seeing a system. I mentioned ^at 
first this connection. in my paper: Die Münzprügung der Kusan 
von Vima Eadphises his Bahram IV. in: F. Altheim and R. 
Btiehl, P'nazgüschichte der Spatintike 1957, chap. 8 (R. Göbl), - 
Dp. 173 ff, esr. p. 252. - ` . 
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p ‘Alexander the. Gs. which: ‘otiginally” intzodticed’ coinage” 


- to this région. "This. evént. of immense historical consequence 


E - wás ‘followed by a second one of „hardly lesser „economic, 


importance :`. thé discovery, ‘of how to. utilize the monsoons for 
sea. trade with India. . Both ‘events - gave -gfeat impetus 'to 
intercultural exchanges between; East ard West: ` It. is, 
. therefore, especially advisable. here, to look’ for’ the “most 
‘natural ‘explanation .rather than- for complicated - theories. 


. The, basis for all that. follows. is, that the Kushanas invaded. 2s 


` India due to their. interest in the trade of the’ Ronians and of 


k this, that. the. Kushanàs were hindered in the narrow. space 


-_, the’ ‘Chinese & empire. with India. It seems possi5le, i in addition to > 


^ jin Middle. Asia by China, the court of which never took: the '. 
. Kusliana kings to be of. equal birth as we can assume On; ` 


thé basis . of preserved sources. Having entered India, the 


and the.East.' This. is the reason that we must 'séarch for 


Es ue .Kushanas possessed tlie. keys of the trade >etween the West f 


the typologicalinfluence in Roman coinage first. and; ‘then ` 


Ba in the Greco-Bactrian-coinage, the latter's coin-system ‘being 


already broken down at this time. Roman republican. and 


~+ imperial denarit of the first dynasty form the:denominative and _ 


2 iconographical prototypes of a peculiar monetary prodüction. 


Entering - the. India-trade, the Kushanas. established very - s 


also, the centre ` of ‘cultural. exchange in various ditections. 


The importance of this city“ is.to be seen with full clearness. : 


*"if we consider that the first Roman emperor conceded to 


Egypt' an especial- position and that he allowed to inint ' 


. further’ more coins: originally : meant to ‘be used : only- in 
. this country. Thus we see a mint in activity from the early 
time of the Ptolemies and ene without interruption till the 


' end. of the third: century A. D. .in the time of Diocletian.. pi 


This emperor finished. by force the life of a coinage having 
M undérgone finally thé same ‘deterioration as the coinage of the 


-imperial mints’ itself.; Together: with Alexardrian ‘merchants, .° ` 
..; 8 great number of'other .teclinically d t people- reached L 


India. for the first. timè in history. ' 


' Therefore ‘we. ate ' not, níistaken in laminae that's some -. ` 


= Soon close connexions with. the "most important- western city’. 
. rin this respect, ‘namely :Alexandria; Here: wére situated | 
E the^njain.agencies for the Roman trade with India ; ¿here was ` 


t 


m MUT ‘people familiar with ‘the art of. die-cutting. and. 


'dactylography "were appointed ` to such ar activity in the 
` Kusbága court in: India when’ the. Kush@nas. were getting 





1. .For these connections cp. all the most important remarks made. 


A" by Sir Mortimer Wheelerin Rome Beyond tae Imperial Frontiers, 


1954 (Pelican ; ‘Books edition, 1955), esp. pp. 200 ff. This-work'to be Š 


.; quoted also.- ‘for the typological infuengo c£ Toman types into 
S Kushaye ones,. ae . š 
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ready t° ‘arrange a peculiar systematic coinage. It is seen 
without difficulty even by a less experienced eye that. some, 
,technical.details aze very similar to the Alexandrian coinage, 
as for example the.vigorous relievo and the slightly clumsy 
but strong lines: We can, therefore, assume that these 
workers brought with them their own patterns—originals as: 
well as working-designs. Some new ‘iconographical creations . 
originated evidently from the endeavour to use such patterns 
which met their own conceptions sometimes directly, some- 
times: with -modification by dropping or changing details.. 
‘This is one of the reasons:for a certain indetermination 
and monotony of some types, for the poorness of attributes . 
in the representation of some gods despite the fact that at 
least in the beginning the rough die-cutting prevented’ a more 
detailed and specific representation. . We can see quite 
clearly the ‘endeavour to find new forms and to codify certain 
representations, and the .copiousness of types increasing from 
the time of Kanishka and Huvishka proves it. On the other 
hand, we can draw important conclusions from the restriction 
of types beginning with the reign of Vasudeva I. 


The vigour, ability and originality of the Kushana 
government is proved especially by the creation of new deno- 
" minations. The Greco-Bactrian silver-coinage, especially the 
Indian tétradrachm, deteriorated into a nearly pure copper. 
coinage. It seemed to be inopportune therefore. to restore’. 
the silver coinage. For this reason, l' cannot believe that 

the only and, certainly genuine silver piece in the possession. 
"of the British Museum! was intended to be a silver denomina-. 
tion like the Roman denarius. It was rather-a proof for an 
‘intended golden Dinar-type. For economical reasons. the 
Kushanas very cleverly adopted a Gold-dinar of pre-Neronian 
standard. -Under Vima Kadphises they creàted a double. 
dinar the minting of which was stopped aftérwards. A half- 
dinar? corresponding to the Roman. half-aureus could not 
possibly hold out. The quarter-dinar, on the contrary, seemed 
to meet the necessities better and had success till very late.: 
. In all these thinzs the Kushanas showed originality and 
- introduced these coins much sooner than the Romans., 
Rome created a double-aureus (binio) only under the reign: 


. of Caracalla, and a denomination, the so-called remissis, . 


"which could be compared with the quarter was created as 
late as under Theodosius I. : 


Now we car consider the kanaa as ‘typology. I- 
present the special types which, show the derivation -with 








1: NO, 1892, P. 69 No. 9.. 
2. Goübl, Lc. plates, No. 17. 
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EM or relative; certainty," having alternated : a little the. 
sequence in opposition to my: contribution ‘given | at the 


` Kanishka Conference. -Some errors also are corrected. ‘The 
research extended to the types.of the Roman imperial, coinage 
as ..well as to those of the Alexandrian provincial coinage, 


which are iconographically very similar and even equal to the - 


Roman types. A great number of'complementary types 
which can be considered as proving the theory, will be 


É naturally found also among other contemporary .provincial . 


issues in the easter, parts of the Roman empire but the 


selected . Rpestmens can be judged ‘as stfficient , for our, 


scope. 


E 


‘arbitrary. It presents itself spontaneously ‘by comparison. 
The relatively great originality of the Kushana coinage 
renders more difficult every research in- this direction 
and we are confined for our scope to the reverses, where we 
can find similarities of the highest degree. For the obverse; 
there is. nothing of this kind. If I mentioned above that the 


-main source of typological influence could nat be found in the- 
Greco-Bactrian region, then this is not valid for the obverses, : 


. which we must consider here. Some obverses, as for example 
the bust-types extended at the ends, and sometimes even, the 
thigh-types, are ‘influenced’ just by the Bactrian types: 


` On the other hand, some Kushana obverses leok like reverses, 


_ as for example the types of biga, elephant-rider and the king 
sacrificing at the altar. Contrary to the Roman practice, the 


.,,Kushanpa king is represented i in a statuaric and scenic manner, 
‘most clearly on. the coins of. Vima’ KadpLises. A Roman -- 


emperor in. such a representation. wonld be found on the 
.reverse of the coin. The reverses af the Kushana coins 
' are: reserved, with a few exceptions, to the gods” and 
.. goddesses. 1 


. This. pipe does not make a ‘survey of the Roman 
" silver currency in India. Silver coins are preserved. 
greater number than the Roman gold which was ined 
but absorbed, melted down and reminted by.the Kushànas. 
Such a Survey of Roman -silver-denarius material would 


deliver some interesting details useful for comparison. Here ` 


we can find a certain number of types which the Kushapas saw 
every ‘day and. got suggestions from. The Alexandrian die- 
cutters, designers ‘and advisers, bound by the late-Hellenistic 
forms, - finally wiped out the weak limits and thus the specific 
Kus hana types were born. 





1," Wheeler, 1, o (Pelican Books.edition, 1955) p: 169. | 





The selection. of comparable types is s by no means 
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With this -I aope to have demonstrated the main difü-. 


.culties in finding -ypes which can deliver ‘sure termini post ^ 


quen (henceforth abbreviated as TPQ). If the prototype 
"of.general character, then we must find out at 


Palit time it was most frequent in the coinage of Rome, 


-For special types this is; much easier because they appear. 
0 aN : 


. The most important basic statement is the supposition : 
that coins form the prototypes for coins although other: icono- 
graphic sources’ ere not excluded. Coins are spread over a . 
larger territory ani in a larger number than other sources. i : 


The “TPO found in this’ way prove relative temporal - 
horizons for the. minting: of similar Kushana types. .A single | 
type, naturally, could: be considered as being a hazard, but 
this seems to be excluded if we find more types which'in 


comparison with the imperial coinage lead always to nearly ``, 


the same space cf time. The* impression increases, if not 
only the Roman -mperial coinage but also the Alexandrian. 
coinage or vice versa bears the same prototype at Cneerly. the 
same time, £ 


"What follows is just an attempt which can be: soured 

Jy more accurate observations. I have avoided a detailed. 
. discussion’ of tke interpretation given, by , U. Monneret . 
^de Villard, especislly regarding the problem of influence of 
the Palmyran art, due to lack of time. PE : i 


š ‘Deri vable Type of f Kujula Kadphises . 
` (Nos; Z; 15) I m A 


On the B BE all comparisons we find the well-known .. 


denarius-type of Kujula.* lt was shown long ago with 
sufficient certainty that an emperor of the ‘house of Augustus 
formed the prototy»e? arid it should be out. of question not ; 
only that on the obverse there is Augustus himself, but also 
that thé reverse can be derived without difficulty from an 
Augustean type. The’ former view that ‘the curulic chair 





1. All numbers refer to the Synoptical Table. See also Appendix I 
for notes on zhe "Table. : sO 


2. NO, 1892, pl IV (XIV), 7. 


3. P: Gardner, BMC India. Greek and Seythian Kings, p- 123 and pl. 

(0 XXV, 5; ep. &lso''J. Allan, The Cambridge Shorter History of 
India, p. 74 suggesting as prototype the Claudias’ type, of Cons. 
tantiaona curule chair), all quoted according to A. K. Narain’s 
paper presenzed for the Kanishka Conference, PP. 6 ff. 
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is found for the first time or: the coins-of Claudius I is by no 
means supported by materiel evidence. T caa introduce in the 
discussion a denarius of. Augustus! which could have been .. 
the immediate prototype. , On the obverse we see the 
terminal bust .of Augustus; the reverse stows the emperor 
seated to l. on the sella zurylis. That the direction of the - 
figure on the reverse has changed to r. is cf no importance 
because we find it; in many cases: among the. copied coins. 


Returning again to the obverse, I regard the later emperors, ` M 


beginning with' Tiberius, as -being out of consideration. 
Supposed TPQ: B. C. 29-27. ried Sa 


Derivable Types of Vima Kadphises 
THE. BIGA-TYPE (Nos. 2, 1€-19), T TA à 
We.can hardly find sn immediately comparable biga- 


type in the Roman imperial. coinage. It'is more probable 
that one of the numerous qvadriga-types formed the prototype 


. or, better, had an-influence on it. One is easily reminded of 


some Roman republican denarii in this cornection. For our 
purposes, the most common: are the types beginning with 


"Tiberius which were very copious in India, The:immediate’ 


prototype could. also be s later one in view ‘of a. stylistic 


peculiarity which .is- hardly’ to, be ‘gnored, namely, s 


the representation of the wheel, seen on the obverse, 


ina frontal view. | During the ‘time of the’ house of Augustus 


until the Flavian period, the wheels-of "quadriga are seen in 
perspective .and look oval During the Flavian dynasty it 
is again in the frontal view “This is very important as we 


‘can note on the Kushana coins of this time the knowledge of 


perspective on coin-designs as shown by the king. looking 
out of a window-frame. Ps i 


But this coin of Vima is apparently a festival issue, linked `: .. 
"with the representation of tke king as elephant-rider and which 


was also a typical specialissue of Huvishka (cp. Gëbl 60, 61). - 


‘Probably this issue was copied from’ a,festival one in 


the Roman empire. Contrary to my’ former. view, I am 
adhering now to that of, Ghirshman . who first expressed , 
the opinion? that this typa announced .the conquest of India. ` 
On, the other hand, L repeatedly affirmed that the ' conquest 
of India by the Kushanas—at least its “last and- decisive 





TEC ALME a E T 
2. Gdbl, Ll. c. p. 182. E d 
3. Bégram, p. 133. 
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 pháse—coincided . with 'the Parthian war. of Trajan. 
. His famous -posthe mous aureus (No. 19). could have been 
' the immediate’ indvcement to the biga-dinar of Vima, which . 
-, celebrated," imitatzng a Roman imperial type, a kind .of 
TRIVMPHVS' INDICVS. The minor changes as in the form 
'.of thé currus. (only. a-little different, the flanks tapering 
"into. curved -ends), the. ‘driver of the cart before the 
emperor, (While oi-.thé, Roman coin the emperor is standing 
':alone) can. be Kushana, modifications just as the reduction 
of the quadriga. to à biga. 


Assumed TPQ: at least the Flavian period, or even 
Trajan's period ; i the golden Aureus was the prototype . 
the first yei: of He 117 A. D. ' 


Of lesser importance, but saa worth mentioning 
"seems to: me the appéarance of a rudder combined with 
' trident, axe and club on quarter-dinars of Vima.? I cannot 
believe that here is to be seen a stand or base as described 
by. ‘Cunningham, ‘but it seems to me to be a combination as, 
given. above. This rudder I take as, copied from certain 
coiris-of the early Empire, where the type consists of rudder 
and globe, thus signifying the protection warranted to the 
‘trade by ithe em>érors since Augustus, especially in the 
time of Flavian dvhasty. The rudder is an- attribute of 
serge as well as “of Poseidon, which makes -it possible 
.to interpret Siva as. protector of the . trade by the water, 
in the same way as he.is compared with Herakles in respect 
of his leopard's. skin (lion’s skin). ` It can be mentioned 
here, what we hear from Sueton, that Alexandrian merchants 
celebrated Augustus. as protector of their liberty and wealth, 
_ having met him in ‘the harbour of Puteoli. i 


Derivable Types of Kanishka , 
“NANA WITH SCEPTRE WITH HALF-ANIMAL TOP (Nos. 8, 20) 


Cunningham : Aas already described very correctly the 
. form of the, sceptre.? * This should not be disputed lightly as it 
has been done. In the Roman imperial coinage we find a 
‘singular comparaLle presentation, namely- a Felicitas with 
^Pistrix, found on coins (as an important fact also on an 
~ Aureus . of Pius. cp. No. 20). To the formal parallel comes 
the intrinsic, one, if we consider the bountiful aspect 
. of this goddess, à fact which can hardly be dismissed.: 








. 1. Góbl, L c. _p-237 (at first). 
2. Gibl; š; c; plates, No. 12., NO 1892, pl. al 
3. NO, 1892, Be ‘78, No. 34, 
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ARDOKHSHO (Nos. 4, 21) ` 


` The goddess is carrying cornucopie cnd we can assume 
as certain that this aspect must havs corresponded to the 
Roman Fortuna, but since the rudder was not applicable to 
the former it was*dropped. In any case we Eave only a:point of 
general comparison at hand, because this type is very familiar 
to all cornucopie-bearing Roman numina. The special and 
somehow unusual attitude ofthe goddess holding the: cornu- 
copiz with both hands can be regarded as a solution toa 
problém of how to avoid an empty hand, but it finds its. para- 
llel also in the Roman coinage, as for exemple on an Aureus of 
Hadrian (No. 21). Here is ‘the basis, of course very broad, 
as the Fortuna-Tyche type was very popular .in ‘all the. 
provincial coinage. s 


. SIVA WITH BUCK (Nos. 4, C, 22, 23) 


The gradual change of types in tae -eign of Kanishka 
is one of the most interesting. chapters of the Kushana 
coinage. At first appears a short issue, having Greek 
letters and words on both sides'of the coins, which - bears 
the uniformity of the reverses of Vima ard introduces four 
western gods: Helios, Salene (for.Selene, Hephaistos and ` 
Nanaia. Then follows,! a new and, larger issue showing a . 
pantheon of gods belonging to the Iranian, Greek, Hinduistic 
and Buddhistic world, . partly making +e of’ coin-dies of 
the Greek issue, with legends, replaced by those in.Iranian 
language written in, a form of cursive Greek, letters. 
This must indicate a decisive trcrnmg point in the 
religious policy corresponding to a cercair internal political 
situation. Thus also some forms of ' presentation 
were changed. The hitherto used HelEnistic form of 
Siva was replaced by a four-armed one bearing various 
attributes as drum, water-vessel, trident and buck (antelope). 
This form must have been known in tue literary works . 
before though it is to be found in a-t perhaps for.the first 
time here. Of these attributes for our investigation the buck 
- js the most striking one. On bronze stetues of-later times 
the buck seems to be common or at leasz not unusual... I , 
believe that this type should .prove’ ancther or an enlarged . 
aspect of Siva in comparison with: tle tore simplé presen- 
tation issued by Vima who was a Seiva himself. As 
we see the first type as being very sicnilar to a Greek ‘god, 
we may be allowed.tolook out, under the examples of :the 
Roman coinage, for types familiar. to the new présentation. 

1, Góbl, Le. pp: 188 ff. "X a um 
- i 
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` Indeed we can fnd two -examples bearing the buck as 
‘attribute of a god. Both types are unique ones, their 

significance in ovr case therefore being of much greater 
' importance; Under Hadrian there are medallions (No. 22), ` 


- , Which. show in the reverse a naked man, Silvanus or 
'. Dionysos, going to the right and trailing a buck on his fore- 


legs to. a lighted altar before a temple situated in a forest. 
"Under Pius, we ind another comparable type; a pietas- 
` standing ‘before « lighted altar, holding in one hand: the 
.forelegs of a buck and a bowl with fruits (No. 23). The 
relation is more than striking and this new presentation 
of Siva presupposss the die-cutter's knowledge of at least 
' one of the Roman types. I s 


It is essential to note however that although looking at proto-, 
. types, one detects familiar and useful forms, one also accommo- 
.dates these forms. to one’s own: peculiar imagination. | 
‘An ‘absolute’ agreement; is therefore by no means to be 
expected. “The similarity can be a purely accidental and ` 
external one and.need not be real. But despite all interpre- 
` tations there remaias in' every case the striking parallel which“ 
"excludes with maximum certainty a mere chance. 


Derivable Types of Huvishka 


For the coin-types of this king we have numerous examples 
from;the Roman world. ‘He*is also the king under whose: 
. reign . the types ‘reached the, greatest variety. The 
, expansion of types and the introduction of variation is dimini- 

shed under Vasudeva I who prefers Siva. again and Ardokhsho 
and-omits all other deities on coins represented before him. 
. SARAPIS: (Nos. 7,22, 25) . f 
: Of all the Kushana types, those showing Sarapis are the 
clearest as‘ nobocy can. deny that they came from the 
` Alexandrian regior. The native country of this god is Egypt, 
whence his worship came, and ít must have been of such 
importance in the »Kushana empire that it was advisable to 
present him im the coinage However, his presentation differs 
_ a little from 'the. types shown by the Alexandrian coinage. 


I Perhaps we have, here a pattetn known in Egypt itself and 
` there realized in statues, which could have come in the form of 


| a working-design from one of the above assumed pattern-books 


into the Kushana empire, perhaps also as a proposed but not 
realized type of the Alexandrian coinage itself. The standing 
type (Góbl 145) is;notably poor.in attributes and void of 

— v _A.— F  . _ M $a a, 


/ 1. Gébl, Lep. 263. ^. 
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expression, which may have been intenced. The type . 
corresponds as much as possible to the Alexandrian type No. 
25 (of the time of Hadrian). The sitting type (Gdb] 109) has 
no parallel in the Alexandrian coinage. in respect to its: fron- 
tality. Moreover the god wears a wreath ir his right hand 
as do the typically Iranian gods Mihr and Maa. The type may 
have béen made as an imitation of an image exhibited in: an 
important emporium of the Kushana empire. It is also possible 
to assume the existence of a sanctuary o all the gods and 
Eoddesses accredited to the Kushapa court, and comparable to 
the Pantheon presented on the coins. Sech a sanctuary 
could have influenced the ccin-types. The standing Sarapis, 
however, appears in the Alexandrian coinage at first under 
Hadrian (type dated A. D. 126-127) and ths can be taken 
as TPQ. — f a 


‘NANA AS HUNTRESS (Nos. 8, 26, 27) 


In this form, the equivalent to tke -unar aspect of - 
Diana, Nana appears for the first time under Huvishka. 
This is again strikingly similar to the famHiar type in. the ` 
Alexandrian coinage where we find it ia tke ninth year of 
Hadrian (No. 26). The typ¢ here is caused by the famous 
huntings of Hadrian in Asia Minor in ths year. On the. 
Kushana type, however, there is a feature—the long dress 
(a nonsense for a huntress)-—which is withow significance and 
obviously influenced by the types of Nanaia and Vanindo. 
TPQ: Hadrian's time, about 125 A.D. Di 


HERACLES (Nos. 9, 28, 29) 


The influence of a Heracles-type on the first presentation 
of Siva on. Kushüna coins has been, noted above. This 
type disappears under Kanishka and is rep aced by the four- 
armed Siva. More striking must be cons.dered, therefore, - 
his reappearance in the middle of the reign œ Huvishka where 
he is accompanied by a special obverse type. The same king 
manifests with the help of four different reverse types the im- 
portance of this hero either for the empire or for his personal ~ 
faith. .I do not find the Roman republicaa type quoted by 
U. Monneret de Villard! quite stringent buz I don't like to, 
reject the possibility. ` 1 have not been able'to find in the 
Imperial coinage a really corresponding type up till now, but; 
it is interesting to find a first presentation of a total figure : 
under Trajan (No. 28) and under Pius. a whole cycle of the 
labours of Heracles.: This we can take for ths present purposes 








|. Le. p. 224, 2 
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as an approximately sure hint. TPQ: time of Pius, about 
“143-148. 


SIVA: WITH SEVERAL HEADS (Nos. 10, 30) 


Siva having more than one head appears for the first time 
under Huyishka. The motive of this change is difficult to find. 
but, it could not have been gn unimportant one. Lookipg for. 
possibilities of comparison in the Roman imperial coinage, 
I was led to a very surprising result, namely toa throughout 
singular and unrepeated presentation of Janus (No. 30), seen 
on an Aureus of Hadrian! (No. 30). It can hardly be doubted 
that thé appearances are parallel and that a similar-shaped 
god of the Roman .empire provoked the familiar presentation 
in the Kushana coinage. Naturally the Indian conception of 
this type has nothing to do with -the-Roman type and is 
temporarily of total independence. Probable TPQ: Hadrian 
119-122. I : 


L 


RISHNO (Nos. 11, $1, $2) 


As I stated already in some: other place, the readings 
RIDE and Rio ‘for ROMA)? are untenable. Also the reading 
RisHTO? is without paleographical proof. One must read 
rather RISHNO,! and the interpretation of this name now 
must be expected from the linguists and historians of religion. 
The type is taken from the Roman Pallas-Minerva type and not 
from Roma, as proved by the several examples from the time 
of Pius, and only here in the same attitude and establishment 
as shown in the Küshana coinage. ‘This, if not the best one 
itself, is one of the best objects for comparison for the total 
series. On the ótaer hand, with the help of the paleographical 
;evidence, all combinations, based on the interpretation as 

Roma, break down. They are totally speculative because as 
against all other gods which came from the West or were of 
western style, and had an anti-national or international 
character, Roma was national. The Dea Roma represented 
was that of the Roman empire in political sense. Who among 
Kushana emperors could have allowed, even if we assume 
his best political relations to Rome, to accept the name of a 
foreign state of such importance into a coin series, even if 
it were only one among the gods? 





- At the Conference on the Date of Kanishka I wrongly indicated 
this prototype as a coin of Pius. 

Done especially by V. Monneret de Villard, l.e. pp. 207 ff. 

As given by Whitehead at the Conference 1960. 

R. Góbl, "Zwei Neufunde in der Numismatik der Kuschan”, . 
Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen-Numismatischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 
XI (XXVII e. F.) 1960, Nr. 8, 94 ff. 
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-For the epigraphical and paleographical part of the | 
question we possess now the key-piece in tae Dinar which 
came to light in the famois Haughton collection! The 
Aurei and denarii of Pius minted in his owr name (No. 31) 
and in the name of the yourg Marcus are "conographically 
the basic types. The Haughton’s coin shows besides that 
with maximum ‘clearness the rough-plastic manner proper 
to Alexandria and very distinct too. Assumed TPQ : Hadrian, 
year A.D. 128. 


SHAHREVAR (Nos. 12, 33, 84) 


This god appears at first under Huvishka during the 
middle of his reign (Góbl 131). The type corresponds to 
the Ares-Mars type of Pius (Ho. 34) in Alexardria as well as 
‘in Rome (here with the Trajanic forecunner No. 33). It 
has been noted already tha: Shahrévar-Ares-Mars forms the 
male counterpart of Rishno. TPQ: Pius, A. D. 143-144, 


Other Types of Western Origin, Indicating on:y General Dates 
VANINDO (Nos. 13, 35-37) 


` She is shaped according to the Greek-Roman types of: 
Nike-Victoria. My personal impression is that we should 
assume a prototype modelled in the manner of the second 
century A. D., when we find the first good parallels in Rome 
: and. Alexandria, but the differences are such-that the 
question cannot be solvec with the hep of this type. 
Therefore we cannot give a strict TPQ. 


TRIAS OR PAIR OF GODS, TRIAS IN AEDICULA (Nos. 14, 88-41) 


- Such types in the Kushana coinage are found at first 
under Huvishka (first half cf his reign, if tFis expression' is. 
admissible),'in every case in the earlier parz of his coinage. 
The material of the Roman region shows a greater frequence 
or predilection for such types beginning , with Hadrian - 
(No. 38) where a Trias, cs first comparable type, is 
standing in aedicula. 


Other comparative types without aelicula can be 
added, as for example under Pius in Alexandria (No. 39). 
TPQ according to the best Roman parallels and the general 
impression would be the time of Hadrian and Pius. 





1. S $10. Catalogue, Sotkeby & Co., Londo, April/May 1958, 
o, 570 


a 
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These facts discussed ¿bovë show on 8 synoptical table, 
the following picture without any manipulation : 


(1) The comparison of types for Kujula and Vima rests 
only on singular types, whilst for Kanishka and Huvishka 
we have the advantage of a number of parallels. . 


.(2 On the one hand we have special types of 
singular appearance which deliver approximately sure 
TPQ. On the cther, we note types that are without any 
doubt derivable but appear so early and are popular during 
such a long perioa of time that they can be treated only. as 
forming a group. 


(3) From the sequence of kings and the relative corres- 
pondence between: Roman and Kushana types, we. can fix 
a rough synchronism between Kujula and Augustus, Vima 
and Tiberius to Trajan, and between Kanishka and Huvishka 
on the one hand end Hadrian and Pius on the other. 


Out of these, the equation Kujula-Augustus is the clearest | 
one in spite of the fact that we do not know in which part of 
their reigns both emperors corresponded to each other ; in other 
words: the denzrius-imitation of Kujula can be placed in 
' the first or in the second halfof his reign. For this event 

itself 29 B.C. is decisive as TPQ. 


The comparison between Vima and the group of emperors 
from Augustus to Hadrian (commemorating, the victory of 
Trajan) is the most extensible complex of the wholé group. 
The interpretation as a sort of TRIVMPHVS  INDICVS 
` modelled on the pattern of Trajan is a very strong 
possibility, but rot a certainty in the absence of any help 
from some other side. 


The most essential element ut the whole comparison 
forms the broader basis of comparable. types of Kanislika- 
Huvishka with those of Hadrian-Pius. Even assuming the 
. possibility that the one or another object of comparison only 
rests on an accidental agreement, the validity of the sum of 
types is maintained. ` 


Even assum:ng that only one. of the ‘four types 
of Kanishka is -ustly comparable, we must concede that 
Kanishka is not possible before Hadrian, more accurately not 
before 128, i. e. the latest date of the TPQ of this group. 


But of these four types, only two are Hadrian's types ;’ 
the other two bslong to the reign of Pius, Thus we must, 
concede as a second possibility that Kanishka cannot be 
placed before th= first part of the reign: of Pius, And 


uL 
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coming io Huvishka the conspectus of hs types proves 
purely statistically that three of the eleven types. are of 
such common nature that . they. must ;cemain: out of 
- consideration at first.“ One of these types finés. parallel in the 
Flavian period, two in the time of Trajan; five types belong to 
the time of Hadrian and five.(two corresponding former ones) 
to Antoninian period (i.e. of Pius. lf ons takes this into 
account it points to the period -from Hadriam to Pius. But. 
.because ,Kanishka is not earlier than Eadrian we can 
assume that: Huvishka can only be comparel with Pius. Af 
- we carry forward the dates of the first appearance of .the 
prototypes into & table (as we have done here), then we can Ls 
note that the horizon of prototypes for ‘Kanishka and” 
Huvishka, despite ‘their temporal sequerce between the 
years 128-150, runs in one line. How to explain it? At 
first we must neglect the prototypes of Trajan and his 
predecessors for Huvishka, as binding TPQ. because—as we 
saw—Kanishka cannot be placed before Hadrian ; but we must : 
apply those of Pius. Thus we are led to the problem of TPQ 
in general. According to the conclusions brought forward . 
above we would be wrong in assuming that principally a newly ^ 
appearing Roman type ‘became efficacious immediately for 
the type-inventory of Kushana coins. Desp-te the so-called 
coin-drift~a fact which we need ‘not ccnsider for our 
discussion—we must take into account that the imported ` 
` Roman gold was preserved for some years before being issued 
` again. During this time-span, a Roman protctype would: not 
. normálly become efficacious; especially in the coinage of. 
"^Huvishka, I explained the breaks in his -coimage by minting- 
stop. The bare TPQ matters little. C E l 


^ ; $ d 
The examination of the Kanishka-Huvishka types proves 

. thus, in spite of the partly common , time-line given” by ' the 
` Roman types, a relative sequence oi. Roman. prototypes. 
Itis not possible to make greater progress at the present ` 
state of our knowledge on the basis of our examination. . a 


The Kushana kings after Kanishka fcllow a reckoning 
starting with the first year of Kanishka. On account of the 
immediate stylistic sequence of the coins of Kanishka to those 
of Vima we are forced to assume that he minted already 
in the beginning of his reign. Therefore from the present 
evidence we gain the year 128 A. D. as the earliest . | 
possibility for the date.of Kanishka. The length of his reign is - 
derived from other evidences and is of no importance for this 
paper. Owing to the limitation of our theme^we are. not able: 
to handle with the numismatic arguments derivable from the ' 
coinage before Kujula and after Vasudeya. Į as well aş,- 
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of the local coinages of little dynasts in India under. the 
Kushana rule. If it can bé assumed as of highest probability, 
that the date of Huvishka corrésponds to that of Pius, the - 
dàáte of Kanishka to that of Hadrian (late), then remains” 
for Vima only th= time of Trajan, and the time before him, 
and for Kujula cnly the time of the emperors of the first `. 
century. Out af. the séries of quadriga-types that we can’ 
suppose to be :proto-types for the biga-type of. Vima. the 
first place has without any doubt’ the quadriga-type of the. 
early Hadrian for the dead triumphant Trajan. It is 
therefore, much likely that the conquest of India took place : 
at.the same time as the Parthian war of Trajan. The 
` biga type of Vima, does not belong to the beginning of his . 
reign, but at the beginning of the. great gold coinage partly' - 
modelled on western patterns, š: ! 


t 


` 


— 





1. The notes ziven in the text o 


1 r i f this paper meet only the most 
important yiew-points. 


A great part of: all thoughts presented 
und in my paper on the “Manzprigong 
eim’s book. The special notes covering - 


t oins are to be found in the annexe to the ` 
Synoptical table of types, : 
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z 


h 
PAI EN BIKE =waropiq 


THREE GODS (en 
PERSONS) REDICULA 


THREE GODS 
(OR PERSCNS) 
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ING SEATED 
GN SELLA CURULIS 


CMEEROP 
' ON BIGA ' 


S35iHdQUx 
BWIA 


YANA 
ITH 'SCEPTRE 


: ARDOKHSHO 
`. WITH CORNUCOPIAE 


aes 
SHIVA 
WITH BUCK 


NANA 
AS HUNTRESS 


ATaVL 'IVOlld ONAS . 


H HERAKLES. 
SHIVA WITH MORE 
THAN ONE HEAD 


VANINDO 


. THREE GODS 
IN AEDICULA 





ABPENDIE1 |. 077 757. 
Notes to the Synoptical Table n 


Kushana Type ^ Roman Types E Dated (Terminus ` 
; "MEL _ Post Quem) ` 


1. NC 1892, pL.15..Denar, Augustus, BMO : B.C. 29-27 
IV (XIV), 7; 637 (East); C 116. ° . 
IMC,I, pl. ° . For Republic cp. ‘RRC (ca. B.C. 72) ` 
Cw, 3., 791 a, P. Cornelius Len , 2n 

- 057 x7. ftulus Rv. Jupiter on 
. . sella curulis. . I 
: 2. Góbl 4 16. Aureus, Augustus pro ^ A.D. 13-14 
i ; - ^ ` ' Tiberio, BAIC 508 (Lug- "o 
dunum). C 299, EN 
Aureus, BMC 590, 591 ` B.C. 31-29 . 
(East); for the very similar 
form of the back of. the 
` currus triumphalis. “cp. E 
especially Denar ‘BMC ` B.C. 31-29 
616 (East) ^ RE 
` 17, Aureus, Tiberius, . BMC; ` A.D. 14-15 
^ C45 
s Aureus, BMO 2-6; C 47. : A.D. 15-16 
. 18. Aureus, Vespasianus, BMU- AD. 72-73 
| 67; "ol 
Aureus, BMC 79; C 642, . A.D. 72-73. 
~ cp. also: Aureus, Vespasi- . A.D. 72 . 
anus pro Tito. BMC 510; l 
~C 393 (Antioch). : un 
- 19. Aureus, Traianus, Strack ^ A.D. 102-103 
l - . 158,61 ER ua V (107) . 
tl Aureus, Hadrianus pio. A.D. 117 
t Traiano, Strack 11/22;  .: 
s ..  , C.585; A.D. 117 the Se~ ` 
arc nat carried to the Divus 
| Traianus: the triumphus 
|. Parthicus. ..The coin 
shows the currus trium- A 
phalis with imago Traiani. C . 
.Note expecially Strack p. $92 MIS 
109. The use of this type š 
already ape in the 
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Kushina Type 


'3. Gobl 23 


4, Gëb1 50,51 


5, Göbl 30 
6. Göbl 123 


` 7..Göbl 145 . 
(standing) 


[Gàbl 109 
(seated) is 


without com- . 


pàrison] 


8. Göbl 223 
(cp. 214) 


B 


earliest times of the 
principate. The Emperor 
holds always the eagle- 
sceptre. Strack thinks 
it likely that a part 
of quadriga-representa- 
tions of the 5th’ consulate 
was minted aiter A.D. 
103 on the occasion ‘of the 
second triumph A. D. 107 
newly. 


` 20. Aureus, Pius, BMC 524- 
526; C 250; Strack III, . 


164 I 
Strack ` notes: , Ein 
gleichartiges Bild ist in 
der Reichsprágung weder 
"früher noch später geprägt 
. Worden.” 


21. Cp. for this position of 


cornucopiae Aureus, 


Hadrianus, Strack IT, 271 _ 


(fortuna) 


22. Medallion, Hadrianus, 


Cat. Bachofen v. Echt 
Nr. 1189; C 477-480 


23. Denar, Pius, BUC 722 


Denar, Pius, BMC 735. 
C 616 : 


24. Domitianus, BMC Alex.. 


284 (Helios Sarapis). 


25. Hadrianus, BUC Alex, 


612-614. 


` 


26. Hadrianus, BMC Alex. 


586. cp. StracE's note on 
p.92 on the huntinzs of 


Hadrian in Asia minor: 


A. D. 123-125. 


27. Pius, BMC Alex. -93€. 


Roman Types ` Dated (Terminus 


Post Quem) 


A.D, 147 


(A.D. 137) 


Post- A.D. 128 
. (cos III pp) 


A.D. 150-151 
A.D, 150-151 


(A. D. 86) 


A. D. 126-127 . 


A. D. 125 


(A.D. 142) 
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Kushana Type 


9. 


10. 


lI. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


` Coll., 


-after 


Göbl 177 


Göbl 229,231 


Göbl 161 


(cp. 240); . 


Haughton 
Soth- 
eby 1.5.1958, 
Nr. 570=to 
be arranged 
Góbl 
191. 

Gib! 181 


Göbl 216 on- 
wards; cp.. 
especially 
220. . 


Gab! 101 


- Roman Types 


28. Traianus, BHC Alex. 
426; cp. also U. Monneret 
! de Villard p. 224, 2, 


29. Pius, generally : cp. BMC 
Alex., pl. VI, pieces rang- 
ing from his 5th to his 
10th year. 


30. Aureus, Hadrianus, BMC 
100; C 1070; As, Strack 
601. 


31. Denar, Hadrianus, Strack 

, 212;C 295; BMC 471. 
Strack II, p. 129, "éin 
neues Bild der stchenden 
Athena." š 

32. Aureus, Pius BMC 592, 
C 101. Denar, Pius - BMC 
613, 614 ; C 594, 595. 
cp. BMC Alex. 939. 

33 Aureus, Traianus, Strack 

^ 1,88; C 378, 379. . 

34 Aureus, ^ Pius BMC 
503; cp. C 549 (imperfectly 
decribed). i 
BMC Alex. 1037.- 


35. Vitellius (BMC Alex. 218). 


36. Denar, Traianus, Strack 
I, 73 (with trophy), C 257. 

37. Denar, Pius, BMC 44, 
60, 61, 77; C 86; C 99. 


38. Aureus, Hadrianus, Strack 
II, 89, 90 ; C 1084-1086. 
Aedicula generally flouri- 
shing, 
537-1197 (Traianus-Pius); 
cp. also the single Type 
of Hercules, Aureus, Had- 
rian, Strack II, 87, 88. 


Dated (Terminus . 
. Post Quem) 


(A.D. 108) 


(A.D. 143-148) 


A.D. 119-122 


t 


A.D. 128(-132) 


A. D. 145 


A. D. 146-147 


(A. D. 159) 


A.D. 107 
onwards 


^A. D. 143-144 


A, D. 147 
(A. D. 69) 
‘A. D. 102: 


A. D. 139 


A. D. 119, 120 


cp. BMC Alex. 


39. Aureus, Pius pro Faustina A. D. 141 


I, BMC 324 ; cp. C 261 ; 
Strack III, 443. 


onwards 
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Kushana Type Roman Types . Dated (Terminus 
i SA Dex : ' Post Quem) 
40. Aureus, Hadrianus, cp. 
BMC 506, 507 (Hedrian 
. Roma, Genius of Senate). 
41. Aureus, Pius pro Feustina A. D. 141 
I. BMO 326 ; onwards 
BMC Alex. 1028, 1029. A. D. 148, 146 


APPENDIX II 


Descriptive Notes to Plate I 


(The numbers correspond to those of the Synoptical Table | 


(1) 


as well as to the Plate.) 


AE, IMC I pl. XI, 3. 


Denarius, BAC 637, Coll. of the aou 

Dinar, Vima Kadphises, Gobl 4; British Museum. 
Aureus, ‘T=berius, BMO 1; C 45; Coll. Trau 295. 
Aureus, Vespasianus, BMC ee C 642 ; Coll Trau | 
590. 

Aureus, Hadrianus (for Divus Traianus) C 585. 
Dinar, Kanishka, Göbl 23, British Museum.. 
Sestertius, BMC 1677 standing here for the Aureus, 
Pius. 


`: Dinar, Kanishka, Góbl 51, British Museum. 


Dinar, Kanishka, Gébl 30a, British Museum. 
Medallion, AE, Hadrianus, e 478. 


j. Denarius, Pius, BAC 735. 


Dinar, Huvishka, Gob] 145 a, British Moscum. 
Domitiants, BMC Alex. 284. 

Hadrianus, 'BMO Alex. 613. 

Dinar, Huvishka, Góbl 223 ; British Museum. 
Pius, BMC Alex. 938. í 

Dinar, Huvishka, Göbl 177 ; British Museum. 
Dinar, Huvishka, Göbl 231 a, British Museum. I 
As, Strack II, No. 601, standing here for the MEUS 
Hadrianus ; Coll. of the Author. ' 


Dinar, Hu ae Gobl 240; British Nasa: 


. Dinar, Hu ;ishka, Coll. Haughton No. 570. 


Denarius, Hadrianus, C 295 ; Coll. of the Author. 
Aureus, Pius for Marcus, BMC pl. 13,5 

Dinar, Huvishka, Göbl 220; British Museum. , 
Denarius, Hadrianus, BUC p. 16+. 

Dinar, Huvishka, Góbl 181 ; British Museum. 
Aureus, Pias, Strack I, No. 88; 'British Museum, 
Pius, BMC Alex. 1037. 

Dinar, Huvishka, Góbl 101 a ; Coll; White King No. 
420 (Schulman). 5 
Aureus, Hedrianus. C 1085 ; 

Aureus, Pius for Faustina I., BMC 324. 

Pius BMC Alex. 1109 (Photograph cut up). 


y 


A UNIQUE GOLD AND TWO S-LVER COINS 
OF HUVISHKA : 
A. K. NARAIN 


[PI. -II] 


In 1959 I visited most of the museums of Europe and 
made a general survey of their collection of Indian coins, 
particularly the pre-Mohammadan seres. I prepared a 
rough inventory of most of the collections with a view to 
publishing it in the form of a monograph sometime later. 
From some of the museums I have been fortunate to get 
photographs and plaster casts of new and. rare coins. I take 
this opportunity to publish a unique gold and two silver coins 
of Huvishka from the Munich and Berlin museums respectively. 


` À Unique Gold Coin of Huvishka 


The coin described below belongs to the Staathiche 
Münzsammlung, Munich. 


A. Stater?. 


Obverse: Three-quarter length bust of king to r. on 
clouds, nimbaie. He wears a turban with which 
„are attached streamers and a flying «nimal (7). 
He has beard and full grown whiskers and 
moustaches. He is wearing a coat of mail with 
cloak and a necklace. He holds a kind of 
sceptre in his r. hand anla standard bound 
with fillet and surmounted By & bird (?) facing 
to r. in l. hand. 


Legend: PQONANOPQC OOhPKIKOPaHNO 


. Reverse: Standing figure of the dety to r. nimbate, 
holding & standard bounc with fillet in r. 
hand and fire in 1. 
Legend in 1. field: ®APPO 
In r. field monogram : 


(PI. HI. 1). Enlargec obverse (PI. II. 1A.) 


1, I am very thankful to Dr. H. Kiithmann of the Staatliche 
Münzsammlung, Munich’end Prof. A. Süh:e of the Stata Museum, 
` Berlin, for not only having allowed me to 2ubiish their material but 
also for providing beausiful photograpEs and plaster casts of the 
coins published here. I take this opportunity to thank also 
Dr. Jaeckel of Munich Coin-cabinet und Dr. Weschke and the 
other colleagues of Professor Sühle in the Berlin Museum for 
their hospitality and help. 
2. I am sorry I have misplaced my note bf the exact weight of the 
coin. 


13 
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The coin is most beautiful and unique to the best of my. 

knowledge.. Allen H. Wood, who has made a thorough survey 
of the gold coins ot the Great Kushanas has -rightly remarked 
that Huvishka issced as many or more coins in volume and 
definitely more coin-types than the combined issues of Vima 
. Kadphises, Kanishka and Vasudeva L! The coins of 
Huvishka are notable for the variety of delineation of the 
deities on the reverse; one and the same deity has been 
shown in different positions and with different attributes. 
-Ardoksho is showr in 9 forms, Mao in 11, Miiro in 21, Nana 
in 14 and Farro :n 18 forms. Similarly the obyerse forms 
‘are no less remarxable for their variety. Allen Wood has 
listed eight obverse types? mm 


Our coin offers a new obverse type inasmuch as it shows 
for the first time zhe. king wearing a turban 'and unlike all, 
except one type of Huvishka, here the king isto r. The 
turban anticipates easily of the Mughal emperor Jehangir 
who wears a somewhat similar turban on his coins It is 
intéresting to noté that both the Kushanas and the Mughals 
had connections with Central Asia. 


On most of the obverse types the king is shown clean 
shaven. On the present type he has grown a beard and has 
well groomed moustaches and whiskers. From a comparison 
of the busts of Huvishka it seems that this coin was issued 
late in his reign.? 


I cannot help noting a flying animal (?) which seems to 
be attached to the streamers behind the head. Is it a lion? 
I do not know whet explanation can be offered for its presence. 
But Whitehead describes one coin of Huvishka where the king, 
according to him, holds a lion-standard.® Was lion associated 
in any way with <he royal emblem?" 


The legend.on the obverse shows that the coin falls in 
the group which has OOESHKI instead of OOESHKO as 
er 

1. NNM.9 ‘The Gold Coin-Typss of the Great Kushinas’ p. 12. 

2. Ibid. pp. 15-36 , 

8. Ibid. pp. 12-15. 

4. BMC. Moghw Emperors, pl. IX. Of course I do not mean that the 
two turbans are exactly similar. 

5. See Padma A-Altekar, JN Si. XIV., pp. 62 ff. and pl. VI. 

PMC. p. 19€ No. 125 Fl. XVIII. 125. 

7. The goddess Nana is sometimes shown seated on @ lion, viz, PMO, 
pl XX. x. The Kushano-Sassanian Hormazd II wore a lion- 
headdress (viz. PMC. p. 213, pl. XX. 240). But the Kushanas 
are never shcwn wearing.this head-dress. 
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the name of the king. It is interesting, to note that in the 
coins bearing the name' Kanishka also .there are two 
varieties: KANESHKI and KANESHKO. The group 
which has KANESHKO is definitely leter and is generally 
taken to be the issues of a  Kanishxa II or HI., The 
abundant issue of the gold coins of Huvishka, the varieties 
of obverse and reverse types quité unusnalfor a single king 
of the Kushana lineage and, the problem of the Kanishka 
of Ara inscription’ often lead us to ‘feel the necessity 
of a second Huvishka. F. W. Thomas and Allan have 
expressed the opinion that the possibility of two Huvishkas 
cannot be ruled out. I am myself eagaged in classifying 
the Huvishka coins in two series. Could it not be that the 
coins with OOESHKI are the issues of one and those with 
OOESHKO that of the second Huvishka? In that case, 
quite in the fitness of things, this beautiful coin would 
‘belong to Huvishka I. po 


Two Silver Coins of Huviskka 


One has to think twice before pub.ishing Kushana silver 
coins. The Kushanas are generally sot supposed to have 
issued silver money; A few coins, which have been published 
are looked either with suspicion or an explanation is sought 
for them. A silver coin of- Vima Kadphises, with Nana and 
Oesho on the reverse and weighing 40 grains, which first 
figured in Ariana Antiqua in 1841 was described and illus- 
trated in BMC. Cunningham suggested that this piece was 
intended for the equivalent of silver denarius? Whitehead 
is inclined to regard it in the nature of a proof piece.’ A silver 
coin of Kanishka, of the Indian Museum Calcutta, having Oesho 
on reverse was published in ASI. AR, 1925-26.” One coin of 
Huvishka with Oesho and Nana on ihe reverse belonging’ 
to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 





1. Out of eight obverse sypes listed by Allen Wood, oray one, i.e. 
VI has the legend OOHPKO. It i&siznificánt that it occurs only 
on some coins of the Nana reverse type see BMC, XXVIII. 10). 


2, On the coins of Kanishka I the rar is always written as 
KANHPKI. It is only later coins -with stray Brahmi letters 
` that give KANHPKO. (PMO p. 211, 2l. XIV, 281) 
3; The KANHPKO coins are supposed to be. later than Vasudeva 
; I and are grouped under ‘Later Kushane series. 


4, Select Inscriptions p. 143 ; Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. . 
II. pt. 1 p. 165, 

JRAS. 1952. pp. 108 ff. 

BMC. Greek and Scythic Kings., pl. EXV. n 

Num. Chron. 1892, p. 70. 

PMO. p. 174. A . . ji 

ASI. AR. 1925-26., p. pl. LX. f. 


PN Da 


e 
e. 


. 
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was. published by K. N. Dikshit!  Altekar doubted the 
genuineness of the BM and the Indian Museum coins But 
whatever may be the nature or purpose of these issues qt 
least the BM coin does not seem to bea forgery on 
examination, I have not been able to check others. 


A silver coin having half-length figure of Huvishka on 
the obverse and Sun-god on the reverse, was also published 
by M. B. L. Dar’ (See P]. II. 4) and, later twelve silver coins 
belonging to Vima, Kanishka, Huvishka and Kaneshko were 
published by A.S. Altekar But all these thirteen coins 
appear to be forgeries from moulds.’ 


The two silver coins of Huvishka which are described 
below are in the Stete Museum of Berlin, 


A. Wt. 2.03 and 2.07 grammes (= about 32 grains) f. 


Obverse: Thrse-quarter length ‘figure of king to 1., 
wearing a crested helmet holding a sort of . 
sceptre in r. hand and an indistinct object 
(ankus ?) in 1. hand. 


Legend: 1. Kharoshthi letters (from VII to XD: 
(—?) sha (—?) ta ta ya sa (?) 
r. (from XII to V) (O) OhPKI 
KOPoM (O) 


Reverse: Twc deities facing one another standing. on. a 
pedestal and between them monogram 
Attributes of the deities are not distinct. Ps 


Legend: 1. NAN (A) r. OKPO 
(PI. II, 2-3) Enlarged: (Pl. 2A-3A) 


These coins are without any doubt genuine silver coins. 
They are of the same type as the PMC one but are from 
different dies than zhe latter? and, in fact, show a variety 
in the delineation o: the obverse figure. 


4 








1. JBBRAS, vol XXIV, p. 384 and pl. 


2. See Altekar, JI7SI, vol. XIV, p. 40. He considers them forgeries 
from moulds aad according to him they show absence of sharpness 
of details. Brut this is true of the forged coins published by 
,Altekar and the one by M. B.L. Dar; I do not think it holds 
good for all. Altekar has also called PMO No. 135 (Pl. XVIII) 
as a silver coin and declares it to be a forgery but Whitehead has 
listed the ooim as gold! Y do not know how and why Altekar 
called it silver. s 

9. JNSI, vol. II. p. 113, pl. X. 7. 

Altekar, op. cit; pp. 34-40. 


5. Ibid. p, 40. I have no doubt about these being forged from 
. moulds. 


6. Cp. PMO, pl. XVIII, 135 


> 
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But the most important feature of these coins is the 
occurrence of at least 7 Kharoshthi let-ers from VII to XI 
o'clock; there may (or may not) be anoher letter at about 
‘XI. Except two, all the letters are fairly readable ac 
(2) sha (2) tatayasa. Unfortunately it does not give: any 
sense to me at the moment. The letter after sha is indeed toc 
peculiar to be even Kharoshthi; perhaps tae engraver who was 
used to engrave Kushana form of Greek letters smuggled 
on these coins of the latter group by mistake in what 
was meant to' be a Kharoshthi legend. The last four 
letters could be read as tatayasa; the anal choice can be 
made only after the first three letters give a sensible reading. 
Attention may be here drawn to a copper coin which 
Cunningham thought to be a bilingual issus.of Huvishka.’ 
Be that as it may, these two silver coins of the Berlin 
Museum definitely have some Kharoshthi Ietters and therefore 
are the only clear bilingual issues of ihe Kanishka group 
of kings. These coins are thus not only important as silver 
coins but also as bilingual issues of Huvishka. 


It is indeed one of the standing problems of Indian 
numismatics that before Vima Kadphises silver money’ was 
so popular that we meet with gold coins very rarely, whether 
struck by the kings of the foreign origia cr by local kings. 
And, in Kushana and the succeeding Gupta series of coinage 
it is just the other way round; gold is the popular 
medium for striking coins and silver is hardly to be met 
with. Itis all the more surprising because roughly during 
the same period the Saka kings of Ujjaia strike only in’ silver 
and the Satavahanas mostly in lead, potin and rarely in 
silver. The general explanation is that the punch-marked 
coins were already circulating in the market in such large 
numbers down to the Gupta period tha’ the need of silver 
money was notfelt. This may be partly the reason but 
‘certainly we must look into certain economic factors affecting 
trade and supply of silver for the real explanation of this 
phenomena. After all the punch-markel coins were circu- 
lating also in the Indo-Greek period but that factor did not 
stop the Indo-Greeks to issue silver; or the contrary, they 
have struck an unusually large volume of silver. A deeper 
study of Roman contacts and India's trade relations with 
the Western countries along with an analysis oi internal 
and external sources of silver and gcld have to be made 
before a satisfactory answer to this probEm can bé given. 








1, Num. Ohron., 1892, p. 82. 





NOTES ON GEM.SEALS WITH KUSHANA CURSIVE 
' — INSCRIPTIONS IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
STATE HERMITAGE 


B. J. STAVISKY 
[P]. IH 


At the Oriental Department of the State Hermitage, there 
is a set of gen-seals with inscriptions in the so-called 
Kushana (or **Tokharian").cursive script. 


Similar objects in general are not numerous. Except 
the Hermitage Collection, I know- of only 15 such seals (or 
their impressions] scattered among different museums and 
private collections: two are in Calcutta Museum, one in 
Peshawar Museum’, two in Kabul Museum’, three in British 
Museum®, one in Ashmolean Museum, Oxford’, one in Berlin 


1. A. Maricq ine‘udes 13 of them in the list of “Tokharian” inscription. 
See his article “la grande inscription de Kanishka et l'etéo-tokharien, 
l’ancienne langue de la Bactriane”, Journal Asiatique, t. CCXVI, 
fasc. 4. 1958, rp. 419-420. : 

It is worth mentioning that an impression (section IV, N 6) of one 
of the documents from Mt. Mugh (Institute of Orientalistics of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR) is not a “Tokharian” but a 
Sogdian one; see B. A. Livshitz, ‘Sogdii skii dokument B-4 c. 
gory Mug, Protlemy Bosto Kovedeniya 1959, No. 6, pp. 124-129. ; 

2, R. Ghirehman, “Quelques intailles du Musie de Calcutta 4 légendes en 

` Tokharien. Pzhlvi Arsakide et Pehlvi Sassanide", Archaeological 
Orientalia in memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, N.Y. 1952, pp. 102-105, 
pl. XXI, 1-2 (according to Marieq Nos 4-5)—seals with the legends 
. OSGOSO and AUXRAMSTABAGO (material and size of the 
seals are not irdicated). . 

3. A. D. H. Bivar. Notes on Kushina Cursive Seal Inscriptions, Nwumis- 
matic Ohronicle, XV, No. XV, 1955, p. 209, pl. X v, 3 (according 
to Marieq—No 3) impressions of the seal with the legend BANA 
VA 


4. (i) A.D.H. Bivar, op. cit., i.i, p. 299, pl. XV, 4 (according to 
Marieq—No. 1° the impressions of the seal with the legend MOHO 
NATO (?); (a) R. Ghirshman, Les OQhionites— Hephthalites, Cairo, 
1948, p. 58, pl. VII, 3 (according to Marioq-No. 8)—three impressions 

: on the clay vessel with the inscription VARAHRAMO. 

5. (i) A.D.H. Bivar, op. cit. pp. 209-210, pl. XV. 5 (aecording to 
Marieq— No.3). Chaleedony seal with unread legend; (ii) (A. 
Cunningham, Later Indo-Skythians, Numismatic Chronicle. v. XIII, 
1893, p. 126 arl pl. X, 1; R. Ghirshman, Les Chionites-Héphhalites, 

^ p.54, pl. VIL 2 (according to Marieq—No. 12) — the crystal seal 
with the legend SANIA (from A. Cunningham collection) ; (iii) 
A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, v. I, p.920; v. Il, pl. XLIX, Oxford, 
1907, carbuucle seal, ; 

6. A.D.H. Bivar, op. cit, ii, pp. 203-207. pl XV,1 (according to 
Marieq- No. 7) a seal impression with two-lined inscription in which 
Bivar reads as “son of great Kanishka”, This reading as well as 
dating of the ceel are doubtful. . ! . 
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Museum}, one in E. T. Newell Collection; two intaglios 
known to have belonged earlier to A. Cunn ngham Collection? 
-and two seals are from some anmentioned collections. 


At the Hermitage there cre four such seals : 


..,0 Amethyst sealing of unknown origia. 2 x 1, 7 cm. The 
original was lost during the World War II. At the Oriental 
Department of the Hermitege now thee remain only its 
impfessions and photos. The intaglio is ell ptical, plano-convex 
with an engraved male bust; fronting breast and shoulders, 
the head turned three quaters to right. The face is long 
and narrow with a straight ncse; long hair srranged in locks 
falling down to shoulders ; neatly trimmed ané curled beard ; 
ball-line earrings and a necklace with a pendant in the 
middle; light robe with fanlike folds. Right and left running 
around the head from the right shoulde- is an inscription 
OOROHRONO SOHROBO. , CPI. III. 1,1a) 


(2 Almandine seal (No. GL. 1268) from N. F. Petrovsky 
collection. 2x 1, 5 cm. An oval plate wich a male bust ; on 
a strongly convex obverse, face in prcfile, the breast 
and shoulders .turned three quarters to ~ight, long beardless 
face with drooping moustaches as if bisected at the end ; 
long straight nose, well cut mstrils ; large eyss with marked 
pupils; rather narrow retreating forehead ; on the shortly 
cut locks—a small round sap decorated with bunch of 
flowers (?); an earring is but slightly discernible ; on’ the 
néck—a collar of à light dr2ss is clearly seen; the plaits of 





1. P. Horn und G. Steinderff, Sássanidische Siegelsteine, Berlin, 
1891. p. 21. pl VI, 1620. Cf. R. Ghirshnzn, Quelques $ntailles du 
Musze de Calcutta, p. l0C— the Sarder szal with the inscription 
AURAMAZDA. 


2. (i) A. Cunningham, op. cit, pp. 121-127, pl X,2; E. Herzfeld, 
Kushano-Sasanian Coins, Calcutta 1930, p,16; R. Ghirshman, 
Les Chionites-Hephthal:tes, pp. 55-58 ; pl. VIL, I according to Marieq- 
No. 13) anicolo seal with the inscription. erranged in two lines ; 
(ii) A. Cunningham, op. ci., p. 181, pl.X-lI, 11: R. Ghirshman, 
op. cit., pp. 54-55 (according to Marieq-No. 12) an amethyst with 
the inscription BAGOZHIOZO(?) 


3. R. Ghirshman, “Une intaille Hephtbalite Je Is Collection de Mrs. 
Newell", Numismatic Chronicle, V. XII, No LIII, 1953, pp 123- 
124; A. D. H. Bivar, op, ci, pp. 207-209, 5l. XV, 2 (according to” 
Maricq—No. 15)—a lapis-lazuli seal with the inseription HUZINA. 


4. R.B. Whitehead, Notes on &udo-Greeks III, Numismatic Chronicle, 
v. X, No. XXXIX -XL, 1350, pp. 231-232 (According to Marieq- 
Nos. 16 and 17) an amethyss seal with the irseriotion BIZANO and 
Roman gem with Kushiua legepd KALOEARO (1) (material and 
size of the seal are not indicated). . 

5. See K. V. Trever, *'Rezuoy ametist iz Sobraniya Ermitazha,”’ 
Soobshcheniya Gosudarstvenz-oi Akademii Istarit Materialnoi Kultury, 
(GAIMK), 1931, No. 2 pp. 29-23. 

6. Published by the authc: in Soobsheheriya Gosudars Vennogo 
Ermitazha, By puck xxi. : ; 
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the robe are represented in the shape of a “fir-tree” ornament. 
Below the portrait—two dispersed branches ; in front of the 
face a cursive iascription of nine letters OSBOROBOO. : 
Behind the head & symbol (tamgha). (Pl, HI 2, 2a) 


(3) Sealing cf two coloured cornelian (No. GL. 1258) also 
from N. F. Petrovsky collection. 1, 4x1, 3 cm., oval plano- 
convex with an engraved male bust; facein profile, fronting breast 
and shoulders ; tte head of mezochranian type with narrow 
retreating forehead and long straight nose ; large eyes with. 
marked pupils; long thin moustaches; straight hair rolled 
around the face ; the ear is jewelled, the breast and shoulders 
in the shape of four "lobes", light foldless garment with:a 
big round collar ; around the head, beginning from the right 
Shoulder, a cursive inscription HOZORO XN (T?) O. Pe 

; i (PI. HI 3, 3a) 

(4) Sardonix seal (No. GL 503) bought from B. N. 
Kastalsky’;? oval on the flat facial side—a fronting bust ;' 
the reverse of .the intaglio is slightly convex ; long and 
narrow face ; sma.] mouth placed close to straight long nose; 
round eyes with marked pupils; straight hair standing on 
end ; narrow sloping shoulders ; the dress with a round collar 
is covered with conventionally treated. folds in the form of 
sticks verticalin the centre and inclined at the sides. Left 
and right of the head—symbols in the shape of a half-moon, 
ends upwards, and a circle under the bar ; above the head— 
a cursive inscription SANA. - (PI. HI 4, 4a) 


The seals from the Hermitage belong. to four different - 
groups of Oriental glyptics: - 


L The cut amethyst is closely related to the early 
Sassanian seals. The stylistical peculiarities of representation 
(locks falling dowa to shoulders, modelling of the face and 
treatment of the beard and : moustaches) establish points of 
similarity with a large group of Sassanian cut stones (mostly 





1. N. E. Petrovsky (1837-1907)—a well-known connoisseur of Central 
Asiatic antiquities. He was specially interested in questions of 
cultural cormections with Indie. Military by professiou, many 
. years he was a consulate in Kashgar. Retired in 1904 and settled 
in Tashkent where he lived till the end of his days. Considerable 
part of his collection is now at the State Hermitage; the Hast 
Turkestan, indian and other manuscripts are now at the Institute 
of Orientalistics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (Lenin- 
grad). . à 

2. B. N Keastabky—a military engineer, specialist in irrigation of 
Central Asia. Since 1907 he had been an active member of the 
Turkestan Society of Amateurs of the Archeology. He was the 
owner of a most valuable collection of antiquities from Central 
Asia, which he bad collected during his numerous trips into 
different regions of Modern Soviet Centra! Asia. He died in 1943 in 
Samarkand. His collection is partly at the Hermitage, and partly 
at the Samarkand Museum. 
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cut amethyst) of the third or ay fourth zentury A. D. Such are 
gems with the portraits of Ruvanan visiz, the queen of queens 
Denak, Hormard Waraz (Hermitage), Nasa Tiridat, Artashir 
I, of some “mistress” (British Museum),.Varahran (Duke of 
Devonshire collection) and some other seals with the inscrip- 
tions in Arshakid (Pahlavi) or Sassanian (Parsic) script. 


Thirty years ago, K. V. Trever read the inscription as 
VARAHRANO SAH RABBA—“Varahran—great king” 
(considering rabba as an Aramean ideagram instead of the . 
Iranian: vuzurk—''great"). She believed that the seal belonged 
to Varahran I, when he had been viceroy (Kushanshah) in the 
East and heir to Hormizd L* However, the rendering of 
the Aramean ideogram by the Kushāņa lettering seems 
hardly probable. The inscription is lixely to’ be read as 
VARAHRANO SAHRABO—*Varahranosatrap” regarding 
Sahrabo as the middle-Persian Sahrab fzithtully represented 
by the Kushana script.’ 


A close relation of this seal to the ear_y Sassanian group of 
gems of the third or the beginning of the Fourth century A. D. 
seems to be an established fact. Most likely this seal vas in the 
. possession of some. Sassanian prince of the Kushana dominions 
conquered by the Persians. 


IL The almandine seal belongs to the group which may : 
be named as “Chionite’. It includes three kinds of seals. 
The first one contains three gems: one from A. Cunningham 
collection (now it is in the British Museum), the .second is 
from E. T. Newell collection and the third (the gem in 
question) is from the Hermitage. On all these seals are engraved 
similar male portraits, with long drooping. moustaches; they 
are represented in the same attitude (fsce in profile, bust 
and shoulders—three quarters to right); s.milarly treated hair 
and the same light robe arnamented with the folds in the 
shape of “fir-tree” branches (R. Ghirshman calls this orng. 
ment an “arrete de poisson"); in front of the face a cursive 
Kushana legend; on two seals (one from Newell collection 

and one from the Hermitage) behind che head there, are 


1. See B.G. Lukonin, ‘“‘Reznoy ametist s -zobrazheniem ‘tsari tsy 
tsarits’,- Denak” Issledovaaiya po istorié Xultury Narodov Bostoka 
(Sbornik v che st? akademika I. A. Orbeli) agus 1960, pp. 375- 85.^ 

2. K. V. Trever, op. cit, p». 19-21. ` 

3. About the term Sahara, gae J. Harmatta, “Dis Partischan Ostraca 
aus Dura Europos”, Acia Antigua: Budapest, t. VI. No. 1-2, 1958. 

. pp. 166-168; : 

4. Bee n. 6 (ii). Basing himself on the Paleographic data, R, Ghirshman 

refera this seal to the fifth-sixth centuries A.D. However, as the 
: ` palæography of the Kushina cursive soriob ia almost unknown, 
it is difficult to fix the marora on palæographioal data, 

b. Seen. 9. 


14 
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similar symbols (*-amgha') analogous to those called *Heph- 
thalite symbols” ; on the Hermitage gem we find the same 
sign only turned upside down (on .the seal from A. Cunnin- 
gham collection there is an inscription in Brahmi instead).! 


Evidently, the patrimonial signs (tamgha) on the seals of 
this group are not io be regarded as a definite symbol of the 
Hephthalite kings. Such symbols do not occur on the 
coins belonging to the heyday of the Hephthalite Empire 
(üfth-early sixth centuries A.D.) but only on the specimens of 
the so-called “Chicnite” or (since we admit the identification of . 
the Chionites with the Hephthalites) early Hephthalite speci- 
mens: on the coins of Cataulph I and those of Haptala I, 
ruling in the secord half of the fourth century A.D. (according 
to R. Ghirshman's classification); on the coins of the fifth 
century, this symbol is not to be found; ‘tamgha’ is wholly 
absent on the coins of Haptala II and Acun; on the issues 
of Haptala III it is somewhat modified? Thus, it appears 
that at present the group of intaglios described above may 
be classified as ''Chionite" or “early Hephthalite" and the 
gems respectively as Chionite, or early Hephthalite seals, of 
late fourth or early fifth centuries A.D. * : 


Reading of legends on the seals of this.group in general 
presents- great d fficulties. .Each inscription consists only- 
of one word and it is likely enough that this word: represents 
the name of the owner of the seal Since the Chionite- 
Hephthalite onomastics is almost unknown, the deciphering 
of these “inscriptions is quite hypothetic. The legend on the 
Hermitage gem can be provisionally read as ASPURABAX- 


1. 








Besides the gems described as belonging to the Chionite group, we 
may. includs three seals of another type into it. On one of the 

,Seals from Peshawar Museum, an engraved personage resembling 
the busts of tbe described group of seals is fore-shortened 
otherwise ; the Kushana legend representing the name of the owner 
as-if changed places with the *tamgha'. 


The second seal, the property of General H. L. Haughton, 
exhibits a cancing Silenus holding a stog-headed rhyton in her right 
hand and a Hephthalite symbol of tho surface (see R.B. Whitehead, 
op. cit, p. 232). The third object, closely connected with Haughton 
seal, is -cnpublished gem from tke Hermitage. In this gem 
is cut similar man and devanagari legend, but the sign is absent, 


Similar shape of stone (an oval plate with strongly convex) 
and high quality of engraving are also typical of all gems of the 


group in q3estion.. 
- R. Ghirshraan, Les Chionites-Hephthalites, pp. 19-20. 

R. Ghirahman, op. cit,pp. 19-20. J 
The'legend on the unpublished” Hermitage seal (see n. 20) also 
„supports this date. ‘As Mrs. T. V. Grek has most kindly informed 


me, this legend, according to the palæographical data, may be 
referred tc the period about the middle of the fourth century A.D. - 
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Aspurabah; the name which finds analogy in some Iranian ° 
languages! It is worth calling’ attention to the fact that 
the name of the owner from the seal of Newell collection 
(in style and mode of engraving, it is closely connected 
with the Hermitage gem) Huzina also may be expleined as an 
Iranian one. ` 


: HI. The Sardonix sealing of the Hermitage collection 
belongs to a rare group of cut stones consisting 'now of 
only three gems. The engraving on the seals bears’ a striking 
resemblance to the representation on ‘the seal impression 
from Kabul Museum? and on one of the seals from Calcutta 
Museum :* on all these seals are cut male portraits very 
much alike in appearance, attitude and also in the treatment 
of face, hair and garment. "E 


The inscription on the impression of Kabul Museum seal 
is in cursive Kushana script while the legend on the Calcutta 
seal—in Sassanian (Parsic) lstters. Unfortunately a satisfactory 
reading of both these legends is not possible at present. The 
inscription on the Hermitage: sealing HOZORO XN(T?)O is 
identical to the last two words of the inscription on the convex 
Chalcedony seal from the British Museum, but reading of 
these two words suggested by A. D. H. Bivar is rather 
tentative and shaky. Thus, the legends on the seals of this 
group need further investigation. It is worth observing 
that the inscription on the Hermitage gem and the termination 
of the legend on Chalcedany'seal of the British Museum are 
identical not only in their content but also in the paleography. 


' However, we do not know how long was the period. 
during which the Kushüna paleography changed, and there- 
fore, dating seals on the basis of paleeogrephical data seems 
Somewhat premature: It is - extremely significant that R. 
` Ghirshman, dating the amethyst seal (A. Cunningham collec- 
tion) by the paleographical material of the sixth century A.D., 
marks also the identity of the symbol cut on this seal with 
the ‘tamgha’ of Bahram, the Kushano-Sassanian prince ruling 
in the middle of the fourth century A.D.,° and the crystal seal 
which stylistically has affinities with the gems of ‘Chionite’’ 





1. V. A. Livehitz most kindly provided me with an etymology of thia  - 
‘name: “possessing the whole portion.” . 


2. A.D. H. Bivar, op. cit., p. 208. ` Soy a 

8. ‘Seen. 4 (i). 

4. R.Ghirshman, Quelques intailles du Musée de Calcutta, p. 115, 
pl. XXI, 9. . M 


5. Seon. (5) (i). 
6. R. Ghirsbman, Les Ohionites-Hephthalites, p. 55. 
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group (second half 5f the fourth to early fifth century A.D.), he 
refers to the fifth oz sixth century A.D.! 


Therefore ‘although the Chalcedony seal of British 
Museum may be dated in the fourth century A.D.’ the question 
concerning the time of the cutting of the Hermitage gem and 
other seals of the group described above cannot be a 
solved at the present state of our knowledge. 


IV. The engraving and the shape of the stone place the 
Chalcedony seal in a different group than the gems with the 
Küshana or “Tokharian” inscriptions. 


Apparently, it belongs to some separate group of seals. 
Since the sketchy. representation in general and the manner 
of treating the folds in particular are typical of tbe late 
seals (fifth to eighth centuries A. D.), the sardonix seal may be 
referred to Hephthalite or possibly even to the Turkish 
period. 


> —— — . s n 
1. Seen.18. 
'2, See A. D. H. Bivar, op. cit , p. 210. 
3. In writing this article, I have profited greatly from discussions 


with Mrs. T.V. Grek, Mr. V. A. Livshitz and Mr. V. G. Lukonin ` 
and I am much indebted to them. 





TIE 


THE PROTOTYPE OF AN OBVERSE DEVICE 
-OF KUSHANA COINAGE 
BRATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


f cpl. 1V] 


‘The King standing to his right and offering something 
on an altar’ is a familiar obverse device of the coinage of 
the Kushánas. This was even.copied on the earlier issues 
of the Imperial Guptas? No serious attempt has so’ far 
been made to find out the origin of such. a popular coin- 
device. An attempt wil be made here io find out its 
prototype. COM 


It is. well known that the device in question appeared for 
the first time in the Kushāņa series as an obverse 
type on certain coins of Vima Kadphises? The appearance 
of King on these coins may be described as follows: 


“King standing to 1., wearing peaked helmet, diadems 
with flowing ends, long heavy coat reaching below his 
knees, long trousers and heavy boots; and offering with 
his r. hand something over a small altar.” (PI. IV. 4) l 


A search for the prototype of this device among the 
issues of' contemporary dynasties reveals that similar types 
really occur on. certain coins of the Parthian royal family. 
Attention may be drawn to certain coins published by W. 
Wroth’. ; 


These coins can be described as follows: 
Obverse—Eust of King; border of dots. 


Reverse—Male figure wearing short tunic; standing 
to r.; holding in his r. hand something 
over an altar; in field, over the altat, a 


crescent ; oblong border of dots. 
(PLA IV. 1&2and 1 A & 2 A) 


1. R.B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Provincial Museum, 
Lahore, Vol. I; pl. XVII-XX. 

2. J. Allan, British Museum Catalague of the coine of the Gupta Dynas- 

` thes and of Sasánka, King of Gauda, pl. I & II. 

3. P. Gardner, Catalogue of the coins of the Greek cnd Scythic Kings of 
Bactria and India in the British Museum, pl. XXXV, no, 11-14; A. 
Cunningham, Coins of the Kushanas, pl. III, Numismatic Chronicle, 
Vol XII, pl. V, no. 9, 11-18 ;. V. A. Smith, Caialogue, of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol, I, pl. XL, no. 7; PMO, 
Vol. I, pl. XVII, no. 36. ; 

4. W. Wroth, A Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum— 
Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, pl. XXIX, nos. 9 & 10, 

pl. XXVII, no. 21. ee 
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This reverse type occurs on: certain coins belonging to 
the later group of Volagases I's issues. They were issued 
in or after A. D. 60.1 


Another type, similar to that of Kadphises II, occurs on 

certain coins of the Parthian King Gotarzes, who ruled 

: from A. D. 40/41 to 51. The relevant type has been published 
by Wroth? which can be described as follows: — . 


Obverse—Bust of Gotarzss; border of dots. 


Reverse—King wearing hemlet, diadems with flowing 
ends, long trousers, heavy garments reaching 

` below his kness and probably heavy boots; 
standing to his 1.3; offering with his 
r..hhnd something on a small altar; 


circular borders of dots. (P1. IV. 3 and 3A) 


. Of the two Parthian reverse types, described above, that 
occuring on the coins of Gotarzes is more similar to the 
Kushana coin device in question. In both the cases, however, 
the king wears helmet, diadems with - flowing, ends and heavy 
garments, stands to his right, and offers with his right hand 
something on a small altar. On the other hand, the male figure 
on the coins of Volagases I wears short tunic and is shorn of 
kingly attributes like diadems etc. This figure does not, 
appear to be a representation of a king. 


Thus there cannot be any doubt about the similarity 
between the devices of Gotarzes and Vima. One must 
have followed the other. As Gotarzes, the only Parthian 
king to use the device in question, ruled, from A.D. 40/41 
to 51, and as Vima could well be placed in the middle 
of the Ist century A. D., it was possible for each of them 
to follow the type of the other. j 


In ancient East, one monarch used to copy the coin 
"device of a `contemporary enemy king generally on 





1. Ibid,p.l. 
2. BMC. Parthia, P1. XXVII. 21. 


3. Wroth was definitely wrong when he described the King as 
“standing facing, looking lefv' (BMC, Parthia, p. 172). The 
standing pcsture of the king on these coins is absolutely similar to 
that of tke monarch on Vime’s species, mentioned above. 
Wroth’s descriptions of coins, sometimes faulty as they are, 
have not bæn strictly followed in the present paper. 


:4.. On the reve-se side of a class of coins of Artabanus III (A.D. 
10/11—40) appears a male figure standing.to his right and holding 

° patera over an altar (Wroth, op. cit, pl. XXV, no. 10). But as this 
figure is naked and has wings, iv cannot possibly be the representa- 
tion of a kirg. Hence its case has not. been considered here. It 
may be a representation of Eros. ' ; 
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zx . 
two occasions; either to commemorate a victory over the 
enemy king; or when issuing coins in a region which formerly 
had been under the rule of the enemy's.family and where 
enemy's coins containing the device’ concerned had been in 
circulation! . 


Gotarzes is not known to have defeated the Kushanas. 
Nor is he known to have annexed to his dominion any 
territory, which formerly had been under ‘the Kushanas 
and where Vima’s coins containing the device in question 
might have been in circulation. - Actually, Gotarzes had to 
face several internal troubles ;? and it was almost impossible 
for him to conquer any Kushéna territory. . 


On the other hand, archaelogical finds indicate that the 
Kushanas expanded their dominion upto the modern 
Toprak-Kala region lying to the north of the Oxus? As 
Vima’s coins have been found in this area,’ it is not 
impossible that this Kushapa ruler expanded his dominion 
up to this region? If he did,he must have conquered some 
portions of the Parthian empire lying between his original 
territory and the Oxus. He might have defeated Go!arzes 
and commemorated this victory by copying a tvpe of the latter. 
Itis also possible that Vima conquered a territory when 
Gotarzes’ coins containing the device in question had been in 
circulation : he copied the type concerned sfter coming in 
contact with them. 





i 

1. Sometimes kings copied devices of older dynasties and even of 
contemporary ruling classes. In these cases the species bearing the 
prototype were either internationally important or bad been in 
circulation from a previous age in the dominions of the imitating 
Kings, or both. Thus Roman coin-devices were copied by the 
Kusbanas. But these things cannot be considered in our case, 
for Parthian coins had ao great international importance, Nor 
Kushina: coins, in the time of Vima, bad free circulation in the 
Parthian dominion. The feasibility of happening of the opposite 
case is also very meagre. 


Sometimes agaiz a feudatory rulor imitated the coin-devices of 
of his overlord. But, of Vima and Gotarzss, none is known to 
have been a feudatory of she other. 


2. Wroth, op. cit. p. LVI—II. 


3. See S. P. Tolstov's article in The Mcdern Review, December, 1953. 


4. This information is derived from a paper of S. P. Tolstov. | It was . 
submitted for discussion in the seminar on the ‘Date of Kanishka’, 


recently held under tha auspices of the School of Oriental & 
African Studies, London. 


6. In an article, recently published in Imndjšam_ Studies-Past and 
Present (Vol I,no.4), the author of the present paper observed 
that Kanishka might have conquered Toprak-Kala region. But the 
numismatic evidence,.mentioned in reference no. 11, may indicate 


- 


Vimn’s authority over this area. ' : 
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Thus we can conclude that Vima copied the device - 
under discussion from a type of Gotarzes. This shows the 
origin of a device which was very popular with the Kushanas. 
As noted earlier : it also influenced the Gupta Coinage. 


Incidentally, our conclusion throws some light on ties 
-question of the date of Kadphises II. -As he copied a device 
of Gotarzes, whc ruled continuously from A. D. 40/41 to 51, 
& part of Vima's, career must be pese after A. D. 40/41. 


NOTES ON SAKA-SATAVAHANA COINS 
V. V. MIRASHI 
| [Pl. IV]. 
Coins of Western Kshatrapas 


Coins of the Western Kshatrapas have been found from 
time to time in Vidarbha. A large hoárd o: 670 coins was 
found at.Sonpur in Chhindwara District of Madhya Pradesh 
. in 1925. It has been described- by Shri G. V. Acharya in 
the Numismatic Supplement No. XLVII, (1937) (JRASB, 
Vol. III), pp. 95 N. f. Stray Kshatrapa coins have been picked 
up at several places such as Arvi (Wardha District) and 
Keolari and Seoni (Seoni District)! Recently two large 
hoards of Kshatrapa coins are said to have been found at 
Basim (Akola District) and Kundinpur (Wardha District). 
Some coins from these two hoards have reached me, but 
the rest have either been melted or distributed, causing 
itreparable loss of historical knowledge. A few days back 
anothér coin was ‘shown to me by Shri Vishnukumar Donga- 
onkar, a student of the Nagpur Mahavidyalaya, which had 
been picked up at Karanja in the Akola District of Vidarbha. 
As shown below, it is of the Western Kshatrapa king 
Rudrasena II. I publish it here and also another coin of 
the same Kshatrapa king found at Sonpur, about which 
there has been some misapprehension. 


L KARARJA COIN OF RUDRASENA II: ŠAKA YEAR 186 
Weight : 33 grains. (P1. IV. 5) Size : :-55” in diameter. 
Obverse: Bust of King to right with Saraf’s marks. 


Traces of some letters on the head; behind 
the ear, the date 186 in numerical symbols. 


Reverse: Hill or Chaitya of three arches, with the 

* crescent on the top and a star to right; 

below a wavy line; round the edge inside 

a border of beads the legend beginning at 

1—Rajnah Eshatrapasa Vzrdaznaputrasa Rajah 
[Mahakshatrapa] Rudrasenasa. 


The symbol for 6 is rather. doubtful. The upper part of 

it which is partly visible is broad, not like a fork. It seems 

, therefore to denote 6, not 4. Itherefore take the date to be 
:186, not 184. The letters Mahakshatrapa are partially cut 





1. See “Coins and Seals from Madhya Pradesh”. Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs No, 5 by B. C. Jain, pp. 10ff. 
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atthe edge of the coin, their lower portions only being 
visible. There :s not, however, much uncertainty in the 
reading of the legend, which means that ‘this coin is of the 
Rajan and Makakshatrapa Rudrasena, the son of the Rajan 
and Kshatrapa Virdaman’. 2 


Il. SONPUR COIN OF RUDRASENA II: SAKA YEAR 189 
Weight : 34 grains. (PI. IV; 6) Size ; -55" in diameter. 


Obverse: Bust of King as above, with several punch- 
marks ; the, date behind the year 189 in 
numericalsymbols. . ' I 


Reverse: Hill etc. as in the case of Coin I; legend 
commencing at 1—Rajñah Keshatrapasa Vira- 
_dama-putrasa Rajtiah Maha ]kshatrapasa Rudra- 
zenasa. - The -letters damaputrasa Rajnah 
Maha are partially cut at the edge. 


It will be noticed that though Rudrasena II calls him- 
self Mahakshatrepa, his father Vīradāman bears the lower 
title .Kshatrapa. As Rapson has shown, the latter's coins, 
issued when he was ruling as -Kshatrapa, bear dates ranging 
from 156 to 160. He seems to have died in Š. 160; for the 
coins of his successors Yagodiman I and Vijayasena, issued 
when they were Kshatrapas, bear the same date Š. 160. 
Rudrasena IL came to the throne in cirea:177! and continued , 
to rule at least till $. 196. i 


In the Sonpir hoard Shri Acharya found a coin bearing 
the date 199. I searched for it in the cabinet of the. Nagpur 
Museum, but dil not find any coin of that date. It is not 
known if that coin was among those distributed to other 
Museums at the time.. I inquired of the Curator of the Indian 
Museum whether any such coin had. been received there from 
the Nagpur Museim, but received no reply. In the Sarvania 
hoard Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar noticed a coin of this Kshatrapa, 
the date on which, though not quite certain; appeared to 
be either 198 or 199* The evidence of the aforementioned 
Sonpur coin woald therefore ‘have been invaluable on this 
point. I think, however, that Shri Acharya probably com. 
mitted a mistake in reading the date in this case as he did 
in some other cases? Coin No. II described above was 
probably the coin oa which he read the date 199, The : 

ee OM CD FON ee ee ET 2 

1. See the coin bearing the date 177 in the Sarvania hoard, ASI, AR, 

1913.14, p. £13. M 


2. Ibid., p. 236. 
9. See Dr. Altexar‘s criticism in JNSI, Vol. VI pp. 22 ff. 
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second. symbol, however, stands for 80, .nct for 90. The 
exact year in which Rudra closed his reign is uncertain. The 
coins of his'son and successor Vi$vasimha do rot contain any 
definite date?  Another'son Bhartridaman, who succeeded 
the latter has left coins beating the date $. 200. Recently 
I have received his coin of this date found at Basim.- 


The finds of several hoards and stray coins of the 
' Western Kshatrapas in different parts of Vidarbha raises the 
question whether that country was included in their dominion. 
While describing the coins found at Sonpur (Chhindwara 
District of M. P), Shri Acharya observed as follows š 
“Since the Western Kshatrapas. are not known to have had 
any control over the Central Provinces: (mow M. P. and I 
Vidarbha), these coins could not ordinarily have been current 
in the district and the natural inference would be that some one 
must have acquired them from the Kshatrapa dominions and 
buried the treasure with the idea of removing it at a future 
date.’ But the coins have been found in several places not 
only in hoards but in single pieces. Besides, they belong to 
all kings from Rudrasena I ($. 121) to Svànii Rudrasena III 
($..300): They were not, therefore, casual deposits, but seem 
to have been in circulation for.a long time in Vidarbha. 
Some of these' kings were contemporaries of the Vakatakas. 
For instance, Rudrasena II, whose coins have been described 
here, was a contemporary of the powerful Vakataka kings 
Vindbyagakti I and Pravarasena I. As the Vakatakas did got 
strike any coins of their own, they were not loath to usé the 
silver coins of the Kshatrapas just as they used the gold coins 
of the Guptas. ‘These finds of Kshatrapa coins do not, 
therefore, indicate that the country of Vicarbha was ever 
under the occupation of the Kshatrapa rulers. 


: Satavahana Coins 

. In this Journal several coins have recently. been 

published, the readings of the legends on which do not appear 

to be free from doubt. I propose to take some of them 

here and offer, some suggestions for the consideration of 
pee ee ge Addi equ vati CR — 





= 


His coins, issued when he was Kshatrapa, bear, however, the 

dates 197 to 199. The coin issued by him when he was Mahā- 

kshatrapa bears the date 20 [x]. 

2. ASI. AR, for 1913-14, p. 238. 

3. Numismatic Supplement No. XLVII, p. 95. i 

4. Tbid., p. 95. i 

5. See B. C. Jain, Coins and Seals from Madhya Pradesh, (NNM, 
‘No. 5), p.11. Gupta coins have been found at Seoni, Pattan 
and Ellichpur in Vidarbha. a I 

6. For the photographs of the coins reproduced hare, I am indebted 

to Shri V. P. Rode, Assistant Curator of the Mrseum, i 
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scholars. I had brought some of these to the notice of my 
friend Dr. A, S. Altekar, when we metlast at Bhuvaneshwar. 
He asked me to write about :hem in this journal. It is 
very unfortunate that he is no longer with us to give his 
opinion about them. . 


L A COIN OF CHAKORA SATAKARNI 
(Pl. IV. 7) 


This coin Eas been published by Shri Dinkar Rao in 
this Journal, Vol. XXI, Part I, pp. 18 ff, Pl. 1 (3. This: coin 
was picked up in Hyderabad iDeccan) It is of the same 
type as those found at Tarhala, which I have published in 
. this Journal, Vol. II, pp. 83 ff. The coin is of potin and 
shows an elephant with uplifted trunk on the obverse and 
the Ujjain symbo! on the reverse. Rao has read the legend 
as Rajño Chakora Satakarni(sa). He says that the legend 
begins at VIII, He'attributes the coin to Chakora Satkarni 
and since no ccin of this king had been discovered, he calls 
it unique. If this coin could ke attributed to Chakora 
Satakarni, it would be very good indeed ; for it would dis- 
prove the theory -that Chakora did not-belong to the Imperial 
Satavahana family. But unfortunately Rao’s reading is 
far from certain. What he takes to be the’ letters zao . 
appears to be the tail of the elephant. The first clear 
letter is Za at X. It is clearly the second letter of the. 
word raño. (meaning  vajüah. The following letters are 
clearly Sataka-. Evidently the legend was ago Satakanisa. 
If the ‘royal name Chakora had occurred on this coin, it 
would have followed #a (i.e. #0. But there is no trace of 
it there. Much es we would like to have a coin of Chakora 

. Satakarni, we must say that this coin does nót belong to him,’ 
It was issued by one of the several Satakarnis who belonged 
to the Satavahana family. : 


IL. A COIN OF VIJAYA SATAKARNI 
(PI. IV. 8) 


. This coin also has been published by Shri Dinkar Rao 
in this Journal, Vol XXI, Part I, pp. 68-69, PL.I(5). He 
Says that the coin has a legend in Brahmi, beginning from 
over the top arch of the Chaitya partly clockwise and. partly 


anticlockwise. F-om XII to III we have to read Vijaya and . 
from XI to V Satatazisa. 


No coin containing the complete name of Vijaya Sata- 
karni has yet besn found. I noticed some coins, with the 
legend ya-Satakagiea in the Tarhala hoard. Hoernle had 
previonsly read Kajgo Va on some coins of the same type 
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found at Chanda. So putting these two fragments together, 
I attributed these coins to. Vijaya Satakarni, mentioned in 
the Puranas as a king of the Andhra (e. Satavahana) 
dynasty. We shall be very glad if Raos coin turns to be 
one of Vijaya Satakarni, giving the royal name completely. 
But unfortunately the reading is uncertain in this case also. 


The impression of this coin is very indistinct and so its 
reading cannot be free from doubt. It would be very queer 
indeed if part of the legend is to be read clockwise and 
another part in the opposite direction. 1 do not remember to 
have seen such a Satavahana coin. Even inthis unsatisfactory 
impression some letters appear fairly clear. See e.g. ma 
at X, ra and sa at land II, ka.at V and za (lower part) at VI. 
I would therefore suggest the reading Samasa sara Satakanasa 
(meaning Samisa Siri-Satakanisa) beginning at IX and going 
round the edge inside the border. If this is correct, the coin 
would belong to Sri Satakarni. For the epithets samisa and 
siri coming together, see the legend Haya samisa siri Y atia 
Satakanisa on the ship-type coin of Yajia Satakarni, published 
by me in this Journal Vol. II, pp. 43 ff. There is no trace 
of any aksharas of Vijaya anywhere. : 


III. A COIN OF SOME SATAVAHANA FEUDATORY (?) 


us (Pl. IV. 9) : 

This coin also was picked up at Hyderabad (Deccan) and 
has been published by Shri Dinkar Rao in this Journal, 
Vol. XXI, Part II, pp. 112-13, Pl. VI (3). Rao has read the 
legend on the obverse as Asavarikada Yushadhatasa. He takes 
this to be a coin issued by a feudatory of the Sátavahanas 
named Yagobhata or Ya$obhüti, who was ruling over Asavari- 
kada, which was conquered by him. Alternatively he suggests 


. that Ya£obhüti was an Abhira king who conquered Asavari- . 


kada and made it his headquarters. 


This seems to be a case of a bad reading leading to worse 
interpretation ; for Rao's reading is far from certain. All 
the letters on the coin have -not come ou: in full size on the 
obverse; but some are fairly clear. Beginning at lil, one 
can read Sard samasa (meaning Siri samisa) almost without 


doubt. The following letter appears’ to be sa; only its lower ' 


portion being.visible. The following letters are uncertain. 
So the name of the king cannot be read, but the general 
resemblance of the. type with that of Satakarni (No. III 
discussed above) leaves no doubt that it belongs to a Sata- 
vühana king. As the epithet Sami (Sanskrit, Svamz) is found 
used with the name of Satavahana rulers, we cannot say that 
it could not have been issued by a Satevahana. king. 


SOME INTERESTING COIN-DATA FROM 
UPARKOT, JUNAGADH 


K. V, SOUNDARA RAJAN 


[PL IV] 


The coinage of the Western Kshatrapas has received 
considerable attention but their history after Visvasena,? 
son of Bhartridàman, is still obscure. i 


Recently, as a preliminary to the treatment of: the roof 
of the rock-cut caves at Uparkot, Junagarh, 3'-4' deposit of 
culture debris thereon had to be removed. During the course 
of the excavation, ten Kshatrapa coins together with other 
antiquities rovghly corresponding to the Kshatrapa period 
were discovered. A brief description of the antiquities ` 
thus revealed has been published elsewhere? In the present 
paper, however, a detailed study of these coins is attempted. 


Out of the ten coins, nine were in lead and the remaining 
one in debased silver. Three of the. lead coins are badly 
worn out which makes them of little use for 
study. Twoof the six better preserved specimens belong, 
one each, to Yagodaman II, -son of Rudrasimba II and to 
Swami Rudrasena III, while the remaining four coins represent 
the last known kirg Swami Rudrasimha IL The coins are 
rectangular in shape and have Bull to right on the obverse 
and the Chaitya symbol with date (in regnal year) in the 

exergue on the reverse. The coin of Yasodaman II is dated 

Saka (2) 542(3) 32 A. D.; that of Swami Rudrasena III, Saka 
. 28 (2) = 36 (?) A.D.; while those of Swami Rudrasimha III, Saka . 
3142392 A. D. Thus they are datable from about 332 to 392 
A. D. The solitary silver coin is an issue of Mahakshatrapa 
Bhartridaman (289-295 A. D.) whose coins are well known. 


Description of Coins 
i. Corn oF YaSonAmaw II, SON oF RUDRASIMHA Il. 
Lead: Square; Size .5"; wt. 35 grs. 
Obverse: Humped bull standing to r.; square border 
of cots. 


Reverse: Chsitya &c. ; beneath date; square border 
of cots. Date: Saka (2) 54= 332 A. D. 
1. E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins—Andhras, Western 


Kehatrapas etc. 1908. 
2. Indian Archaeology—A Review (1958-59). 
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The coin appears to have been in 3egvy use as ‘shown 
‘by the worn out and abraded nature of its stamped symbols. 
The stamp had been struck diagonally to the square surface 
both on the obverse and reverse. The numerals differ in size 
and two of them are quite minute. 


IL: Coin OF SWAMI RUDRASENA IL, SON OF SWAMI 
RUDRADAMAN Il ^ (Pl, IV. 10) 


Lead: Square; Size '5" ; wt. 23 grs. 
Obverse: Humped bull standing tc r.; square border-of ' 
dots. ; 
Reverse: Chaitya &c. obliquely stamped ; beneath date 
f truncated ; square border of dots. 
Date: (Saka) 28(?) 2361?) A. D. 


This again is very much used but it must have been quite 
thin even at the time when it was struck, indicating, possibly, 
the troubled times. The designs are stamped diagonally, 
on the reverse, and horizontally on the oEverse. The Chaitya 
symbol is angular and crude, pointing perhaps to a fall in the 
craft. The last digit is not at all seen and could be any 
thing from 1109. Since the coins of Rudrasena IH are known 
upto the Saka 300 (378 A.D.) it is clearly an issue of this 
king. It isthe thinnest and the lightest coin of the series; 
under discussion. 


Ill. Corn oF SWAMI RuUDRAsIMHA III, SON OF SWAMI 
SATYASIMHA. f . (PL IV. 11) 


1. Size :55"; wt. 63 grs. ` : 
Obverse: Humped bull standing to r.; square border of 
dots. : 

Chaitya with moon and stars surmounting it ; 
square border of dots. ; : 
Date: (Saka) 314 =392 A. D. 


Reverse : 


The coin is the best preserved of the series with designs 
‘excellently etched in bold relief. The cbverse shows the bull 
facing a symbol, probably a Yapa or some altar. Just above 
the back of the bull is o trefoil symbol. The reverse does 


not call for any further remarks. 
2. Size '55"; 55 grs. 


Obverse: Humped bull standing tor. ; facing a short 
pole of some sort wita’ a symbol above its 
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bask; less clear than in specimen No. 1; 
square border of dots. 


Reverse: Ckaitya with mcon and stars, formed on 
proper left and the latter on proper right ; 
beow a wavy lire with regnal year under- 
neath, same as in the previous specimen. 
(324 Saka). i 


This coin is less regularly trimmed along its edges but 
retains otherwise all the qualities of the ‘previous specimen. 
It'is much pitted at places. 


3. Size 5"; 50 grs. 
Obverse : Largely corroded and pitted. 


Reverse: Chailya symbol with moon and stars on 
either side above, with many lines and date 
be:ow. The stamp hes shifted a little lower 
wi-h the result that the border is well within | 
the upper edge of the reverse and the date is 
oniy partially seen, The workmanship, the 
finished nature of the edges, indicate the 
continuity of the efficient coin moulding. The. 
specimen, however, is less well preserved than 
the previous two. ' ` 


4. Size 6”; wt. 60 grs. 
Obverse: Largely oxidised and pitted. 


Reverse: As.on No. 3 but of poorer metal alloy; 
surface of the coin cracked. ` 


The importance of these coins lies in revealing a new 
fact that the lead. coinage with Bull and Chaitya motifs was 
_ current even ïn the time: of Yagodaman II. The first- digit 
on this alleged coin of Yagodaman cannot be taken as 3 
instead of 2 since the date in that case would correspond to > 
432 A. D. and fall in the reign of Kumaragupta I which is 
prima facie unténable. Thus the numismatic evidence 
indicates that the Western Kshatrapa kings, at least from 
Ya$odáman's time anwards, adopted lead coinage as a subsi- 
diary.to the silver zoinage probably due to economic reasons 
and that Rudrasimaa reigned atleast upto 392 A.D. as shown 
by the coin. 


These coins are attributable to Yagodaman and Rudra- 
simha III only on the ground that fizstly they are, similar in ` 
fabric to the lead issues of Rudrasena III and secondly, the 
dates on the coins, which are presumably in the Saka era, fall 
in their periods. Ag no lead issue earlier or later than those of 
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Swami Rudrasena III was known till now, the discovery of 
these coins is. very informative. They slow that the lead 
coinage had already been started by Yagodaman H and was 
continued: by Rudrasimha III, son of Swami Satyasimha. . It 
is interesting to note that the.Rajkot museum hoard from 
Uparkot (about 1200 specimens) used by Rapson for the 
description of some of the coin fabrics of the.Kshatrapas, was 
discovered in 1897 from the rock-cut safety pits from Uparkot. 
It ranged from Rudrasena I (C. 197 A.D.) to Swami Rudrasena 
II[ (341-378. A.D.) but did not contain lead coinage of any 
other king except Rudrasena III. z 


From the comprehensive occurrence of all the associated 
cultural vestiges and antiquities of the Western Kshatrapas 
from the Buddhist cave roof as aided -by coin data, it may 
be indirectly taken that there was a continuance of the 
Kshatrapa hegemony at least in Saurasatra without any 
cultural intrusion from Bhratridaman to Rudrasena III since 
no other coin issue or cultural material is. available from this 
excavated earth. This has to be considerel in the light of 


the doubts caused by the Uparkot hoard m Rajkot Museum 


and the consequent prevalent view that  Rudrasena IIs 
disturbed reign and absence of. coin issues for some years. 
meant foreign intrusion and control over the area, which 
would have justified the burial of a hoard. Indeed it has 
even been held by V. V. Mirashi? that the irtruders should ~ 
be forerunners to  Valabhi kings, to whom the coin 
issue with -Trident motif and legend “ajo Maha- 
kshatrapa (pa?) remaditya-bhakta-Mahasamanta Sri Sarvva- 
Bhattarakas,’ should be ascribed. We may note straight 


away that such a coin has not been available from our 


salvage excavations.? 





1. Scott, JBBRAS, XX, p. 201: 
. "The Legend of the Valabhi Coins", JN3I, VI, pp. 14-18. 


9. A few other interesting side issues which are drawn into the scope 
of the present study should be stated here. The fact of Rudra- 
sena's father Rudradaman II not having had any known coin 
issue despite having deserved a mention inthe former’s coinage , 
with “Mahiksbatrapa” appellation had piqued scholars. It is of 
` course quite likely that coins of bis reign have not yet sbeen 
discovered and could come out in future. Itis also possible that 
the period represented some political disturbances and might’ 
have resulted in-‘much of the coinage of bis period having gone 
under the earth as hoards. Be this as is may, we do seem to 
have corroboration, from an ettirely unexpected quarter, of 
Rudradiman II having retained his throne in tact in some form 
at Ujjain and having been concerned with some benevolent 
activities though outside his realm. 


In the recently discovered Abliira Irscription from Nagar- 
junakonda, (Indian Archaeology-A Review-1958-59—p. 8 & pl. V4,) 
' We have the mention of this king. The cpigraph which is dated 


16 š AME 
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Vasushera, purports to record the consecration of a wooden 
image of Ashtabhujaswami, dnd mentions the following persons, 
` namely, Mahatalavara Mahagrámika, Mahadanpdanayaka 

Sivashena of Kaugikagotra, the Yavana prince of Sanjayapuri. 
Saka  Fudradáman of Avanti, and Vishnurudra-Sivalananda 
Satakarn: of Vanavasa, as having had some share in the benefac- 
tions ma4e in the reign of this Abhira king. 


Now the paleography of this inscription is like all later 
Ikshvakm inscriptions of the times of: Rudrapurushadatta, with a 
few peculiarities common to Kshatrapa inscriptions also. It could 
be &approzimately dated to the early part of the 4th Cent. A.D, 
Tt is known tbat there had been, in the main, only four monarchs, 
Sri Chansamule, Sri Virapuradatta, Sri Ehavala Chantamula and 
Sri Rudra Purushadatta, in the Ikshvaku line of Nagarjunakonda. 
` The consensus of archaeological and other evidences suggest the 
epoch of the Ikshvaku dynasty as approximately 210 A; D. 


Giving rcughly 25 years for each reign on an average, which may. 


rather be on the greater aide, we arrive at the first quarter of the 
4th Cenzury A. D. : The Abhira reign was thus essentially 
. Marking the end of the Ikshvaku rule ard denoted an era 


of empre break-up, resulting in northern dynasties like the. 


Abhiras taking temporary possession which was subsequently 
,ío be changed, by the Pallavas and Chalukyas variously, 
“half & century later, Thus from the peculiar cultural 

and , chronological implications of the inscription, the name 

-of Saka Rudradiman of Avanti mentioned in the inscription 

ean only mean Rudradiman II, father of Rudrasena III. ` That 

he could find time to indulge in the benevolent activities at such 

s distant ambit would seek to show one of the two things: (a) that 
‘he had a comparatively peaceful reign and was ruling from 

Avanti and was in very congenial terms with the temporary lord 

of Naga-junakonda at that time, namely Abhira Vasushena, 

(b) that he had only retained normal title and hold over the 

Avanti tarone and much of his kingdom had temporarily been-rua 

over or aggrandised by other powers and he was living virtually 

in subjection: ‘and joining hands with Abhira king (who was 
probably his overlord then), in non-political activities. The fact 
that he Ead simply been mentioned as Saka: Rudradiman without 
any other titles would seem to favour the conclusion that his 
status hed been lowered. Oa the other hand, the rather deliberate 
boosting of Mahatalavara ^ Mahàgrümika, — Mahadandanayaka 

Sivashera’ of Kausikagotra, who was probably the kinsman of 

Abhira Vasushena and his commander, might suggest the military 

t'coup-de-etat" that was achieved by the Abhiras over Ikshvaku 

Kingdom. That it might have been the Abhiras who were 
mainly -esponsible for the aggrandising over of much of the 
Western Kshatrapa dominions in Western India and Saurashtra 

now and then in the 4th Century A.D. would also tend to fall into 
its proper place Inthe sequel, we seem to have in Saka Rudra- 
diman cf this inscription, most probably Rudradimau II, father 

‘of Rudiasena III who could no doubt have been Mahakshatrapa 
at the inception of his reign, but would have subsequently been 

cut. to size by the Abhira group and we thus do not hear of 
any poLtical achievement associated with him. However, 

his having been ‘Mahbakshatrapa’’ once might have been filially 

` recalled 3a the coins of Rudrasena III. g 


simply in the 9th regnal yəar of Abhira king Vaśishthīputra ^ 


CUNNINGHAM COLLECTION OF SEALS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
M. G. DIKSHIT- ; 


- [PL V & VI] 


In a recent visit to U. K.-as the guest-visitor of the 
British Council, 1 was able to study in the British Museum a 
large collection of seals and sealings belonging to the late 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and in the Altekar Memorial 
Number of the JNSZ, I give a short account of this 
collection as a tribute to the memory of the two scholars 
who have done so much to the cause of Indian Numismatics. 


The Cunningham collection comprises over 121 seals 
and sealings of semi-precious stones and copper. ' There is no 
definite information regarding the firid-spot of the individual. 
specimens but it may be presumed from other similar material 
published by him that these were acquired by the owner 
from different parts of India, notably ‘from the Punjab and 
the then North West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan). 
. From the numbers borne by some seals in the handwriting of 
the General it is likely that short descriptive catalogue,of 
this collection, was intended. I was not able to trace any of 
the séals included in the present collection in the Cun- 
ningham’s papers in Numismatie Chronicle, 1895 or in JASB, 
Vol. X (1841). Grateful acknowledgement is nere made to 
the Trustees of the British Museum for kindly allowing me 
the access to this unpublished material. 


With the exception of seals which are in copper, a large 
majority of the seals are carved on hard stones like agate, 
carnelian, sard, lapis lazuli, rock crystal, garnet and onyx, 
The stones are very carefully selected but the banded 
structure or the mottled appearance of certzin, specimens 
render it very difficult to take good photographs from the 
originals. It was advisable therefore to take Plaster of Paris 
impressions from these which are used for the illustrations. 


- The seals are of various sizes and shares, oval and 
rectangular being the most favourite shapes. With the . 
exception of a few button seals and bezels, nearly all the 
specimens are perforated along the horizontal axis. The 
inscribed surfaces are generally flat but among the specimens 
. of the Saka and Gupta periods there is & marked tendency 
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for convex surfaces with scaraboid appearance. The copper 
seals are generallz attached with soldered loop handles. 


According tc the glyptic qualities, considerations of style 
and the palaeography of'the legends, these are classified into 
following six classes : 

(1) Indo-Parthian or Saka 

(2) Kushane 

(3): Sassanian 

z (4) Hephthelite 
` (5) Gupta, and 

(6) Un-inscribed. 


Seals of Class 3.and 4 are excluded from the present 


_ catalogue. The following is the description of a few selected 
. Specimens, : 


Class 1—Saka Seals 


No. 1 Oval seal of Sard. L. 14 mm. X B. 11 mm. 
Legend : Ratnika. 
š (Pl. V. 1) 
No. 2 Oval seal of Garnet. ` 
ux L. 18 mm. X B. 13 mm. 
` Showirg a irnde bust of youth facing rt.. 
Legend along the left margin readmpe Dhar madatta 
I - (PL V. A 
No. 3 Tiny circular seal of Garnet. 
L. 12:mm. X B. 11 mm. 
Showing a robust youth facing right. 
Legena along the left margin reading : Nanadeva. 
(Pl. V. 3) 
No. 4 Fine oval seal of Sard (white on red} . 
P L. 16 mm. X B. 11 mm. 
Legend, reading horizontally : Misandyuva. 
(Pl. V. 4) 
No. 5 Large. circular seal of Lapis Lazuli. Dia: 2 cms. 
Showing a fine bust of a warrior facing rt. 
Legend on the right margin reading : Vatsa Saka 
f | (Pl. V. 5) 
No. 6 Small rectangular, seal of Carnelian. 
L.15 mm. X 12 mm. 


(PL. V. 6) 


: Shows a chronogram. 


z 


Class 2—Kushana Seals 


No. 7 Small oval seal of scaraboid shape. Lapis Lazuli. 
Í L. 18 mm. X B. 13 mm. 


1960] 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


10 


. 11 


14 


15 


. 16 


217 
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Legend reading horizontally: .Kuwvadara, with a 
pentagonal star at top. : . 
I (PI. V. 7) 
Small circular seal of Lapis Lazuli. Dia: 7 mm. 
Legend:  Bha-a-ta (Skt. Bhadamia). : 
ae (PI. V. 8) 
Large oval seal of Lapis Lazuli, scaraboid. 
L. 24 mm. X B. 15 mm. 


. Showing an altar in the centre with legend on either 


side reading: Yaduvala (Skt. Eadubala) 
. (Pl. V. 9) 
Flat oval seal of Carnelian. 
L. 28 mm. X B. 10 mm. 
Legend: Abhadra, followed by a trident 
(Pl. V. 10) 
Oval seal of Carnelian, scaraboid. 
: L. 25 mm. X B. 20 mm. 
Chakra on top. 
Legend below, reading : -Rurwhavarham 
(Pl. V. 11) 
Oval seal of Carnelian. L. 21 mm. X B. 
12 mm. Figure of a fire-a.tar ,in the centre, | 
followed by a symbol. ‘Legend reading: Rajadert. 
Oval seal of Garnet, scaraboid. i 
: L. 14 mm. X B. 9 mm. 
(Pl. V. 12) 


` Legend reading: Bhavadáma 


Oval seal of Garnet, convex :surface. 
° , L. 14 mm. X B. 6 mm. 
Branched tree above. i 
Legend below, worn: Zamobhwti 
(Pl. V. 13) 
Oval seal of Garnet, convex surace. : 
L. 21 mm. X B. 17 mm. 
Bust of a young lady facinz left. : 
Inscription on the right reading: Padasiri 
: (Pl. V. 14) 
Oval seal of Sard, bevelled edges. L. 16 mm. X- 
B. 14 mm. Mythical figure of z horse with claw feet. 
Inscription on‘top, reading: Cha(m)dra 
(PI. V. 15) 


Rectangular seal with bevelled edges, Black Agate: 


L 16 mm. X B. 13 mm. 
Legend reading in a rectangular border, Améatyasa (?) 


(PI. V. 16) 
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Oval seal of Sard or Banded Agate. . 

; . L. 18 mm. X B. 13 mm. 
Figure of a horse. 

Legend reading: Stvabhadra 


(Pl. V. 17) 
Flat rectangular Soins of Coppo having a soldered I 
ring at the back. L. 25 mm. X B. 16 mm. 


Within a rectangular border, legend reading: 
Sri Vaheshwara 


(Pl. V. 18) 
Bie seal of copper with a looped handle 
L. 18 mm. X B. 18 mm. 
Symbols aad üncomiscted letters in two lines. 


(Pl. V. 19) 


Class 5— Gupta Seals 


Flat oval sealof Carnelian. L. 11 mm. X B. 9 mm. 
Horizontal inscription in box-headed Central Indian 
characters of about 5th century A.D., reading : 


Apramada 
(PL V, 20)! 


Oval seal cf Carnelian, scaraboid in shape. 
Similar to above: 
t (PI. V. 21) 


Flat rectangular seul of Banded Agate 

L. 10 mm. X B. 8 mm. 
Inscription reading Prabhu-nandi 'in characters of 
6th-7th certury A.D. | Late Gupta. 


(PI. V. 22) 


Flat oval seal of Banded Agate. 

I L. 14 mm. X B. 10 mm. 
Horizontal Inscription reading  Nandt-bha0)ygam 
in „Gupta chatacters of abont 5th-6th century A. D. 

(PI. V. 23) 


Flat oval szal with bevelled edges, Carnelian. 

. L. 12 mm. X. B. 9 mm. 
Inscription in Central Indian Gupta characters 
reading Nermmayuva, 6th century A.D.. - 


(PI. V. 24) 


Flat oval seal: with bevelled edges, Garnet. 
L. 10 mm. X B. 8 mm. 
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Inscription reading Sri Gude$a in characters of 
about 6th century A.D. 

(Pl. V. 25) 

Oval seal of Garnet with a comvex surface. š 
L. 8 mm. X B, 6 mm. 

Broken seal with a partially preserved , legend, 
reading Vishnuka : 

cf. No. 30 below. 


(PL V. 26) 
Long oval seal of Garnet, scarabaid. 
-L. 15 mm. X B. 8 mm. 
Inscribed in Central Indian Gupta characters of 
6th cent. A. D. . 
Legend: Bhavamardya . I 
' (PI. V. 27) 
Long. oval seal of Garnet, scaraboid. 
` L. 20 mm. X B. 12 mm. 
Un-inscribed Gupta seal, very well executed and 
shows the figures of a Tri$ula (trident) in the centre, 
Chakra to left and Seale to right. 
(Pl. V. 28) 
Long oval seal with a convex surface, Garnet. 
Scalloped back and pierced at side. 
L.14 mm. X B. 10 mm. 


Inscription laid - horizontally reading Vishyuka, 
followed by a Nandipada. The perforation forms 
the base of the Nandipada. Gupta period. 
(Pl. V. 29) 
For 8 seal with similar legend, see No. 27 above. 
Large oval seal of Crystal with & convex surface. 

. . L. 20 mm. X B. 18 mm. 
Inscription reading ` Alha, followed by Ja or a: 
symbol in characters of about 4th century A.D. 

f R (PI. VI. 1) 
Cf. ASI,AR, 1928-29, Plate LVI, 62 for a 
similar seal. The reading Sala in the text is wrong. 
Oval seal of Crystal. Convex inscribed surface. 

L. 19 mm. X B. 7 mm. 

, i (P). VI. 2) 
Inscription reading : Gugashapa - 

Large oval seal.of copper having a looped boss at 
the back. L.4 cms. X B. 9f cms. 
In the field, couchant lion to right. 
Nandipada i in front. 

Legend below, reading: Sri Bhadrasya š 
(Pl. VI. 3) 
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Small oval ‘seal of Carnelian, convex inscribed. 
surface. ‘ L. 18 mm. X B. 6 mm. 
Legend reading : Sri aiat 

(Pl. VI, 4)” 


Large oval seal of TM Ht. 34 cms. X 27 cms. 
In the field, couchant lion facing rt. with a apapo 
in front. _ 

Legend below reading: Sri Saracha (m m) (dra) sya 


Clas 6—Un-inscribed Seals 


Carnelian oval flat seal : L.12 mm. X B. 8 mm. 

Centaur in crude outline. 

: ; 2nd cent. A. D. 
(Pl. VI..5) 


Carnelian scaraboid shape. L. 15 mm. X B. 13 mm. 
Crude figure of a lion, 


facing left. Taurine on top. I 2nd cent. A. D. | 
' ; a (PI. VI. 6) 
Garnet, oval seal, L. 12 mm. X B. 11 mm. 


Two human figures in crude outline; one playing on 
the vini and the other having a long pigtail (veni). 


' cf. No. 37 below. 1st-2nd cent. A. D. 


(Pl, Vf. 7) 


Banded Agate, oval.seal. ' L. 14 mm. X B. 11 mm. 
Two.crude figures, one playing on the vina and the | 
other having a pig-tail (veni), similar to No. 38 


above. 1st-2nd cent. A. D. 
(P1. VI. 8) 
Carnelian, oval seal. L. 14 mm. X B. 12 mm. 


Flying figure of a Kinnara ending in a foliage- 
Indo-Parthian. 


(Pr. VI. 9) 

Carnelian. button seal. L. 10 mm. X B, 9 mm. 
Ht. 12 mm. . 

` Crude figcre of a winged horse. 2nd cent. A D. 

: ' (Pl. VI. 10) 


Opalescent Quartz, oval ‘seal with a convex top .. 


and a flet base; perforated along horizontal axis. 
L.16 mm. X B. 11. Lion facing left, Swastika on 
top and Taurine in front, 
Ist-2nd cent. A. D. 

(PI.'V]. 11) 
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- No, 43 Quartz, bead-seal with: ^ _L..18 mm.X B. 8 mm; 
m oval base. cee . Ht 10mm. ` ` 
Pair of Harhsas facing each other: ~ 
One bearing a symbol and other with a branched 


tree, inscribed on convex surface. 2nd-3rd cent. A.D. 
` ' (Pl. VI. 12) 


No..44 , Carnelian button seal, perforated along short axis. . 
° - ' L. 15 mm. X B. 10 mm.; Ht. 15 mm, 
Crude figure of a pig with a bird on the back. ' ; 
: 3 2nd cent. A. D. 
(PI. VI. 13) 


No. 45 Green Jaspér, bead seal. L. 12 mm. X B. 10 mm. ; 
NS due Ht. 13 mm. dl 

. Figure of a ram.to right. ' 2nd cent. A. D. 

NS» Pa (P i (Pl. VI. :14) 

No. 46 Carnelian, bead seal probably rolled on a swivel. 

f Br ] Dia. 20 mm. Ht. 15 mm. 

Crude figure of an animal much worn by tse. Broken. 
z Period uncertain 


(Pl. VI. 15) 


No. 47 Chalcedony,- bead seal, circular. Dia. 12 mm. 

` ` Showing a centaur, with peacock's body, ram's heàd, 

holding a cross in one hand and a jug in another. 

i Parthian: - 

So EN | . f (Pl. VI. 16) ` 

No. 48 Carnelian, oval seal with tapering sides. L. 14 mm. 
- , X B. 8mm. Seated deer to right. 

Probably 2nd cent. A.D. 

(PI. VI. 17) 


Though the collection is comparatively small and 
describéd only partially, it is important in more than one 
ways. Most of the seals belong to a, period when the North 
west region of India was greatly under the influence of the 
foreign invaders. Many of the seals belong to private 
individuals and it is interesting tosee that there area few 
. duplicates among them. Their intended use for marking some 
personal possessions is obvious. ‘Nearly all the specimens 
are perforated showing that they were once threaded on 
strings, making them conyenient to carry and giving them 
the necessary backward pull while taking ` off from the. 
impressions. Except in a few cases their execution is remarka- 
bly neat and precise and is particularly to be marked ‘amongst 
tlie seals bearing portraits. "The artistic qualities must be 
admired as the space on each seal is very limited and the 
letters have to be necessarily carved in reverso. The shapes 
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of the button -and other seals show a wide range of forms . ` 


and if a carefu: study. of these is made it may perhaps be 
' possible to arrive.at certain tentative conclusions if certain 
types were characteristic of & certain period. | 


The range of designs in the “Un-inscribed” varieties is 
almost unlimited and one has still to explain» why a large 
` majority of them are taken from the animal world. The 
general decline in the use of seals of semi-precious stones in 
the period succeeding the Gupta age and the preponderance in 
the use of terracctta sealings in the successive ages in India. 
are still some of the problems which await the consideration | 
of the student’ of ‘Indian numismatics and. the glyptic art. 
These and allied problems could only be solved as and when 


more and more of such material from private collections such: ` 


as this and those obtained through stratified’ excavations 
would be published. Jb I 


NEW COPPER COINS FROM KAUSAMBI AND SuSE 
` K.D. BAJPAI 
[P]. Vi] 


Four new interesting copper ‘coins have recently. been 
obtained by me from Kaugambi and two from Vidiga. aoe 
are described here. : À E 
No. 1—COIN OF RAMAMITRA. 

KA; rectangular, :35" x *3", irregular at one end; wt. 17:00 ' 


grains. 
i x f (Pl. VI. 18) 
:Obverse: ‘Tree within railing with prominent leaves;. 
." Nandipada symbol at the left top. Brahmi 
legend at the left edge below t Nendinada 
f Rāmamiļ[tasa]. 
Reverse: Blank. 
;The palazography - idi the Pasa soak 
assign the coin to a period between Ist 
century B. C. and 1st century A. D. 
No. 2—COIN OF PRIYAMITRA 
É; rectangular, slightly c cut at right Bottom, wt. 14°72 
grains. . 
Oboerse :  Pr&hmi legend (of about 100 B.C.) Posi 
Reverse: To right tree in railing. 
; ts I (Pl. VI. 19) 
"No. 3—COIN OF JYESHTHAGUPTA. 
K ; round, *65" ; wt. 91:5-grains. 
Obverse : Standing male figure to front; right hand 
raised up, left placed on the hip. 
. Brahmi legend on the right border J ethagatasa ` 
* (Script 2nd or Ist century B. C) 
' . «PI. VI. 20) 


Reverse: Tree within railing; ; Lothar symbols blurred. 


No. 4—COIN OF ANGARAJA OR AGRARAJA. . 

|: Fe; round, :6"; wt. 73 grains. f f 
.Obverse: Tree within railing, Ujjain and. taurine 
symbols. Above in rectangular incuse Brahmi 
‘legend (in the script of 2nd Gone B. C) 

Agarajasa. 

Reverse: Bull walking to left i in front of a dhvajastambha. 
Ms VI. 21) 
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-The first thre? coins es brought to light the names 


' of three new kings of Kaugambi, not known so far. In so far. -' 


‘as coin no. 4 is concerned, on the basis of-a similar copper | 
coin in the Patna Museum,  publishéd in the JBORS,}!: 
K. P. Jayaswal suggested that the coin was issued by 
' Pushyamitra Suüga, the first ruler of’ the Snaga dynasty. .- 
He read the legend. as Sugarajasa. A similar coin. was `.. 
published ‘by. A. S. .Altekar, who first read the legend ‘as- 

Su[2]garajasa)? Sut ‘later on, "while publishing two more , 

.coins from the collection; of B: M. Vyas of Allahabad, 
` Altekar-. revised his .earlier -opinion -and correctly read. 
‘the legend as, Agarajasa.? Altekar, : refuting the theory of ` 
Jayaswal, showed. that. the coin was issued by a king. of, 
. Kaugambi, called Angaraja. There isso far no numismatic 
evidence to prove that the originator of the Suüga . dynasty 
| of Magadha, ever: Ated any coins. ' 


The new coin is in.a ‘perfect státe of. preservation, On. , 

the Patna. Musetm coin’ as well -as the coin published by 
Altekar, symbols ‘below the legend. Agarajasa are not clear. 
. But on his two other coins and also on the present coin the 
.symbols are prefectly clear. One of Altekar (pl. XII, no. 10). 
_ is almost of. the. same- weight (72.2 grains) as the new 
one. The legend ‘and the symbols on the obverse and the 
"figure of the bull 3n ` the - reverse .of the. mew. coin are NOS I 
i ey indicated... 


. The two ‘copper coins déscribed below (as : nos. 5 & 6) Were 
acquired: from.  ~.coin- -collector of Mathura, who obtained 
‘them froni "Vidi&. The first of these bears the name of 
" Sivagupta, a new king. Thé second -coin is that of Sakha- 
- deva (or SUERTE The description is as follows : 


US No. 5—COIN OF SA NAGUPTA, =. 1 (PL VL 22): 
K; r, 4^; wt. 8.72 grains. ' ee Ss . 

` Obverse': lagend Sivagata in rectangular incuse. 
Reverie: I Tadistinct symbols. I 


The. ‘name e a king called BN (or Sivagupta) is ^. i 
not known from. numismatic sources, . On the palaeographic ` f 
ground the, coin can be placed in thé 2nd century B.C. 
The issuer of the coin appears to be a local ruler of Vidiga. 
1. Vol. XX. PE., 294-5, pl. II, no. 2., 


,2. JNSL,IV, Et. I, pp. 14-15, pl.L,17. Sgr 
9. JNSI, IV, Pt. 2, pp. 137-8. ph, XII no 10: 11. ; pl. I no, 17,7 


r ^ "E Mr SUE 
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No. 6—COIN OF SAKHADEVA. M x ::. (PL Vh: 23) 
K; r. 55”; wt, 37: 43 grains. ; E i 


-Obverse : - Agoad or staff "with flag, | below ‘which is 
a spear. Brehmi legend on the edge Sakhadeva. 


Reverse : Blurred ; faint traces of tree within railing.. 


. H. V. Trivedi. has published a similar coin in 
JINSI: He’ read the légend as makhadata. But on a close 
:examination - the legend. would. appear to be Sakhadeva. The 
coin should be assigned to thelate 2nd or early 3rd century 
AD., and not to the Suüga period as T Trivedi thinks. 


. The name of king Sakhadeva or Sukhadeva is not so 
far known. Trivedi found the coin, published, by ‘him, 
, in‘the coin cabinet of the Archeological Museum, Gwalior. 
The coin along with several others was,. according to. him, 
found at Pawāyā (ancient Padmavati whereas the present 
coin comes from Vidisa. 


5 


o 








1. Vol. XVI, Pt. 1, p.53, 31, XV, I. 


INTERESTING CAST COINS FROM KAUSAMBI 
me S.C. KALA 
[P]. VI] . 


` The coinage of Kaugambi is varied and interesting. The’ 
known®-coins car be classified under two broad divisions: 
(a) coins issued by local rulers and imported from outside arid 
(b) round and scuare cast coins having interesting motifs 
pictured upon them. Kaugambi coins have been published 
by a number of scholars in the past... The Lanky bull coin 

` is undoubtedly one of the most typical specimens from this 
` place.. This type offers several new varieties most of which 
have not been noticed by early nümismatists. I describe below 
a few.coins from the coin cabinet of the Allahabad Museum. e 
1. Cast copper, round; 3.2394 grammes. : (Pl. VIL 1) 
Obverse: Lanky bull ‘standing to left;.in its front 
there is a.V tapped banner. Above it a 
Nandipada, a cross within.a circle and Ujjain 
symbol... Folded mane at the neck shown ` 

prominently. - ^" — i 

Reverse: Running bull facing tree in railing to the 
right. One hind and one foreleg rest on a 

mountain. At the top of the tree and above 

haunch a Ujjain. symbol.. “Three folds of 
mane shown prominently, i : 


2. Cast—mixed copper-bronze, round 4.470. grammes, 
BUD Aa x | (PI. VII. 2) 
Obverse: Lanky bull standing to. left; in its front 
i there is a V topped banner. Above haunch 

irdistinct symbols. I Sis 
Reverse; Lanky bull standing on a mountain and 
. fscing tree in. railing: Mane. indicated by 
, fclds. Above haunch indistinct symbols. 

Both these coins being new type are important. The late 
_ A. S. Altekar, published a similar coin? but it is not, 
known how he identifed the animal on, the reverse of the ` 


. coin as a, horse. The two coins described above clearly ,- 








1. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Pl. XX, Fig. 5; 
Cunningham. ‘Coins of Ancient India, pp. 73; Allan, Coins of Ancient 
| India, pl. XX-no. 3,.14 and pl XXI-1, 2; JNSI, Vol. IV, Pt. I, 
pp. 3-33, and JNSI, Vol. VIII, Pt, I, pp. 8-17. 
2, JNSI, Vol, XX, Pt. II, pp. 45-46, < : : 
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show horns and hump on the head and body of the animal 
respectively. The mane on. iue neck of the animal is honger 
worth observation, . 


3. Cast—bronze, auld, 1.8508 grammes. (PI. VII. 3) 


' Oboerse: Lanky bull with raised neck facing tree in 
railing to the left. Above haunch Svastika, 
Reverse: Lanky bull. facing V topped banner to the : 
: right. Above back Nandipada and Ujjain’ 
symbol. Wavy line emerging from the head 
and running un Bier passing through 
the horns. 


'4. Cast—bronze, round, 8.801 grammes. (Pl. VII. 4) 
Obverse : Lanky bull facing left. Nandipada ‘symbol 
. above. Traces of V shapped top of- the 
„banner seen. 
Reverse: Tree in railing in the centre. Below moun- 
tain on the left wheel and Nandipada and on 
' the right Svastika and Ujjain symbol. 
The lankey bull type coins are generally very thin but the 
present specimen is unusually heavy. 


5. Cast—copper, round, 2. 239 i grammes. Medium variety 
cut at the top. . (PL VII. 5) 
Obverse: ` Lanky bull standing and facing a V shaped 
banner to the left. Indistinct symbols above. 
Reverse: Lanky bull facing tree in railing to the right, 
. Three of his legs rest on a mountain. Ujjain 
` symbol near the head of the animal on the 
right. 


6. Caste nner round, 4.201 grammes. (Pl. VII. 6) 
Obverse: Lanky bull facing ` V shaped banner to the 
' ` left. “Tail unusually raised and then : 
lowered. Dot iù between the horns  In- ' 

f distinct symbols or legend above haunch. 
Reverse: Tree in railing. Below mountain. Wheel 
and Nandipada symbol on the left, Ujjain 
, and Svastika symbol on the right. I 

7. ` Cast—mixed copper-bronze; round, 3.0 grammes. 


(PI. VIL 7) 


Obverse: Lanky bull facing tree in railing to the 
right. One hind and one foreleg set ona 
mountian. 


Reverse: Lanky bull facing. V topped ae 
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te the right. Indistinct symbols above 
heunch.. Hind part resembles that-of.a hor se 
but horns of the animal are clear. 


| 8. Cist- brorze round, 5. 1. grammes Heavy type. `. 
.. ^. (PI VII, 8) 
Obverse : Pass bull facing V topped banner to the 
left. Above haunch i peu made . of 
‘taurines. ` 


Reverse : Mountain surmounting ` tree in sailing in the 
centre. Ujjain symbol and Svastika on the’ 
right; wheel and Nandipada on the left. 

9, Cast-coppér-bronze mixed, round, 3. 2220 grams. 

Very thin type. — .. .. .  — (PI, VIL 9) 

Obverse: Lanky bull issn topped banner tothe . 
leit. Mouth of the bull raised. Nandipada 
symbols above haunch. Hole below. ' 


Usually the Lanky bull is. found covering the entire 
obverse face of che coin but in this specimen half of the . 
space has been taken by V topped banner alone. ——— 

10. Cast- -bronze, round, 3.24 grammes. (Pl, VII. 10) 

Obverse: Lanky bull facing Ujjain symbol to the left. 

i . Nandipada symbol hear the bent foreleg.’ 
Svastika above the haunch. Dots seen 
. a-ound the rim.. : viera 
Reverse: T-ee in railing in thé céntre, Two sides of: 
thé railing are seen, ^ The branches bifurcate ` 
on the sides. On thé right side is seen 
`a V topped banner.. 

11. Cast-copper, ` round, 5.2 grammes. , * (PL VIE 11) 

Obverse : Lakshmi Standing on a lotus flower in the 

7 centre and bathed by ohe elephant standing 

on a railing from either’ side. Her right 
hand is bent towards the shoulder, the 
left resting on the waist. Top and bottom 
part broken. EN 


Reverse ; Tee in railing in 'the centre. V topped em 
I and Nandipada symbolon the left, Ujjain 
aad hollow cross on the right. 


Allan dias published. a coin of "this type! but the present 
oné is:& much oetter preserved specimen. There is also, 
some difference ia the posture of the Goddess. In the 
Allahabad Museum specimen, ` the: Codie: bends her right : 


— 





L Allan—Oviite Ke Ancient India. 
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hand towards the shoulder in place ofthe left hand as seen 
in the British Museum specimen.: 
12. Cast-bronze, round, 1.330 grammes. (PI. VII. 12) 


Obverse: Goddess Lakshmi standing in the centre and 
being bathed by one eléphent from eitaer side. | 

Reverse: Tree in railing in the centre. V topped 
i banner to the left and hollow cross. On: 

the right. f 


No coin of this size has so far come to light at Kaugambi. 


NEW CCINS OF KING "SATAVAHANA'- 
o S. B. DEO | 


[Pl]. VIH] 


The five coins under study were found in various layers ` 
in different trenches excavated at Nevasa, District Ahmad- 
nágar; Maharashtra State. These excavations were carried 
out during 1954-56 by the Deccan College Post-graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona, under the auspices of the 
University of Poona.  : 


The excavaticns revealed four phases of occupation. The 
first could be assigned to the Chalcolithic period. After 
its collapse, the site seems to have been abandoned as evi- 
'denced by a weathered layer indicative of the existence of 
: luxurious growth of vegetation. The next occupants belonged 
to the early hiscoric period, used black-and-red pottery, 
iron tools and weapons, and built houses of bricks. During 
the third period - i.e. Indó-Roman - Nevasians seem to have 
come in cultural contacts with the regions of the Roman 
. empire as eviderted. by the find of the red-polished wares, 
. bullie, amphorze, a copper dish. with a boss in the centre and 
votive tanks. The last period is characterised by finds of the 
Muslim period. ` p. 


The layers of the second and the third periods yielded 
nearly two hundred coins mostly belonging to the éarly and 

` late Satavühanas. These are incorporated in the Report of 

the Nevasa Excavations which wil be out shortly. How- 

ever, the most typical coins of king Satavahana are reproduced 
here for specialised;study by the readers of J NS L. 


The most;interesting coins in the collection are those 
which bear the legend meaning, that they are the issues of 
king Sdtavahana. . So far only four coins with such a legend 
have been published -two by V. V. Mirashi and one by 
Joglekar and. Dixshit jointly. As.the ,Nevasa coins bring 
to light further varieties, they are published here. 


` The details of the Nevasa coins are as under : 
(i Register No. NVS. 1981, Tr. I, Layer 3. 
(Pl. VIII. 1) 
Material. : Lead. 
Shape D Round, diameter 26 mm. 
I Thickness 4 mm. 
Weight ; 168 grains. 
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Obverse : Bull walking . right, on its np and .back 
i three-arched hill, arches unconnected, legend 
marginally :. 
ra ña sa ra sa ta va ha na (sa) 


Reverse: Five-branched tree in railing, to its right 
triangle-headed symbol, to its: top left an 
empty circle ; below the tree probably fishes 
and wavy line indicating a river. ' 

(ii) Register No. N VS. 2186, Tr. I, Layer 3. (PI. VIII. 2) 
Material : Copper l ` 
Shape . : Rectangular (18 x 16 mm.) 

Weight : 61 grains. 

Obverse: On the square Nd the legend and the 
` animal figure seem to have been stamped 
incused; blurred’ traces of possibly a bull 
facing right, legend overhead : 

Sa ša va ha za 

Reverse: Completely effaced. 


(ili) Register No. N VS. 1175, Tr. X, Layer 3. 


a Í (Pl. VIII. 3) ` 
Material - Lead . : 
Shape a Round, diameter 24 mm. 
Thickness 3 mm. 
Weight. : 206 grains. 


Obverse: Bull wlkisg right, over its back three arched: 
: hill, legend marginally : 
, ram fia sa va. sa ta va ha za sa 


. Reverse: Five-branched tree in railing, over ‘it a 
Triratna, to left of the tree a Naga or Nandi- 
pada symbol, below it three fishes in a 
river (cf. 1981 above). 


és) Register No. NVS. 3640. Tr. X, Layer 3. 
(Pl. VIII. 4) 
Material : : Lead 
Shape : Round. Diameter 22 mm.’ 
Thickness 3 mm. 
Weight : 179 grains. ' : 
Obverse : Elephant with' icd non walking right, 
: in its front the, triangle-headed standard ; on 
its back a group of four empty circles, the 
extreme right circle capped by s & Crescent, 
' legend marginally : 


` Ra sara sa ta va haya sa. 
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"Reverse: Mostly effaced but traces of a tree in railing. 


(v) Register No. N VS. 6490. Tr. E, Layer 8. (PI. Vul. n 
‘Material: Lead ` 

Shape : Bound. Dande 24 mm. uf 

2 "hickness 4 mm. j 
Weight : 182 grains. 


` Other known Coins 


às stated above, three coins of king Satavahana have 
' been published so far. . The first published by Prof. Mirashi 
is as follows. (J.VS1, Vol. VIII, pp. 1-4; pl. fl, No. 1=Our - 
Pl. VIII. 5). š 
Ex. Kaus Gellei an, Hyderabad. ` 
Material : Sopper 
Shape : Square 
. Obverse : Elephant facing right with trunk upraised, 
: s “peculiar” symbol (two short horizontal lines 
cut by a verticalone) in ifs front, a triangle- 
headed standard with a cross bar on its back, 
Isgend somewhat diagonally : - 
rari ño siri sadavaha (na sa) 


Reverse: Ujjain symbol each orb of which contains 
` € pellet within two circles; Svastika with 
ends turned unusually in the reverse direc- 
_ tion, partially cut Nandipada. - 


o 


Mirashi ascribes the coin to king Satavahana, founder 
:of. the dynasty, and places him in the 3rd century 
B.C.on the basis of the following SSS nS charac- 
teristics. 


(8) palæography i is carles to that of Nana , C M 


. (b) cursive ‘Ja’ with its curve open on the left, 
(c). ‘va’ with its lower limb not flattened,  : 
(d) ‘ha’ having a short vertical, 
(e) The anus»ara of ‘ra’ appears on the right below the top. 


` Besides these paleographical peculiarities, it is held by 
Mirashi that the ‘elephant’ type. is probably earliest 
and generally confined to the home-lands, of the Satavahanas, 
i.e, the Deccan. - Moreover, he points out that the Prakrit ` 
form Sádavahans occurs in the Nasik: record of the reign of 
Krishna while the Sanskrit form with ‘a’ occurs at Nanaghat ` 
and in Pulumavi’s record at Nasik. He also holds that on 
later coins the form becomes raga for raggo or raño for vaio. 
From all these considerations, he thinks that he is justified 
in assigning the coin to the last quarter of the 3rd century B.C.. 
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The second coin published by the same author (J NSI, 
XI, Pt. II, pp. 5 ff; pl. H, No. 1=our, Pl. VHI. 8), is totally 
different from the one ‘described above. It is leaf-shaped, 
made of lead and bears on its obverse an elephant 
facing right but with trunk .hanging down. The legend 
commencing below the legs of the elephant reads: Si ri sa da 
va ha. 

The reverse bears Ujjain symbol with a pellet between 
its orbs and a crescent at the top. Mirashi holds that 
the paleography of the coin compares favourably with that 


'of the Nanaghat record and hence must be of the same age. 


He therefore ascribes the coin to the founder of the dynasty. 
Another observation made by him is that since the 
coin was found at Kondapur, the former State of Hyderabad 
must have formed part of the dominions of the founder of the 
dynasty. : l 

The third coin: was published by M.G. Dikshit and 
S. A. Joglekar (BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-422 Our P1. VIII. 6). 


Jt is a rectangular piece : of cast copper with 


the obverse depicting an elephant with upraised trunk 
walking right,.legend in the field on top and symbol laid 
across horizontally below the legend. The legend runs (Ziafio). 
S (à ri Sadavaha (qo). The reverse has the Ujjain 
symbol consisting of cross and balls suzrounded by the 


Nandipada or shield. 


The authors hold that paleographically the coin is akin 
to the Nanaghat record and can be assigned to the first half 
of the 2nd century B.C. The Satavahana of the coin might 
be the personal name of the ancestor of Simuka. 


Comparison with Nevasa Coins 


Having described the three coins of king Satavahana 


` . published so far, we may note their characteristics and 


compare these with those belonging to the Nevasa coins. 


These three: coins can be grouped broadly into two 
groups, though all of them have the elephant motif on tbem. 
Pl. VILL. Nos. 5 and 6 are not far different from one another. 
Both are rectangular, bear the elephant with upraised trunk 
walking right, have the triangle-headed symbol laid across 
horizontally over’ the back of the elephant and are alike in 
paleography, to wit, short stunipy ‘sa’, ‘da’ open to right, and 
rounded ‘va.’ The only difference seems to be there regarding 
the depiction of the elephant. It is depicted more neatly in coin 
No. Pl. VIIL 6. Thè obverse of both these coins is also akin save 
the Svastika and the Nandipada which are present on coin No, ` 
Pl. VIIL 5, : 


+ 9 
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As compared to these two coins, coin No. Pl. VIII. 8 
appears to be totally different. In. shape it is oval, in material 
it is of lead, and the elephant on thé obverse is shown with a 
drooping trunk. Unfortunately the original photograph is 
not clear for studying the paleography. But it may be noted 
that whereas in the case of coin Nos. 5 and 6.of Pl. VIIL, the 
legend starts above the elephant in the field, the legend in the . I 
case of coin No. 8 of Pl. VIIL starts from below the leg of the f 


elephant. . 
Regarding the reverse, the coin, though showing the' 
Ujjain symbol with pellets, has the added peculiarity of a 


crescent and corner dots’ which are absent in coin Nos. 5 
and 6 of PI. VIII. n š i 


The Nevasa coins are totally different from the coins 
published by Dikshit, Joglekar and Miráshi. These can be 
grouped into three varieties as follows : ` — i 

(2) Those with the bull motif and round outline, 

(b) Those w.th the elephant motif and round outline, 
and (c) That with some animal (possibly bull, part of horn 

is visible) motif but with rectangular outline and 
different paleography in an incused border. 


We have thus five groups with details as follows : 





——————— ——Ó— —M —ÓÓMMÁMÁ— 
Nos.* Cate- Shape Material. Dimen- Thick- Obverse Reverse 
gory sions ness 
56 A Rectan- Copper Square — ` Elephant, U jjain 
gular or wt. 110 trunk symbol 
Square grains, - aloft š 
: š 77 or 
78 
: grains ; * 
2 B Rectan- , 18x16 15 Bull (?) Effaced 
I gular : mm. mm. I 
.Wt 61 | 
mee grains 
8 C Oval Lead wt. — Elephant Ujjain 
I ; 98.9 (rt. trunk symbol | 
: . grains hanging 
13 D Round Lead  Diame- 4&3 Bull(rt) Tree-in-rail- 
- ters 26, mm. š ing and | 
24mm. “other sym- 
wt.168 ` '  . bols 
. & 206 ` 
' grains 


* The numbers refer to the coins in the Pl. VIII. 
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Nos.* Cate- Shape Material Dimen- Thick- Obverse  . Reverse 





gory sians ` ness 
47 E Round Lead Diame- 4&3 Elephant Effaced 
. ters 22 mm. (rij); trunk, (but possi- 


& 24 aloft . bly tree-in- 
mm... railing 
wt.179, 

182 

grains 


Palaeographical Peculiarities 


We have already seen that Mirashi and Dikshit 
have assigned their coins to the founder of the 
dynasty on palaeographical grounds. They held the view that 
the palacography is akin to the Nanaghat record with some 
letters like ‘va’ having close affinities to that of the Maurya 
tyg’. E 


Palaeographically the Nevasa colis can be grouped into 
two categories : Zor, 
(a) The square coin, Pl. VIII. 2 


I Here we have letters closely akin to the rounded forms 
of the Mauryan letters. 


(b) The round coins, Pl. VIIL 1, 8, 4, 7. 


The‘ palaeographical peculiarities of thase two groups 
may be summarised as follows: 








Alphabet: Coin No. 2* . Coir. Nos. 1,3, 4 and 7* 
sa ` not visible clearly short, loop going down, 
; a thick. 
ra effaced . short, stumpy, thick. 
rañ E ' , the anusvara appears to 
the right hand bottom 
(No. 3} IU 
ña eer thinner than other letters, 
I not stumpy. I 
ta . thin, half-cut rounded thick, angular base with 
base, thin long stem. biconical top and short 


stumpy stem. 








* The numbers refer to the coins in the Pl. VIII, 
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`, Alphabet Coin No. 2* ` Coin Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 7* 


va thin stem, perfectly toun- rounded base of a thick 
ded bottom ‘a’ kara indi- ring, stem stumpy. 
: cated by a short hori- 
zontal line below end ‘of 


stem. 

ha thin, long stem, rounded short stem, thick. 
base. 

qa partly effaced thick 


On. the basis of these characteristics we may put coin 
No. Pl. VIIL 2 to Znd-3rd century B. C. while all the rest may 
be put a little later. Our coins (Pl. VIIL 1, 3, 4, 7) definitely 
show a degenera-e form of letters indicated by stumpyness 


and thickness when compared with those published by Mirashi 
and Dikshit. 


Another marked difference is that thé Nevasa coins 
invariably give the legend as Satavahaga, whereas the coins. 
Nos. Pl. VIII. 5, 6 and 8 published by Prof. Mirashi and others ` 
read as Sadavalhagx. However, it must be made clear here that 
as this name is of non-Aryan origin from the linguistic point 
of view, no useful purpose will be served in emphasising the 
precedence’ or otherwise of the form with either ‘ta’ or ‘da’. 


Even from the point of view of palaeography, we cannot 

rely much on fragmentary legends and incomplete stamping 

.of some letters as is the case in all the ‘coins mentioned in 
` this article. 


Thus, in summary, we. may say that whereas 
Mirashi places his Satavahana in the 3rd-2nd century B.C. 
and Dikshit and Joglekar in the 2nd century B. C, the 
. Nevasa coins show two distinct groups—not only palaeographi- 

cally, but even by shape, material and fabric—in the 
: Satav&hana coins. If we assign coin No. Pl. VIII. 2, to 2nd-3rd 
century B. C., and the rest toa later period, we have at hand 
,&n evidence whick póints out the existence of several kings 
bearing the name Sàátavahana who can be placed between a 
span of nearly three hundred years, i.e. from 3rd century 
, B. C. to about the 1st century B. C. This limit of 1st century 
B. C. of the Nevasa coins has been suggested on the basis of 
ceramic evidence at Nevasa. No Roman pottery like the 
amphora or the Red polished wares like the, megarian and 





* The numbers refer to the coins in Pl. VIII. ` 


` 
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others, or wares like the rouletted have been associated with 
these "Satavahana" coins at Nevasa. Thus these coins from 
Nevasa belong to a horizon "which is pre-amphora and other 
foreign wares which can be put to a century cr so prior to the 
beginning of the Christian era, and a couple of centuries 
after that. — 


Yet another important point emerges out of the study of 
these coins. The five coins came from Nevasa and the three 
published elsewhere came from Hyderabad. No coin of king 
Satavahana is reported so far from outside this area. Nevasa, 
as is well known, is close to. Aurangabad-Paithan-Hyderabad 
area. All the coins, thus, suggest that the Satavahanas 
originated and ruled in this region in their early career. 


The occurrence of the Nevasa coins in horizons prior to 
to'the Ist century B. C. levels: and the variety apparent in 
these (shape, fabric, legend and weight) and other coins 
indicating the existence of several kings bearing the name 
Satavahana, point to: the earlier date for the origin of the 
dynasty. As such, in the light of this new evidence, the date 
of the origin of this dynasty advocated as 1st century B. C. 
(30 B. C.) by some scholars does not appear to be sound. 


If this dating is accepted, then coin Nos. Pl. VIII. 1, 3, 4 
and 7, which have a remarkable affinity to the coins of Siri, 
Satakani I which occur in slightly upper levels at Nevasa, may 
be tentatively assigned to that Saátavahana who was the son 
of Kanha and the father of Satakani I., It was so far believed 
that Satavahana, the son of Krishna, did not come to throne. 
The Nevasa numismatic evidence suggests otherwise. 


19° ° 


- ON TWO SATAVAHANA COINS 
DINKAR RAO 


\ 


I 
` À New Fotin Coin of Gautamiputra Satakarni 


Gautamiputra Satakarni was the greatest and most 
prominent of.all the thirty Satavahana kings mentioned in the 
Puranas. The Satavahana , Empire, which had suffered 
heavily from the powerful Saka invasions of its territories, 
made a brilliant recovery during his reign by reconquest of 
the most of its lost domain. The advance and influx of foreign 
power in the south was finally arrested by either routing out 
or subduing the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, etc. and the- 
empire was extended from sea to sea in tlie south. These 
glorious achievements of his reign, led to the christening of 
the Saka Era of 73 A.D. as the Salivahana Era, which continues 
till to-day in-Souzhern India and the Deccan. 


Thirty-two coins of different varieties of this king, Gauta- 
miputra, have been shown in the list of the published 
Sátavahana coins by Rama Rao (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 5). Most of them are of lead and only one 
is of potin, which is of “Elephant and Ujjain symbol" type. 
° Besides this, no other type of potin coin of this Satavahana 
king is listed therein. After his brilliant and conclusive 
victory ‘over Kshaharata Nahapana, he had also re-struck 
the silver coinage of the latter, with his own symbols, for 
circulation in his conquered regions, ` 


I have recently found a potin coin of' the usual “Elephant 
and Ujjain symbol” type, but with a Triratna symbol on the 
back of the eléphant, the description of which is as follows : 

' Metàl: Potin | Weight: 42 grs. 
Shape : Round Size : 0, 7" 

Obverse: Elephant facing to right with trunk upraised ; 
Circular Brahmi legend Satkagi, beginning 
f-om IX, is readable and the rest of the letters. 
are either partly truncated or off the flan. 


Reverse: Ujjain symbol (with a pellet in its each orb). 

3 (Pl. VIII. 9) - 
potin coin mentioned in the aforesaid 
an elephant facing to left with trunk 
Ihe elephant on my coin is facing to right ` 


. The one published 
list has, on its obyerse, 
hanging down. 
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and its trunk is upraised. Besides, there is a. Triratna symbol 
. above the elephant, which is noteworthy. 


Tiiratna symbol over the back of a lion and combined 
with other symbols on the obverse is known on the coins of 
Satakarni II. But the reverse side of these coins have more ^ : 
than one symbol. The single Ujjain symbol on the reverse is 
found on the coins of Gautamiputra and later kings. 


The letters of the circular legend Satakeni:on my coin 
are quite clear and the rest ate badly cut aff, being off the 
flan. There are traces of imtermittent-lettas: Go, Pu and 
Ta visible on the right and lower edge of. the coin. These 
truncated letters, when restored may complete the legend, 
Satakagiea Ratio Gotamiputasa. J] am, therefore, inclined 
to attribute this coin to Gautamiputra Satakarni, the famous 
Satavahana king. It is of à new type. 


IH 


A Lead Coin of Pulumavi. 


Shape: Round. Size: 0.7” Weight : 80 grains.. | 
Obverse: Chaitya of three arches with two horizontal 
straight lines below (the uppe= line thick and 
thelower one thin);.legend in thick squat 
- Brahmi characters.. of which three letters 
lu ma vi are visible on the coin. Lu is to 
the left of the Chaitya and adjacent to the‘ 
' upper thick horizontal line, ma and vi are 
just below the horizontal lines. 


Reverse: Ujjain symbol, each orb of which is represented 
: by -a solid ball, encircled by an outer ring ; 
on the upper edge of the coin, two Brahmi 
letters, which appear to be pulu 
(Pl. VIII. 10) 


This coin was, as usual, picked up by me from a metal- 
scrap dealer of Hyderabad City. A similar lead coin was 
published! by V. V. Mirashi and attributed by ‘him to the 
Satavahana king ‘Hala’. l 

Àpart from the fact that both these coins are of lead and 
round in shape, a careful comparison of the two coins shows 
that they bear the same stamps. On the obverse, both the 
coins have the Chaitya of three arches, with a thick and a thin 
horizontal straight lines below ; and on the reverse, they have 
the same type of Ujjain symbol. The form of Brahmi letters 





1, JNSI, Vol. XIII, pp. 132-133. 
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on both of them is quite, similar—thick and squat. Both the 
coins are of the same size (0.7") and differ only in weight. 
The present coin is heavier than the other by 10 grains; but 
that is perhaps due to its better preserved condition. i 

The two letters that appear below the Chaitya on the 
obverse of the coin published by Mirashi have been read 
by him as tisa. The lower parts of these letters are trun- 
cated. Trace of an upper stroke of a letter preceding the 
letters tisa is visible on the coin and it has been conjectured 
by him as sa. He has thus tentatively restored the legend 
on the obverse as Satisa. 7 


A careful examination of tlie letter, which has been read 
as 5 by Mirashi on his coin and the letter vi on my 
coin, shows that they are identical in shape, size and form, 
except that'the small horizontal 'bottom line of the letter on 
his coin is out of dan (so it appeared to be ti) Which when 
restored, would be the same as the letter vi. As the letter 
ma preceding the letter ví is quite clear on my coin, the 
conjectural restoration of the letter sa by Mirashi 
appears to be inco-rect. This letter mais preceded by another 
letter lu on my coin, which is missing on the other coin, being 
out of flan. Simiarly, the last letter sa is missing on my 
coin: Thus the obverse legend on both these coins may be 
restored as lumavicza. 


On the coin published by Mirashi, theré are three 
more letters to tha right of the Chaitya on the obverse (they 
are out of flan on my coin), which perhaps escaped his notice. 
But they were noticed later by P.L. Gupta and rightly: 
identified as Rajfo sa." After this, there is space for two 

' letters more and parts of their upper strokes are also visible. 
It is not difficult to surmise these two missing letters as ví and 


pu and restore the complete legend on the obverse as Rajio 
Siri Pulumavisa. Š i 


. The reverse of both these coins -also bears a legend of 
which only fragments are seen. The existing. portion 
of the legend on Mirashi’s coin has been read by him as 
Sala standing for ‘Hala’, the name of .Satavahana king, to’ 
whom he has attributed the coin. On my coin only two letters 
are visible and cne of them is lu. The preceding letter 
appears to me more like pa than. sa; and in view of the 
obverse legend, I think it isa portion of the name. Pulumavi 
and the entire legend might have been the same as on the 
obverse. : I 

le JNSI Vol. XV, 181. ` : 
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In view of the observations made above, it is clear that 
the present coin as well as the coin published by Mirashi 
belong to one and the same king, namec Pulumavi and not 
to the king ‘Hala’, as suggested by him. 


The paleography of these coins differs widely from that of 
the legends usually found on the published coins of  Vasishthi- 
putra Pulumavi and as such these coins may not belong to 
him. The thick squat form of the letters on these coins - 
appears to be indicating a much earlier period, as observed by 
Mirashi (while attributing his coin to Hala). ‘There was a 
Satavahana king Pulumavi (Pulumavi I), who reigned about 
a century earlier than Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and is 
mentioned in the genealogical list of Andhra kings given by 
Puranas. He figures as the fifteenth king in the list of the 
Satavahanas given in^the Matsya Purana. He is also 
mentioned as ‘Patumavi’ in Vayu Purana and ‘Patuman’ in 
Vishnu Purana. He preceded the king Hala by about two 
or three decades only. Probably, thes coins were issued 
by him. a 


 MAHAEATHI AND ANANDA COINS 


M. RAMA RAO 
j 

A few coins of these two families have been published 
by Rapson in the BMC (pp. 57-60). Forty-five coins, obtained . 
from the excavaticns at Chandravalli, have been published 
in Ancient India (No. 4, 1947, pp. 290- 295) I visited Chit- 
taldurg and Chardravalli in June, 1954 and found many 
coins of these-two families in the Local, Antiquities Museum 
at Chittaldurg, said to have -been mostly collected by Sri 
Srinivasa Jois. I prepared a list of all these coins for my 
own use. The late Dr. Altekar, saw this list and suggested 
that I may publish itso that it may be useful to scholars 
and students of ancient Indian Numismatics. He also asked 
me to discuss the importance of these coins in a paper. 
‘This paper of mine was published in the JNS1, Vol. XVI, 
Pt. II, pp. 197-204. 


Of the coins published in- the BMC, five (pp. 57-58) 
belong to the Maharathis and six (pp. 59-60} to the 
Ánaüdas. Seven of “these coins have been illustrated 
(Pl. VII, Nos. 233-236, G. P. 3 and G. P. 4). Of these, the | 
second coin on p. 57 is & duplicate. Coins Nos. 235 and 
G. P. 3 are duplicates. - The Maharathi coins were from 
Chittaldurg-Chandravalli and the  Ánaüda coins from 
Karwar, S. Kanara. P5 : 


Of the forty-five coins published in Ancient India, a few 
have been illustrated (Pl. CXXVII and CXXVII). These 
include two Roman coins (Nos. 1 & 2), three Satavahana 
coins (Nos. 3-5), fourteen Maharsthi coins (Nos. 6-19), one 
Ananda coin (No. 20), four coins inscribed but of uncertain 
attribution (Nos. 21-24), and twenty-one uninscribed coins 
(Nos. 25-45). Of these, ‘Nos.-8, 10, 16, 43, and 44 are mere 
duplicates of Nos.6,11, 17 and 42. Nos.13 and 14 have 
partial or defaced legends. Nos. 29 and 30 are uninscribed 
and not of much importance. 


The “coins of the Chittaldurg Museum arein a good 
state of preservaticn and very interesting. I have included ` 
- 26 of these coins in she appended list. <: 


I am very thankful to Sri Srinivasa Joias and the 
Director of Archeology, Mysore State, for kindly permitting 
meto study the coins in the Museum and include them. 
in the appended list. 


The following is a comprehensive list of the Maharathi 
and Anahda coins mentioned above. 


ane 
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COINS 


THI AND ANAND4 


MAHARA 
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l A RARE COIN OF SEBAKA DYNASTY 
DINKAR RAO 


CPL. VIM.11] - 


The Sebaka dynasty is known only from their coins, 
unearthed during the last two decades. These coins have 
been brought to light by V. V. Mirashi from the collections | 
of H. Kaus of Hyderabad and the Hyderabad Archeological 
Museum and have been published in the past issues of 
this Journal. 


Judging from the Brahmi characters found on the earliest . 
coin discovered, Mirashi has surmised the existence of 
this dynasty as ear.y as circa 3rd century B.C. (i.e. the period ` 
of the decline of Mauryan Empire and the rise of the 
Satavahanas). Brut, A. S. Altekar was not inclined 
to accept this view,’ since some characters similar in form. 
were found in the ir. scriptions of the later period also, and had 
reviewed this date to circa Ist century B.C. (i.e. prior to the 
invasion of the western part of the Satavahana Empire by 
the Kshaharata Nanapana). He was of opinion that the kings 
of this Sebaka dynasty might have been one of the feudatories 
of the Imperial Satavahanas and. their home province was 
probably in the region of Central or Western India. “However, 
since the coins of this dynasty were discovered only in the 
regions of the former Hyderabad State, I am inclined to think 
that their province or principality might have.been somewhere 
in the central part of the Deccan. 


The earliest coin’ of the Sebaka dynasty, published by. 
Mirashi, is of copoer, square in shape, on the obverse of 
which there is the figure of a bull facing right, Svastika 
symbol in the field, and the legend Ramyo Sebakasa 
in early Brahmi pharacters. and on the reverse, Naga and- 
Nandipada symbols. It may be mentioned here that among ^ 
the Satavahana ccins published so far, .we find the bull 
symbol only on one of the coin types of Satakarni I, who 
flourished in the early part of the Znd century B.C. Thus, it 
may be inferred that this Sebaka king was a feudatory 


1. JNSI, Vol. VII, p. 94 and Vol, VIII, p. 107. - 
2, Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 96 
3. Ibid, Vol, VII, p. 94 
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and a contemporary of Satakarni J.: This king is said 
to be the earliest and founder of the Sebaka dynasty. If so, 
the existence of the Sebaka dynasty may well be traced 
back to circa 2nd century B.C. . : U 


A coin of this very type, with identical legend and symbols, 
is in the Hyderabad Museum, a photograph of which is 
exhibited in a show case, hung on a wall of the Numismatic 
* section. 


The other coin, published by Mirashi, is of lead, round in 
shape, with the figure of a young horse facing left, a wheel 
symbol (probably representing a ‘'Dharmachakra) in front of 
the animal, a double trident or Brahmi letter yya in the field 
above the back of the horse, bearing the legend Pakas 
Siva Sebakasa in later Brahmi characters and attributed to 
& muchlater king of this dynasty. Its reverse has a Hill 
(Chaitya) symbol in a double lined square border with a wavy 
line in between the double lines of its base. Its perfect round 
shape, improved and later form of Brahmi characters of the 
. beautifully inscribed legend, end neatly drawn figure of the 
horse, indicate much later period, which hms been ascribed 
by him to circa 3rd century A.D. Some similar coins.but 
of square shape were discovered during archeological excava- 
tions at Xondapur (about forty miles from Hyderabad city), 
where many ancient relics of the Satavahana age have been 
unearthed by the Archaeological Department of the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State. à 


Thus, the coins of only two kings of Sebaka dynasty, 
as mentioned above, are known so far. A gap of nearly three 
centuries and more, occuring between the reigning periods of 
these two kings, identified only from their coins, indicates 
that many more kings of this dynasty might have floürished 
during this long intervening period. Further discoveries 
of their coins may revealthe identity of some more kings 
of this dynasty. 


- I have recently found a potin horse type coin of this 
Sebaka dynasty, in a well preserved condition, resembling 
the lead coin of 'Prakaía Siva  Sebaka' published by. 
Mirashi. This coin was picked by me, as usual, from the 
metalscrap dealers of Hyderabad city. Although its exact 
find-spot could not be known, still it cannot be far off 


EIE Se 





1. JNSI, Vol. VIII, p. 107 . 
21 
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from the subuibs’ of the city, from where these metal 
scraps usually come to the city dealers. The description 
of the coin is as follows: 


Metal: Potin ` Weight: 22 grs. . | 
Shape: Round and thin Size: 0:9" 


Obverse: A neat and well drawn figure of a young 
Lorse facing left, a wheel symbol in the 
feld above the back of the animal; circular 
legend in later Brahmi characters beginning 
from VI read tentatively as: 

Pakasa Siva  Sebakasa (X)  Mahagamaka(sa) 


Reverse: In a square border of double lines - (of 
l which the base lines are only visible) a 
Chaitya of three arches with a number of 

Cots in its each arch; a wavy line below the 

Chaitya in between the two base lines of 

the square border. : (Pl. VIH.11) 


The thinness of this coin and its low weight, considering , 
its size, are its speciality and noteworthy features. 


Since some characters of the legend on this coin are 
peculiar in shap2 and partly truncated, there is difficulty 
and confusion in reading them correctly. .I give below an 


eye-copy of the legend and my tentative reading of each 
letter therein. 


af Jøa PA pa FoK W^ P 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9.IO N I2 13 14 IS 


The upper part of the first two letters are truncated. 
The letter No. 8 is peculiarly inscribed arid is rather faint 
on the coin. Tha last two letters (14 & 15) are smaller in size 
than the rest and their upper portion is cut, being off 
-the flan. As such my tentative reading is open to doubts. 


The first letzer is read by me as pa: The usual form 
of the letter pa 5f this age has its left vertical line curved (as ' 
seen in the Ikshvaku inscriptions -of Nagarjunasagar), while: 
here the right vertical line of the first letter is curved upward. 
This, I think, is perhaps a mistake of the engraver of the die. | 
The engraver's mistakes are evident from the varying shapes 
of the letter sa occuring at four places (3-1-6-9) in the legend 
and of letter ka (at 2-8-15). -It is further evident from the 
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smaller size of the last two letters (14-15), although there 
was enough space available. This shows that the engraver 
was not well acquainted with the calligraphy. Considering 
this aspect, I guessed the first letter as pa. Alternatively, 
it can be conjectured as ha or la, but it does not give out 
any meaningful word. So I prefer to read it as ya. The: 
second letter has its upper portion truncated. Still, ‘the 
vertical line has appeared a little, though faintly, above the 
horizontal stroke and as such it may be read as ka. The 
letter No. 4 is a clear sa. Thus the word formed of these: 
three letters is Pukasa, a corrupt form of Prakafa. The ` 
next four letters (4 to 7) are clear and read as sa-va-se-ba. 
The eighth letter has a peculiar curving shape and is 
rather thin and faint on the coin. It appears to be 
crammed for want of enough space. Perhaps, the engraver 
of the die missed it first and afterwards realising his 
mistake, he tried to insert this letter, somehow, in the 
small space available, giving it a peculiar artistic shape. 
The vertical line of this letter ka is rather thin and comes 
curving down from above, in a peculiar manner, with a dot 
at its upper end and the cutting horizontal stroke has touched 
the letter ba to the left and sa to the right. So I read 
this letter as ka. This sort of ka is also found, in the 
legend Satakargisa, on some types of later Satavahana coins. 
The letter No.9 is clear sa. The resemblance of my coin 
with that of the Sebaka coin of ‘Prakaga Siva’ published 
by Mirashi led me to complete the reading of the letters 
4: to 9 as ‘Siva Sebakasa’. The tenth letter is unidentified 
and I think it might be only a symbol. The next two letters 
(11-12) are clearly read as Maha. The letter No. 13 is ga 
with its right arm stretched a little downwards, which is. 
perhaps again a mistake of the engraver. It may be read 
as gra but compound letters were not in vogue then. The 
small letter (No. 14), with its upper part cut, may be read 
as ma and the next small letter (No. 15) almost resembling 
the arithmetical plus sign (+), is read as ka. The word 
thus completed becomes Mahagamaka, in this manner, 
I complete the reading of the legend, tentatively, as Pakasa 
Siva Sebakasa (X) Mahagamaka (sa). 


The horse type lead coins are known to have been issued 
by the following Satavahana kings and their feudatories, 
with variations of symbols on the obverse. as well as reverse : 


1. Meghaswati š 
Obverse: Horse facing right. Square shaped coin. 
Uncertain. 


(BMC, p. 28, Pl. V. Gp. 5) 
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2. Gautamiputra Satakarni. 


Obverse: Forse facing right with crescent above. 
Reverse: Chbliterated. (Round shape). 
: (ECWI, No. 12). 


Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 

` Obverse: Horse facing left with double ya symbol 
above and spherical object below the mouth 
of the animal. 


Reverse: Chaitya of six arches and tree to the left. 
(Round shape). (JJ HO, II. p. 80. No. 76). 


Sri Yajna Satakarni 

Obverse: Horse facing left with crescent above. 

Reverse: Ujjain symbol. (Round shape) 

(BUC, p. 38. Pl. VI. 150) 

Chandra Satakarni 

Obverse: Horse facing left. 

Reverse: Ujjain symbol (Round shape) 
- (BMC, p. 33, Pl. VI. 130). 


Yasasa of Mahisha Dynasty 
Obverse: Eorse facing right with Svastika and tree- 
in-railing symbols in the field above, within 
a. double lined rectangular border. 


Reverse : Chaitya of ten arches with a crescent above 
and a wavy line below. 


(JINSI, XI. p. 2). 


Simha Talavarasa | 
Obverse: Eorse facing left, double ya or double 
trident symbol in the field above. 
Reverse: Three arched Chaitya with a wavy line 
below, inside a double lined rectangular 
; ` border. 
(JNSI, XV. p. 117). 


From the descriptions of the known horse type coins, 


given above, it will be evident that the Satavahana kings, 
besides their usual elephant and Chaitya types, had adopted 
the horse type also for their coins and later some of their 
‘feudatories even imitated this type for their own coinage. 
It is well known that the Imperial Satavahana kings allowed, 
some of their powerful feudatories, the privilege of minting 
“coins in their own names, for circulation iu their respective 
regions, 
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The horse type adopted by the Sebaka king ‘Prakaga 
Siva’ for his coinage and the later form oi Brahmi characters 
found on them, tend to show that he might have been one of the 
feudatories of the later Sdtavahana kings (probably Sri Yajíía 
or Chandra Satakarni, whose coins heve also similar horse 
symbols on them) The Puranas mention that after the 
Andhras (Satavahanas), their servants (Andhra Bhrityas) 
will rule their provinces. The dynastic name ‘Sebaka’, a 
corrupt form of the Sanskrit word .Sevaba, also suggests 
the same. 


It is known that after the decline and dismemberment 
of the Satavahana Empire, following the death of Sri Yajfia 
Satakarni, scions of the Imperial family were ruling at 
different parts of the Empire in the early part of the third 
century A.D. and were later extirpated by new-dominant 
powers, which formerly owed allegiance to the Satavahanas. 
Wide regions of Madhya Pradesha were occupied by the 
Vakatakas, The Abhiras occupied ncrth-west part of the 
Empire (Aparanta and North Konkan). The Ikshvakus ruled 
over the country in the south-east, round about the mouth of 
river Krishna (Vijayapuri in the Nagarjunasagar valley). The 
Chutukulas had the trans-Krishna regions (parts of Mysore 
and South Konkan, etc.) in their occupation. The Kuras were 
ruling over the Kolhapur region and Brihatpalayanas in the 
Masulipatam area. Thus, it is probab.e that the part of the ` 
Satavahana Empire, thus left out (i.e. central part of the 
Deccan), might have been possibly in the occupation of the 


- Sebakas. The find-spot of the coins of this dynasty, traced 
' so far (Kondapur and suburbs of the Hyderabad City) also 


indicates the same. 


The coin which I pubiish here may well be compared 
with the lead coin of ‘Prakaga Siva’, published by Mirashi. 
Both these coins are round in saape and have, on 
their obverse, an exactly similar figure of a horse, facing left, 
neat and well drawn. The wheel symbol, which is found in 
front of the horse on his coin, is seen in the field above the 
animal on my coin. The double tricent or Brahmi double 
ya symbol in the field above the back cf the animal on his 
coin, is not found on mine but there is another symbol at 
No. 10 in the circular legend, as mentioned earlier, on my 
coin. As only the right side of the reverse die has come out 
on his coin, one arch of the Chaitya is visible ‘on it, whereas 
on my coin, more portion of the die has come out and two 
arches of the Chaitya and the lower part cf the upper arch 
also, can be clearly seen. Parts of the couble lined square 
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border and the wavy line are visible on both. Thus the reverse 
side of both these coins are identical. My coin is of Potin 
metal, which is its speciality, while his coin is of lead. How- 
ever, their general resemblance is beyond doubt except for 
some slight differeaces. 


The circular legend on the obverse of the coin published 
by Mirashi is read by him as  Pakasa Siva  Sebakaaa, 
which is also readable on my coin. There is an unidentified 
letter resembling the English letter ‘X’ immediately after the 
above-mentioned letters on my coin (which I think is only a 
symbol); after this there are five more letters, which I have 
tentatively read as Mahagamaka. 


Some lead co:ns with Svastika symbol on their obverse, 
bearing the legend Sumahagamakasc, have also been published 
, in this journal Ey Mirashi! The find-spot of these coins 
is shown as Kondapur. The reverse of these coins is 
much defaced and only on one of them two knobs, probably 
of Ujjain symbol, are visible. In view of’ the Svastika 
symbol appearing on these coins, which is also found on 
some published coins of the kings of Mahisha dynasty, he is- 
of opinion that the issuer of these coins ‘Sumahagrimaka’ 
might have been some unknown later king of the Mahisha 
dynasty, but he has also expressed doubt about this attribution. 
I think, the letter sz with which this name begins, might be 
a genitive affix of the truncated preceding word and if it is 
removed the name of the king would be read as Mahagamaka, 
which is also found on my coin, along with the name of. 
‘Prakaga Siva Sebska'. . ' 


However, the name of this king ‘Mahagamaka’ appearing 
on the obverse of my coin, in association with the name of the 
Sebaka ‘Prakaga Siva’ apparently may lead to confusion 
and doubt, as to whether this coin was a common issue of 
two separate kings of different dynasties. There are some 
instances of the coins of the foreign invaders of India, viz. 
Saka-Pahlava kings, on which the names of the two kings 
belonging to the same dynasty are found; the name of the 
superior king appearing on the obverse and that of the sub- 
ordinate king on the reverse, as for example, Azes and Azilies, 
Vonnones and Spalahores, Spalaris and Spalagadama etc. 
But, as far as I know, there is no instance of a coin bearing 
the names of two kings of different dynasties appearing on 
_ the obverse alone, which I think is highly improbable. 





1. JNSI, Vol, XII. p. 92. Pl, VIII, Nos, 10-13. 
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Ín view of the reasons given above, i am inclined to 
think that Mahagamaka may not be the proper name of a 
king, but only a title, lixe Maharatht, Mahasenapati etc. 
and is a corrupt form of <he Sanskrit word Mahagramaka. 
Ordinarily, the word Grama means a village and (mamaka, 
the head ofa village. But, in the administration of Sata- 
vühana Empire, Gama! wass sub-division o: a District and 
the officer-in-charge of a Gama. was Gamik. As such, Maha- 
gamaka would mean the head of a region or principality com- 
prising a group of Gamas, or roughly a province. Thus, 
Mahagamaka can as well be construed a title. It is known 
that the titles of Mahzrathz, Mahasenapati and Dardan@yaka 
were conferred by the Imper al Satavahana kings on some of 
_ their. powerful feudatories, who were allowed to mint their 
: own coins. Similarly, Malagramaka might have also been a 
title conferred by the later Satavahana kings. While the 
former titles Maharathz and Mahasena@pati related to the 
army, the title Muhagramaka was probably concerned with the 
civil administration of a province or a region of the Sata- 
vahana Empire. 


I, therefore, suggest that the issuer of the coin, ‘Prakasa 
Siva Sebaka’ had this title of Mahagramaka, as a feudatory, 
from one of the later Satavahana kings, which he got inscr- 
ibed on his coin along with his proper and dynastic name. 
Probably, he was Mahagramaka of a region in the central part 
of the Deccan (which included principally Kondapur and 
suburbs of Hyderabad) and after the extinction of the Imperial 
Satavahana dynasty, he might have .declared independence 
in his own region, just as his neighbour Ikshvakus did in 
their own province, perhaos about the same time or a little 
later. 


However, this coin o: Sebaka king ‘Prakaga Siva’ is 
rare and unique. Its thinnsss and low weight (considering its 
size) add to its rarity anc make it all the more interesting 
to the numismatists. Besdes, this is the first horse type 
coin, in potin metal, of that age. 





l. A Comprehensive His-ory of India, Vol TI, edited by K. A. N, 
Sastri, p. 318. 

2, [See also the next article in this Journal, D. C. Sirear, “Alleged 
Coins of King Sumahagramaka’’, pp. 168-171—Editor.] 


ALLEGED COINS OF KING SUMAHAGRAMAKA 
D. C. SIRCAR 


In a small note appearing in, this journal, Vol. XII, 1950, 
pp. 92-93 and Plate, V. V. Mirashi published four. lead 
coins which he att-ibuted to a king named Sumahagramaka. 
The coins are: stated to have been discovered in the .course 
of excavations at Eondapur, a village in the Kalabgur Taluk 
of the Medak District of the old Hyderabad State and 
Mirashi received -hem from Khwaja Muhammad. Ahmed, 
then Director. of Archaeology, Hyderabad. A similar 
note on the coins was also published by Mirashi in the 
Numismatic Series, No. 7, ‘Coins of King Sumahagrámaka 
from Kondapur Excavations’, Hyderabad Museum, 1950, 
pp. 1-2 and Plate. j 


; The coins are roundish in shape (1" or 1:05" in diameter). 
The weight of the four coins is recorded as—162, 214, 168 
and 142 grains. They have a Svastika on the obverse with 
a ha-like symbol akove and the legend running round it. Of 
the symbols on the reverse which is more or less rubbed off 
on all the specimens, only traces af the Ujjain symbol are 
noticed in some cases. The legend is only partially preserved 
because the flans of the coins were smaller than the die. 


The preserved portions of the incomplete legend were 
read on the four specimens as follows: (1) Samahagama 
[kasa], (2) Mahagzmakasa mafha], (3) [Sa]mahagama, and 
(4) Samaha. The characters of the legend. were assigned to 
the third century A. D. in the note published in the journal 
and to the second o: third century A. D. in the Numismatie 
Series, No. 7. The legend Samalagamakasa maha, as made 
out by Mirashi, was taken by him to stand for Sanskrit 
Sumahagramakasya maha.... and translated as «(This coin is] 
of Sumahagrámaka Maha...’ He discussed the question 
whether the concluding letters of-the legend can be read as 
Mahasa (Sanskrit Mchisha) and whether the issuer could have ` 
belonged to the Mahisha dynasty, the existence of which was 
inferred from the liegend on certain other coins read and 
interpreted by him as Saga-Ména-Mahasa[sa*] (Sanskrit 
Saka-Mana-Mahishasya), ‘(This coin is] of Saka Mana of the 
Mahisha dynasty.’ But he expressed his doubt that the 
letter after maha at the end of the legend on the second of 
the four Kondapur coins, referred to above, may not be sa, 
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While expressing our doubts about the ascription of the 
coins toa king named Sumahagramaka, we had occasion to 
suggest the reading Mathari-putasa (Sanskrit Marharz-putrasya) 
for what has been read by Mirashi as maha... at the end 
of the legend on the Kondapur coin in question. 
Mirashi, however, complained that we merely expressed our 
doubt about the existence of king Sumahagramaka but did 
not offer any constructive suggestion. Thus he says, “Dr. 
Sircar does not explain how he would explain Samakagamaka. 
Is it a. territorial designation? Have we come across a 
similar one anywhere else ? In the absence of any clue to 
the correct interpretation of this legend, why not take it 
tentatively as a coin’ of Sumahagramaka, though the name 
may appear rather queer ?'? 


Our difficulty was that we were not prepared to go far 
without examining the cains to our satisfaction. Recently 
we had an opportunity of examining some plaster casts of the 

` coins in the Hyderabad Museum and are now in a position 
to offerour suggestions regarding the reading and interpre- 
tation of the legend on the Kondapur coins. Our thanks are 
due to A-N. Lahiri, who visited the Hyderabad Museum 
in 1959 and. prepared plaster casts of a number of coins 
which he was good: enough to place at our disposal These 
includé many of the coins published by Mir&shi from time 
to time. j . 


On a careful examination of the illustrations and casts of 
- the Kondapur coins in question, we find that the legend reads: 
Mahagamakasa Mathari-putasa ...sa (Sanskrit Mahagramikasya 
Mathart-yutrasya ...sya), *[ This coin is] of Mahagramika Mathari- 
putra... Unfortunately the personal name of the issuer of 
the coins, who enjoyed the officialtitle Mahzgramika and the 
metronymic Mathars-putra (i.e. the son of a lady born ina 
family belonging to.the Mathara gotra), is not preserved in any 
of the specimens. ~ i 


The official designation Mahagramika (literally, “the great 
Gramika or the head of a village’, i.e. ‘a chief of the- 
Gramikas’) occurs in early South Indian records. Thus the 
Nagarjunikonda inscription of the time of Abnira Vasushena 
mentions Kauéiki-putra Sivagepa of the Peribideha family as 
enjoying the designations Mahagramika, Mahatalavara and 
Mahadandanayaka,’ while Gramika meaning ‘the head of a 
‘villdge’ is well known from numerous instances of its 





1. JNSI, Vol. XVIII, p. 10 
2. Ibid, p. 123. 
9. Indian Archaeology, 1958-69, p: 8; Hp. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 197, 
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occurrence in epigraphic and literary sources. The expression 
mahagramika mears an officer having jurisdiction over a terri-. - 
torial unit called a maliagràma ora group of villages each 
under a Gramika. We know of the use of the word Mahagrama 
or gramahara in early South Indian inscriptions. Thus an 
inscription of. Kadamba -Bhogivarman (sixth century A. D.) 
mentions Tagare-nahagrama which consisted of twenty-four 
pallzs and was situated in the Tagare vishaya (district)! while ` 
the gramahara of Sahalatavi consisting of twelve villages is 
mentioned in ar earlier inscription? Mahagr@ma was thus 
the sub-division of a district, another name for which was 
rashtra as known from South Indian records. We have the 
Rashtra-kita, ‘head of a rashtra’, an ‘expression coined on the 
analogy of Gramckija, ‘head of a village’, in. numerous inscrip- 
tions? ‘Some other official designations of a similar import are 
Rashtramahattara, Rashtrin and Rashtrika.’ 


The issue of coins by a subordinate ruler who was the 
governor of the scb-division of a district is well known from ` 
other instances offered. by early South Indian numismatics. 
‘Thus there are coins) bearing the legend Sadakana-Kalalaya- 
maharathisa (Sanskrit Satakarpi-Kalalaya-maharashtrinah), *('T his 
coin is] of S&:akarni-Kalalaya, the Maharashtrin’. The’ 
designation Mahavashtrin (literally, ‘the great Rashtrin’, i. e. 
‘a chief of the Rashtrins’) is derived from Rashrin, i. e. the 
ruler of à rashktre which, as indicated above, was the süb- 
division of a district or a territorial unit consisting of a group 
of villages, sim.lar toa mahagrama. It appears that the.. 
Mahagramika who issued the coins under study and the other 
issuers of coins bearing subordinate titles were ruling semi- , 
independently when the Satavahana. power was fast declining. 


In this connection, we may also refer to the coins issued 
by persons enjcying the official designation JMahasenapati 
(literally, ‘the great Senapati or commander of forces,’ i: e. ‘a 
chief of the Senapatis') who was probably. the military governor ' 
of a district or a sub-division. Mirashi published some 
coins on which tbe legend has been read and interpreted - by 








l. The Successcrs of the Sátaváhanas, p. 305. 

2. Ibid., pp. 2<9-80. ; 

3. See, 2 tke Ellora plates’ of Dantidurga (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, ' 
pp. . i ` I 

4. Rashtrika occurs. as Rathika in Prakrit epigraphs, e. g., the Hira- 
hadagalli plates (Ep. /nd , Vol. L pp. 1 ff.). For Rashtramahattara, 
of. the passege Rashira-grama-mahattara in the Kavi plates (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. V, pp. 114 f£). For Rashtrin, see below. "E 

5. Sapon Octalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
pp. 97- Š ' 


6. For coinsissued by a Talavara or Mahātalavara, see JNSI, Vol, - 
XV, pp. 117-19,. po 88 
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him as Mahasenapatisa Bharadaja-putasa Saga-Mana-Chuiu-kulasa 
(Sanskrit Mahzsenapateh Bharadvaja-putrasya Saka-Mana-Chaju- 
kulasya), ‘(This coin is] of Mahasen@pati Bharadvaja-putra 
Mana, the Saka, who belonged to the Chutu family.? As we 
have already suggested, the correct reading cf what had been 
read as Bharadaja is Bharadaji (Sanskrit Bharadvaii)* while 
the interpretation of. Saga-Mana-Chutu-kula as ‘Sake Mana of- 
the Chutu family’ was characterised by us as utterly uncon- 
vincing/ We are now trying to show elsewhere! that the 
legend correctly stands for Sanskrit Mahazsenzpateh. Dharadvaji- 
putrasya Saagamanam (or Satgramauam) Clutukulasya, ‘(This 
- coin is] of Jahasenapati Bharadvaji-putra Chutukula (the 
Sanskritised form of a Dravidian personal name) belonging to 
. the Sangama or Sangrama dynasty.’ In the same connection, 
we are also trying to prove that what Mirashi has read 
on some coins of the same person as Saga-Mana-Mahasa[sa* ] 
and interpreted as Saka-Mana-Mahishasya, [This coin is] of the 
Saka [king] Mand of the Mahisha dynasty, really stands for 
- Sagamana Mahāse[nāpatisa*]..., (Sanskrit Saügamanam [or 
Sangramanan| Mahasenapatzh...), ‘(This coin is] of Mahasena- 
pati... belonging to the Sahgama.or Sangráma dynasty.’ 
Since our article on this subject is appearing elsewhere, we 
refrain from discussing here the arguments in favour of 
our views in detail. 


It is, however, clear that there is no basis for the 
existence of a king naméd Sumahagramaka. Similarly, the 
theory regarding the rule of the kings of a Saka Mabisha 
dynasty over the southern parts of the old Hyderabad State 
seems to be based on the erroneous reading and interpretation 
of the certain coin-legends. : 





1 JNSI, Vol. XV; pp. 115 ff. 

2. JNSI, Vol. XVIII, p. 7. 

8. Ibid., p. 8. 

4, [Itis hoped that the valuable article of the author will be published 
shortly.—Editor.] 





SOME OBSEEVATIONS ON CHANDRAGUPTA I— 
KUMARADEVI COIN TYPE 


UPENDRA THAKUR 


The attribution of the coins bearing the effigies and . 
names of Chandrazupta and Kugaradevi on the obverse and 
the inscription Lieachhavayah on the reverse, is still a contro- 
versial issue. That these coins commemorate the marriage 
of Chandragupta I and Kumaradevi'and the union with the 
Lichchhavis is certain and beyond dispute. The controversy 
is with reference to the monarch who struck this type of: 
coins. It is quite natural to suggest that a.coin is invariably 
the issue of a perscn or persons whose name or names appear 
on either the obverse or the ‘reverse side of it. But, as Allan - 
pointed out, there were certain difficulties in the way of 
attribution of the eforesaid coins to Chandragupta I, though ` 
his name along with those of his queen and relations by 
marriage, is inscriked on them. 


] M š 

Allan thought that the so-called Chandragupta coins 
were really issued by Samudragupta in commemoration of his 
fathers marriage and his own Lichchhavi descent-an episode 
which consistently found a place of pride and honour in the. 
Gupta epigraphs. In other words, it was: Samudragupta ' 
who started the Gu»ta currency by striking the Standard gold 
coins on the model of the late Kushana coinage! ~ 


Altekar, however, refuted the arguments of Allan and 
contended that tbe Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins were 
issued by Chandragupta I and not by Samudragupta.? 


Most of the scholars, while recording their views on this 
controversy, have supported Allan's stand. V. S. Agrawala 
suggests that the legend Lichehhavayah be construed as Lichehha- 
vayah jayanti, i. e.,* the Lichchliavis are victorious”. According- 
ly ‘‘Lichchhavayah ic that position give the name of commem- 
orators" and “the numismatic evidence is predominently in. 
favour of the issus being a commemorative medal struck 
sometime in the reign of Samudragupta himself.” The | 
suggestion is no doubt quite interesting keeping in view the 





l. Allan, BMC, Gaepta Kings ete., p. Ixiv-Ixviii ; Ixxiii-Ixxiv. 

2. Bee Bayana Hoard Catalogue, Intro. XI-lii. Also see his Coinage 
, of the Gupta Erapire, 26.32 ; JASB, 1937, (NS), pp. 105-11 

3. JNSI, Vol. XIX, p. 139, — 
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name of the commemorator, but numismatic and historical 
evidences warrant against such assumptioas.? 


. : The following points may be taken in’ to consideration 
before ascribing these coins £o Samudragt pta : 

`ü) The expression "ezguergaes asie she 
in.the Allahabad Pillar Inscription? uneqaivocally establishes 
the connection between the Guptas and tke Lichchhavis in the 
times of Chandragupta I which is supported by tae legend 
Lichehhavayal on the coins of Chandragupta L It further süp- 
ports the contention that this amalgama-ion of the two tetris 
tories was effected during the time of Chaadragupta I and not 
Samudragupta as some scholars would have us believe. 
Prabably the Lichchhavi kingdom was presented to Chandra- 
gupta on the occasion of his marriage depicted on the obverse 
side of his coin. 


(ii) Scholars believe on the bass of a statement 
“pagor ( fir: ye” given in the Allahabad 
Pilar inscription* that Samudragupta hed to face some 
sort of trouble in the capital as well as in the neighbouring 
régions. ` But we do not know whether this trouble came from 
his brothers’ side during his time. Tke better possibility is 
that it came during the time of his fathe- when he nominated 
him as his successor, rejecting the cases of the rést, and 
it was because of the apprehension of this trouble, brewing 
inside the palace, that Chandragupta acted with promptness 
in announcing the name of Samudragupta as his successor 
in the: presence of his courtiers. m 


The term “raat” may also be interpreted in the follow- 
‘ing way: Chandragupta nominated Samudragupta as his 
successor because: the latter, besides being his bravest son, was 
also à Lichchhavi-dauhitra whose maternal grand-father or rela- 
tions had played a very vital part in the rising fortunes 
of the Guptas—an episode which any conscientious and 
ambitious monarch would have ill-atorded to ignore in 
the larger interests of his newly acquired empire. The 
nomination of Samudragupta, therefore, went a long way in 
cementing this new alliance, to the best satisfaction of the 
Lichchhavis. On the other hand, it meade his brothers and 
other rivals sorry, for their claims were ignored. As they 
- were not in, a position to react violently, they kept calm 
and contented with their lot. Hence, the use cf the term 
rep. E Ey s n . 





1. Ibid., p.139. - 
2. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, vol, I, p. 255. 
3. Tbid,, p. 256. 
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The great pride with which. Samudragupta calls 
himself a Lichehhavi-dauhitra clearly explains the-«fact that 
besides political fortunes, the blood.relation with such a : 
great republican tribe 'with a brilliant: past tradition 
gave the Guptas a distinct. social standing which could 
not have otherwise .been possible for them to .attain for a 

' long time to come.. It also speaks of his being dvamusyayana, 
and hence entitled to rule over the amalgamated kingdom of 
the Lichchhavis ard the Guptas, which other princes, not having . 
Lichchhavi-blood, did not have. In view of the above conside- 
rations, the argument of S.V. Sohoni, that “it would be an ex- 
tra-ordinary situation that a republican community should 
have agreed to territorial or political consequences arising out 

of such a marriage of one of its daughters with an indepen- 


^... dent ruler'* does not seem convincing as we have such 





. instances in the case of Chetaka, the Lichchhavi raja and 
&lso others. , 


(iii) The. argvment that: it. was Samudragupta who-first 
‘came into contact with the Saka-Kushünas, and not 
Chandragupta I, becomes irrelevant, if ‘we take the 
early home of the Guptas to be at Ayodhya whence Chandra- 
gupta I came to reside in Pataliputra of which we get an 
indication in the o:t-quoted Puranic verse : “agimaari q ark 
. ATAA...” Sakas during this time were ruling over 
Eastern Punjab and Western U. P. and the Naga family was 
. in possession of the regions round about Padmavati, Gwalior, 
Alwar, Bharatapur' and Mathura.. By this time they were 
completely Indiansed and had adopted the language and 
culture of this country. We have a positive proof of it in , 
the Nasik inscription of Nahapana and Ushavadatta, who is 
said to have performed Brahmanic rites and granted villages 
to the Brahmanas.* Moreover, Ayodhya was the capital of 
Uttara-Kosala—a very important territory which must have 
. commanded respec: and influence also among the neighbouring 
Saka territories. Besides, the fact that Mathura was ruled 
over by the Saka rulers, Hagana and Hagamasa as far back 
as the first century A. D.t clearly suggests that some sort of 
contact between the early Guptas and the later Saka-Kushanas 
can not be ruled out. The Indianised foreign devotees of 


1, V.S. Pathak, JNSI, Vol. XIX, p. 141. 
2. JNSI, Vol. XIX, p. 147. 


8. Of. the following lines “Gh gyqaia  frgg-gua-qd 
" e t 
amea garga R Wadreq: ada sea ata? (Select 


- Inscriptions, vol. I, p, 160 ) 


4. Cf, the Mathura Lion-capital inscriptions of the time of Rafjuvula 
and Sodüsha of c. 1-15 A. D. & 10.25 A. D. respectively. (vide Select. Inscri- 
ptione, vol, I.) . . i i i š 
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the Brahmanical religion; might have frequénted Ayodhya or 
Saketa which was a very important centre of Hindu pilgri- 
mage even in those remote times. This early contact may 
well have influenced the: ‘Gupta numismatic art. 


(iv) From the above survey, we naturally come down to ` 
the consideration of the question of fabric raised by Allan 
and followed by others.. It is argued that the Chandragupta 
coins are removed from this proto-type, i. e., the Standard 
coins, claimed to be the earliest in the Gupta numismatic 
series, not only in design and fabric but also in the plastic 
conception of the figures represented. But on close exami- 
nation of these two types we find that there is no actual 
difference in weiglit (121, 118, 119 etc. grains of the Roman 
standard), dress, standard, symbols and cornucopiae. The 
only difference ‘that is perceptible is that, the lion on the 
Chandragupta coins is replaced by the throne on the Standard 
type. A few changes may thus be found here and there but 
actually we have no fundamental differences between the two 
types. The plastic’ conception depends more or less on the 
skill and aptitude of the artist, and it is not necessary that 
an artist should always produce the same type of brilliant ` 
pieces of art. — ' 


(v) Coming to the question of the commemorative medals, 
we find that such an issue, as a rule, bears the name of its 
issuer or commemorator and also that of the monarch 
commemorated. For. instance, we have four commemorative 
silver medallions bearing names of Diodotos Seteros, Anti- 
machus Nikator, Euthydemus and Alexander issued by 
Agathocleia whose name also appears on the reverse while 
those of. the commemorated we have on the obverse. But 
here in this case we have none. We are, however, told that 
Samudragupta does not always give his personal, name on 
his coin, as in the case of A$vamedha types we have only. his 
biruda. But, he is said to have left "sufficient indications 
with regard to identity of the issuer." What these "sufficient 
indications" are, we simply fail to understand. As. a matter 
offact, we have neither his name, nor his biruda, nor the 
so-called “sufficient indications” to accept these coins as - 
Samudragupta’s commemorative medals. Even if we take them . 
to be commemorative medals, they must be of Chandragupta I 
himself, and not of Samudragupta in any case. 


(vi) And, lastly we come to the question of joint issues 
which, according to some scholars, is “an untenable assump- 
tion", based oa a. theory of partnership in administration 





1. JNSI, Vol. XIX, p. 149." " 
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between Chandragupta I and Kumaradevi.! But we fail to 
understand why this joint-rule theory be denounced as an 
untenable assumption when we have several such instances 
in history, It migat have been a pre-condition to the amalga- 
- mation of the two territories—a condition not so exacting 
as not to be acceptable to Chandragupta I who had acquired 
his new fortunes with the unstinted help and support of the 
Lichchhavis. Morzover, it is not at all strange that he had no 
other type to his credit although he was supposed to have 
ruled for many years. It is rightly argued that he had a 
‘short reign after he became `a, malarajadhiraja and hence he 
did not get sufficient time to issue another type. Indian 
. history furnishes as -with many instances of great Hindu 
monarchs who never cared to issue coins at all much less one 
type.  Chalukya Pulakegin II, Rashtrakata Govinda III, 
' Paramara Bhoja ard the Karnata rulers of Mithila? are glaring 
‘instances of this carelessness regarding the issuing of any 
type of coinage. In view of this, the fact that he did not 
issue any other type, need not disturb us. A king might be 
content with only one type whereas kings like Samudragupta 
issued several types to show off their brilliance. It all depends , 
on the mental aptitude of a monarch, and nothing more, 








1. Ibid., p. 146. ° 
2. See the writer'& book, History of Mithila, Chap. V, 


FIVE RARE GUPTA GOLD COINS FROM 
THE BAYANA HOARD 


AJIT GHOSE ` 


[PI IX] 


The Bayana . Hoard of Gupta gold coins was the richest 
numismatic, find ever made in India, not only for its intrinsic 
value but much more so for the wealth of new material and 
the rich accession it made io our knowledge of the Gupta 
coinage. The 1821 pieces actually recovered from tae hoard 
include many “remarkable new’ types and varieties. Among 
those of the utmost importance are the following coins, which 
are also outstanding by reason of their high artistic excel- 
lence: (1) Chakravikrama -of Chandragupta II, (2/the 
Apratigha, (3Y the Elephanerider, (4) the Elephant rider- 
Lion slayer,. (5) the Rhinoceros-slayer, (6) the Lyrist, -(Z)-the 
Agwamedha, (8) the Chhatra and (9) the King and Queen, 
coins Nos.2 to 9 all being issues of Kumüragupta I, and 
- (10) the Chhatra type of Skandagupta. Among the remark- 
able coins we have just enumerated, before the: discovery 
‘of the Bayana Hoard numismatists were aware of only two 
specimens of the elephant-zider, two of the Agwamedha 
and only one specimen of the Apratigha of Kumaragupta I, 
the last’ type then known by the wrong name of Pratapa; all 
. the other types are quite new. It has been conjectured 
that there were about 285 more coins in the hoard and that 
these, according, to Altekar, to whom we and posterity 
will always remain indebted for his great work on the Bayana 
Hoard, “were distributed among the villagers or transformed 
into ornaments". and we have the interesting information 
that a sum of Rs.. 12,680 was recovered from the villagers 
by the State authorities of Bharatpur as “the price of, 282 
coins melted down by them at the rate of Rs. 45 a coin" 
It is of course not unlikely that some coins were melted down. 
for making ornaments, but it is even - more likely that . 
n very large number out of the 282 or 285 were sold to coin 
dealers of Uttar Pradesh, who are also bullion merchants 
and who have numerous agents trying to spot and secure 
old coins for them from the towns and villages of Uttar 
Pradesh and the surrounding country. - Further, the surplus ' 
coins were sold by the Stat2 authorities after the wants of 
the museums had been satisfied. Information regarding 
coins of rare types of the Bayana. Hoard. which may have 
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come into the possession of collectors would be of considerable 

numismatic valus. Since the publication of  Altekar's ` 
Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, 

only two! coins of types which have been found for the first 

. time in the Bayana Hoard only have been published, and ` 
‘both these are of one type, the' Rhinocerosslayer. H. P, 

' Poddar of Calcuita has succeeded in collecting from time 

to time five rare coins of the Bayana Hoard of five ` different 

and very rare types, which will be found to be of great 

interest and are here published with enlarged photographs. 

of the coins, so tkat details can be examinéd more carefully _ 
than is possible from the photographs in Altekar's book, . 
excellent as, they are, and that might help in- the recons- 
. truction of.the legends which are uncertain. : 


1. Lyrist Type — | /^—— 5" PLI D’ 
Metal A; Size .8"; Wt. 119.5 grs. 


Obverse: King seated, nimbate, cross-legged to 1., 
wearing waistcloth,, ear-rings; necklace and.. 
armlets, on  high-backed but not straight 
ccuch, playing the Vina, which lies on his 
knees, with r. hand, while 1, hand held 
extended with .palm open in a pose natural 
in playing the Vina. Ae f 
Legend beginning at right and clear: Maha- 

z ^ rüiadhiraja Sri Kumaragupta. | . 

Reverse: Within dotted border, queen seated on a 

wA Ar couch with straight back, the four legs of 

waich are distinctly visible, wearing cloth 
closely draped from waist to ankle, wearing 
la=ge ear-rings, necklace and bangle, holding 

' in r. hand extended and bent a flower, while 

1. hand rests on seat. 


Legend on 1. very distinct : Kumaragupta. 


The Lyrist coin of Kumaragupta T is.obviously modelled 
on the Lyrist coin of Samudragupta but it cannot claim to 
be equally beautiful. Of the Lyrist type of Kumaragupta 
only two coins have been recorded. by Altekar, one being now 
in the Palace Cakinet, Bharatpur, ‘and the other in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. 'So Mr. Poddar's isthe third 
known coin of this type. ` ` RC RN 








1. Nagar, M. M., Rbinoceros-sla er type coin of Kumāragu ta 1 l 
JNSI, Vol. X1, pp. 7-8 V SERM MU 


' Chinmulgund, P. J., *Another Rhinoceros-slayer type coin of. ^ 
Kumiragupta I", JNSI, Vol, XVII, pp. 104-106.. . 
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3e ' Apratigha Type . : ' (PI. IX. 2) 
Metal A; Size '77; Wt. 122 grs. 


 Obverse : Acentral figure of a male with top knot and 
of short stature, standing facing front, with 
folded hands, wearing pleated dhoti with the 
end wrapped round in front, whose identity 
is clearly indicated by the legend Kumara 
written vertically on r. of figure but to be 
read horizontally from top to bottom, and 
. Gupta also written vertically but on 1. of 
' figure and to be read horizontally from bottom 
to top; a female taller figure to r., standing 
facing central figure, hair tied in a top knot, 
r. hand bent and palm held as if blessing, 
wearing bodice and sZr? and a male figure 
on 1. also facing Kumaragupta, and holding 
Garuda standard in extended r. hand and 
shield in 1. hand. 


Legend: Circular legend. not yet satis- 
factorily deciphered. 


Reverse: Within dotted border, of which only traces 
visible, goddess, nimbate, seated .on full-blown 
à double lotus with two  unopened buds on 
l 1., having what looks like a snake-hood behind 
‘her head, or may be a tiara, and ear 
ornaments, r. hand aus and holding indefi- 
nite round object, hand resting on waist. 
Symbol on 1., oa on top r. Legend: 
Very distinct : Apratigha. 


The Apr atigha is the most intriguing of all "Gupta coins 
‘as its significance has always presented a baffling problem, 
which yet awaits a solution. The type was long known from 
the then thought to be a unique specimen in the British 
Museum, >to which it was presented by Rivett-Carnac,: 
who had purchased it at Mathura. Smith originally called 
it the “Two Queens” type. Allan had described it.iu the 
British Museum Catalogue? as the *Pratapa' type, following a 
misreading of the reverse legend by Smith. Coins Nos. 9, 10 
and 11 of Altekar's Catalogue as well as the present coin 
show most of the circular legend on the obverse but in each 
case the upper portions of the letters have been cut, so thàt 





1. Smith, V. A., Gold Coins of the Gupta Dynasty, ~ JASB 1884, 
. 200. 
Ibid., The Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dynasty of 
: Northern India, JRAS, p. 109. 
2. Allan, J., BMC. ‘Goins of. Fhe Gupta Dynasty &c., p. 8T. 
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it has not ‘been possible so far to reconstruct the legend and 
to explain the scere depicted on.the coin with its help, though 
efforts have been made by ` Mirashi,! Altekar,? Sivaramamurti? 
and "others, and of the explanations offered some seem 
plausible, some seemingly far-fetched and others merely 
confusing ; as an example of the last: ‘the name on either 
side of the central figure has been read as Mihirakula,’ though 
he who runs can read it as unmistakably Kumaragupta, and so 
' far back as 1884 Smith had read ‘Kumara’. We suggest 
that the scene on the obverse represents the young Kumara- 
gupta before his accession and hence he is represented as 
shorter than the other two figures and also named simply as 
Kumaragupta without any title of sovereignty, being sent on a ` 
compaign of conqaest by his father, who presents him with 
the Garuda standard and shield, while his mother ‘admonishes 
and blesses him; while the reverse indicates that under the 
protection of Durga—for the goddess is more. likely to be 
Durga’ than Lakshmi as the crescent shows—he had shown 
himself as ‘Apratigha’ or invincible. If it be asked why 
Kumaragupta shorld have issued such a coin long after he 
had become king, it may be said that it was issued to testify 
to his valour as th» viceregent of his great father and thus 
to justify his kingsnip ; it was a commemorative issue. 


Of the eight coins of this type which Altekar has 
recorded as having been found in the Bayana Hoard, one is 
in the Palace Cabinet, Bharatpur (pl. XXX, 11), one in the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, (pl XXXI, ii), and three in the 
National Museum New Delhi (pl. XXXI, 6, 7 and 8). We 
have no information regarding the present "whereabouts of the 
remaining three ccins of the hoard of this type. As no other 
coin of this type Hes since come to light, Mr. Poddar's coin is 
the tenth known specimen. 


3. Rhinoceros- Slayer Type : (PL IX. 3) 
i Metal A/; Size .75"; Wt. 124.5 grs. 


Obverse: . King bare-headed with flowing hair, wearing 
'wristcloth and jewellery, riding fully 
caparisoned horse, holding in r. hand sword 

; ready to strike at one-horned rhinoceros on r., 
which has been brought to bay and has 
turned his head round. 





JNSI, Vol. XII, pp. 68-71. 

J NSI, Vol. XI, p. 64 ; also Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the 
Bayana Hoard, pp. ox-exii. : 

JNSI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 56-63. š 

JNSI, Vol. XII, pp. 72-73. 


Ao -NH 
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Legend, Circular: -ta Khadgatrata Kumara- 
gupta jayatyanisam. a i 

Reverse: Within dotted border goddess Ganga, wearing 
transparent drapery and jewellery, standing - 
facing 1. on Makara holding in its elephant- 

` headed snout lotus with long stalk, r. hand 

of goddess extended with thumb and fore- 
finger as if dropping something, 1. hand 
hanging dcwn,`at- r. young girl attendant 
holding Chhatra, the wooden pole. of. which - 
has been turned on a ne : 


Symbol on r. . 
Legend: On L, Sv; Mahendrakhadga. 


Sohoni! has elucidated the part played by the rhinoceros 
in relation to Sraddha ceremonies and it may well be that this 
coin was struck to commemorate the Sraddha of Chandragupta . 
Il, in connection with which ceremony Kumaragupta had 
hunted a rhinoceros. It may therelore be regarded as a 
commemorative issue. : 


Altekar has recorded four coins of the Rhinoceros-slayer 


type of Kumaragupta as having been found in the Bayana 


m” 


Hoard. Of these, one`coin, being the coin ‘illustrated in 
Pl. XXX, 5 is in the Palace Cabinet at Bharatpur. and’ one 
in the National Musetim, New Delhi, being the coin illustrated 
in Pl. XXX, 6. We have no indication as to the ‘whereabouts 


‘of the remaining. two coins recorded by Altekar. As we 


have already stated two specimens of the Rhinoceros-slayer 
type have been published since Altekar’s .Catalogue, one 
being in the Lucknow Museum and the other in Mr, 
Chinmulgund's cabinet, so the present coin is the seventh 
known specimen of this type. 


4. Elephant-Rider Typs : 20. 7 "(BL IX. 4) 
Metal A/.; Size .8"; Wt. 125.7 grs. 


Obverse: King, bare-headed with flowing, curly, hair, 
. wearing waistcloth and . jewellery, holding 
ankusa in r. and uncertain object in 1. hand, 
riding on a fully caparisoned war elephant 
marching to 1., attendant with Chhatra seated 
at rear. Legend : Uncertain, but probably 
as read by Altekar : Kshataripu Kumaragupta 
jagati ripun. a 








1, JNSI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 178-186. 
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Reverse: Within. dotted bordei Lakshmi, nimbate, 
standing on lotus, facing. front, wearing 
transparent drapery and jewellery- tiara; 
ear-rings, necklace, -armlets and bracelets, 
aad with an orna, the ends of which fall on 


either side of her, r. hand bent and holding. 


Ictus plant with buds and flowers, |l. hand 
_ o2 waist holding full-blown lotus, conch 
lying near rv foot.: 


Legend : Sri Mahendragaja. 


Only three coins of the Elephant-rider. type are recorded 
in the Catalogue, of which the Palace Cabinet, Bharatpur; 
contains one, No. 1808, PI. XXXI, 2, the National Museum 
one, also stated -to be No. 1808, Pl. XXXI, 2 (?), and the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan one, Pl. XXXI, 3. .Two Elephant-rider 
. Coins had been known before the discovery of the Bayana 

Hoard, one of which is in the Indian Museum,! while the other 
had been described .by Hirananda Sastri in the Numismatic 
Supplement. The present c coin is the sixth known specimen 
of this rare type. : 


Sohoni : has Sa Seq out? that the coin represents the 
triumphant ride on an elephant of the king after- his 
coronation ; it is thus a commemorative issue. l 


5. Elephant Rider—Lion Trampler Type 


‘Metal A7; Size .75”; Wt. 124.5 grs. 


Obverse: King bare-headed, wearing coat and lower 

- garment, facing with r. hand uplifted as if 

) holding & weapon, riding on. an elephant, 

: which in this specimen does not appear to 

be caparisoned, facing r, and with uplifted 

fcreleg trampling on a lion, which has fallen 

head downwards; attendant behind king, 
probably holding a Chhatra. 

‘Legend: Uncertain and incomplete, but may 

be the same as on the Elephant-rider type as 

suggested by Altekar. 


(Pl. IX. 5 & 5A). 


Reverse: Goddess or queen, hair on back of head tied . 


ir a bun, wearing ‘transparent drapery tied 
at -the waist with a girdle cloth with the two 





1. I. M. Cat, I, Pl. XVI, 7. 
BMO, Oatalcgus of the Coins of ihe Gupta Dynasty, pi XV, 16. 
2. JNSI, Vol. XIX, pp. 191-193, 


S 


A 
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.ends falling, on ET sidé; iid Jewlery 

. and though’she is facing 1., feeding" peacock 

' with outspread tail on 1., ber. body is turned 
partly to the r.,. and : ‘she ' apparently stands 
on. a lotus, 1. hand resting .on waist - and 
holding lotus stalk. 


Legend : Sithanihanta Mleniragaja, 


` The Elephant rider-Lion Pes coin. of. Kumaragüpta 
I combines the motifs of the Lion’ trampler coin of 
Chandragupta II, which Kumaragupta had himself adopted, 
as a coin type and of his own creation of the: Elephant rider, 
"with the modification’ that the elephant on this coin faces 
‘right.’ ‘The two coins together make a- noble pair. There 
were only four coins of this type in the Bayana Hoard as 
recorded in the Catalogue, of which one.isin the Palace Cabi- - 
net, Bharatpur, Pl. XXX, I, one in the ‘Bharat Kala Bhavan, 
Pl. XXX, 3, and one in the National Museum, New Delhi, 
- Pl. XXX, 2.. The present coin «may be No. 4 as the peacock 
is beautifully: engraved and the reverse , legend truncated, 
cxacHy as deseribed by Alkekat 


^ 


HITHERTO ! UNKNOWN REPOUSSE COINS or. 
;KRAMADITYA j ' 


la | BALCHANDRA JAN. 
Ou o BREBEEEY Qo ` | 
` While püblising the Chanda district ‘hoard’ of the coins 


: < 


of Mahendradity&-and Prasannamatra in this journal! I ` 


thought that: both these kings belonged to a local dynasty of 
, South Kogala whizh extended its hold over a wider area than 
. Chhattisagadha and included the territory extending upto 
| Chanda district in the west and Cuttack in the.east2, But a 
‘recent find of the coins with the names of ‘Mahendraditya and 
Kramaditya from zhe village Pitaiband in the. Raipur district 


of Madhya Pradesh has now thrown a new light upon the . 
` complicated and controversial point of he history of the- 


coinage. of king Mahendraditya. In this find, the coins of 
Mahendraditya are found associated’ with those having the 
name of one Krarcáditya. This may lead one.to think that 
these are the issaes.;of the Gupta emperors,. ‘Knmaragupta I 
and his son, Skancagüpta respectively. 


"Thé Bóard which is now deposited in the “Mahant Ghasi- f 
-das Memorial museum, .Raipur, cointains forty-six coins of- 


Mahendraditya and three coins of Kramaditya.- They are in 


an. excellent state of preservation except the three coins of: 


Mahendiaditya which are cut into pieces by the villagers.” All 


- "the coins ale roünd in.shape and manufactured from thin . 
sheets of ‘base gold. They are struck repoussé having : 


` blank reverses. ‘The: coins ‘measure from 1.7 to 1.9 cms. in 
diameter and weigh from 1.250 to 1.380: gms. each, "They 
are described. below : @ ate 
ss Mahendraditya 


‘Variéty ‘A’ (six coins) © > E | (Bl IX. 10) 


Inside the circle of dots along the edge, Garuda standing: 


on a horizontal line with wings spread out ;.to his proper 


right are the crescent moon anda chakra encircled by dots ; .. 
and: to his ‘proper ‘left are the so-called sun symbol anda : 
Sankha, cpening zo the right. -Below the line is the’ legend’ : 
Sri-Mahendráditya in the box-headed (closed box) characters’ 
. of the fifth centary A.D. Below the letter ma ‘of the irgend ` 





“|. Vol. XVI, Fart TI, pp: 215-18, Plate IV, 1-12. 


2. ‘Coins of Mabendraditya and Prasannamütra are known from Orissa. 


. Bee PHRI L P. 137 and 481. AR, 1926- 27, P 239. 


1 
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stands a cluster of seven dots and there is the letter ru below 
the letter he of the legend. 


Variety *B' (nineteen coins) . (PL IX. 11) 


As above, but a single dot symbol” below the letter ma 
of the legend in place of the cluster of dots; and solitary 
letter da in place of zu below the letter he of the legend. 


Variety C > | (PI. IX. 12-13) 


As above, but a ZalaŠa below. the letter ma of the legend 
“followed by a single letter da and a dot. 


Variety ‘D' f (Pl. IX. 14-17) ` 


j As above, but no symbol below the letters of the legend. 
"The solitary letter bha looks like ta or ga in some cases.. 


Variety ‘H’—vone coin). (PL IX. 18) 


As before, but -no symbol below the legend. Solitary 
letter ru, 
Kramaditya 
(PI. IX, 7-9) 


All the three coins of this king are smaller in size measu- 
ring 1.7 cms. in diameter; two of them weigh 1.300 gms. each 
while the third is 1.330 gms. in weight. 


The upper half of the ‘coins shows Garuda as above. 
Below is the legend S7i-Kramaditya in the box-headed charac- 
ters of the 5th century A.D.; below the letter ma of the 
legend:is a solitary letter ru. But the symbal below the name 
is conspicuously absent. 


It may be noted that the legend on the coins of Krama- 
ditya, unlike that on those of Mahendraditya? (and Prasanna- 
mátra? also), ends with the genitive suffix sya, suggesting there- 
by that the issues of the latter are earlier than those of the 
former. Other points to be noted are: 


1. Solitary letters are found on the coins of Mahendra- 
ditya but they are not seen on the issues of Prasannamatra 
' and the Nala kings? 


1. .The legend on the coins of Varaha, earliest of the Nala coins, 
contain the name of the king in nominative unlike that on those 
of Bhavadatta and Arthapati containing the names of respective ` 
kings in the genitive case. See JNSI, Vol. 1, pp. 29 ff. 

2. Proc. of óth Oriental Conference, Lahore ; THQ, IX and XV ; The 
Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 87, f.n. 3; JNSI, Vol XII, p. 8, plate I. - 
Nos. 4-6; ASI.AR. 1926-27, p. 230 ; JNSI, Vol. XVI, Part II, 
pP. 215-18, plate IV, 1-12. qe 

3. JNSI, Vol. I, p. 29 f., plate V-C, 
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2. No symbols are found on the coins of Kramaditya 
and tkose of the Nala kings. There is a variety 
of the Mahendraditya’s coins that does not have 
any symbol below the legend. 


. 8. Symbcls on the coins of Prasannamatra arë of two 
kinds, (i a cluster of dots and (ii) a Kalaša,; but 
the coins of Mahendraditya have a third symbol 
made of a single dot, in addition to the two. 


It is thus quite clear that Mahendraditya was not far 
from Kramaditya and Prasannamatra. King Prasannamatra 
as a ruler of South Kosala is well known from the records 
found. in this region ; but for the identification of Kramaditya 
and Mahendraditya, we have to look elsewhere. . 


We know that Mahendraditya was a biruda of the Gupta 
emperor Kumaregupta I! and that his son Skandagupta had 
the title of Kramaditya.?  Kumaragupta Mahendraditya is 
known for having issued a number of new types of gold 
coins and also introduced silvér currency for the home 
province of the empire. We further know that he had issued 
“silver-plated coins both in the home province as well as in 
western India. It does not, therefore, seem to be impossible 
‘that these thin coins of base gold also were issued by him 
for circulation in South Kosala and Orissa. The type was 
borrowed .from the coins of Prasannamatra who most likely 
was a contemporary of Kumaragupta I and had issued two 
varieties of his coins, having a symbol below the legend but 


no:solitary letters. The cluster of dots and the kala$a symbols: 


on the coins cf Mahendrüditya are very much similar to 
those occurring on the coins of Prasannamatra. A third 
symbol appears to have been introduced by Mahendraditya in 
addition to the above two. Further, the coins of Prasanna- 
mátra have simply a symbol below the legend, while the 
coins of Maherdraditya have an additional letter. The 
symbol and letter interchange the place on different coins 
_ of Mahendraditra? while the place of the symbols on the coins 
of Prasannamát-a is always the same. 





-1. A pillar mscription of the time of Skandagupta, discovered at 
Supia, about 10 miles east of Rewa, is peculiar in naming Kumira- 
gupta I Sy his title of Mahendraditya only. This inscription 
traces the genealogy of the Gupta dynasty from Ghatotkacha as 
is nowhere done in any other Gupta record. 

2; Ghatotkacaagupta, a brother (?) of Skandagupta had the same 
biruda of Kramaditya. His coin in the St. Petereberg Museum 
has the lezend Ghato under the king's left arm and the reverse 
legend is <ramgditya. The reverse legend on the coins of. Kumara-- 
gupta II, great-grandson of Kumiragupta I is also Kramaditya. 

3. On one coin of Mahendraditya, discovered in the Chanda district, 
the letter za comes first and is followed by the cluster of dots. 


o 
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The latest variety of the coins of Mahendraditya was - 
that on which we have,the solitary letters; without any 
symbols. This type was continued by Kramaditya on whose 
coins we have a single letter ru and no symbol, The coins 
of Kramaditya were followed, by those of the Nala kings., 
There the practice of putting the solitary letters has been 
given up and the device changed. : ' 


But there are other problems which. require further 
evidences. There is hardly anything to place Guptas. in 
Chhattisagadha, except the Allahabad Pillar Inscription; 
which states that the South Kosala region was brought within 


the sphere of the imperial influence during the time of 


) 


Samudragupta. That too does not show that the area wasi 
included in the kingdom. The use of the Gupta Era in one; 
solitary record found in the Raipur district! may not be taken 
as a sufficient evidence to prove that the province was 
administered by the Gupta emperors. We can not therefore 
suggest any thing with certainty for the present. Let us wait 
till the conclusive evidence comes to settle the question. 


The ‘significance of the solitary letters that we have on 
the.coins:of Mahendrüditya and  Kramaditya is also not 
known. We have such letters on the gold coins of the later 
Imperial Guptas but their presence on those coins does not 
suggest that they were issued by any of their feudatories. 
It does not seem possible to suggest that these solitary letters 
are the monograms or initials of any feudatary chief under 
Mahendraditya or Kramaditya. The letters may be numerals 
denoting the regnal.years ofthe issue of the coins as there 
was & general custom prevailingin. the South Kosala (and 
also in other parts) to date the' events in the regnal years 
of the ruling king? They also might be mint-indications 


." since a coin with a quite different letter has been found from 
-a quite different territory? ` f MEE 





1. Arang Plates of Bhimasena, , Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 342 ff. The history. 
of this dynasty is itself shrouded in mystery. . t 
2. Almost all the copper plate inscriptions found in this region are: 
` dated in the regnal years of the ruling kings. : 
8. JNSI, Vol. XVI, Part II, p. 218. 








SOME INTERESTING SUB-VARIETIES OF THE 
' GUPTA COINS 


S. M. SHUKLA 
[P]. X] 


Recently, while I was looking into my coin-cabinet with 
the help of A.3. Altekar's Coinagz of' the Gupta Empire, I 
noticed that I possess a few Gupta coins, which have some 
interesting peculiarities and deserve the attention of the 
numismatists. I, therefore, take this opportunity to publish 
them here. 


Standard Type Coins of Samudragupta 
(i) Round; 35” ; Weight 7.52 grammes (116.06 grains) 
(PI. X. 1) 


Obverse: Xing standing to left, nimbate, wearing ear- 
-ings, armlets, close-fitting cap, tailed coat 
and trousers; holding in his left hand 
standard with round top and pointed end and 
2ound with fillet ; offering incense with his 
right hand on an altar. A Garuda standard 
n the left field. Beneath the left arm, 
Samudra written ‘vertically. Circular legend 
Samara-Sata between VII and X and vitata- 
vija . . between II and IV. 


' Reverse: ‘Goddess seated on throne ; holding cornuco- 
' piae in her left hand and pasa in the. right; 
Symbol No. 6 (of the Coinagé) on left and the 

legend Parakramah on the right. ' 


The coin is very much similar to the coin of Class I, 
Variety E of the Coinage, where the circular legend, like the 
present coin, begins from the left at VII and goes only upto 
X and again begins at about II and goes upto V. 


The coins o? the Varieties A to D begin their legend from 
the right.at abort I and continue without any break upto XI 
- and thus accommodate the full legend Samara-Sata-vitata-vijayo- 
jita-ripurajito-diveritjayatt, containing 23 letters. Buton the 
present coin we £nd that the legend starting from the left at 
VII ends with fve letters a little above IX and again begins 
from II and ends at IV with other five letters, The legend 
on the coin published in the Coinage also begins at about II a 
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ends at IV with other six letters. Thus in both the cases’ 
sufficient space has been left between X and Il and again 
` between IV and VII, where other letters could have been well 
accommodated. That the space between X and II was left deli- 
beratély is clear from the fact that the legend had its conti- 
nuation from IL The legend may well have continued 
between IV and VII but itis difficult to postulate that the 
space available there would accommodate the remaining 13 
letters in the case of the present coin and 10 lettersin the 
case of the coin published in the Coinage. This space is only 
as much a$ has been occupied by five or six lettérs engraved 
on the coins. 


A careful observation shows that no attempt was made 
to continue the legend after the letters jita on the coins publi- 
shed in the Coinage and possibly one or two letters only were 
engraved after the letter vija on the present coin. 


Thus these coins end with only half the legend. A coin 
with a similarly incomplete legend was earlier noticed by 
P.L. Gupta 2 but on that coin the legend began at I and 
continued uninterrupted upto little above X and no space was 
left for the remaining letters. Altekar, in an editorial note 
on the said coin, had cited such instances from other types 
where portions of the legends were omitted. He suggested 
that the omissions were due to lack of judgement on the part of 
the engraver, about the space required for tne legend.’ But here 
no such argument seems to apply. Prima facie, it appears that 
on these coins shorter legend Samare-Sata-vitata-vijay2 is 
deliberate and not that the latter portion of the full legend was 
missed by the engraver. Since I do’ no: feel myself quite 
competent to suggest that the legend in itself is complete, I 
invite the attention of the scholars to it. 


(ii) Oval; .97” x .85"; Weight 7.6774 grammes 
(118.5 grains). 
(Pl. X. 2) 


Obverse : Same as (i); but legend beginning from I 
Samara-Sata-vita... . (on leit) ripurajito-divam- 
jayati. 

Reverse: Same as (i); Symbol new (not described in 
the Coinage). 


The chief ‘interest here lies in the fact that the coin 
has the legend Samara-Sata-vita.on the right in a straight 
line. As such, it belongs to Type I Variety F; but here the 





1. JNSI, Vol. VIII, p. 44-45 
2. Ibid, p. 46-47 
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legend begins from I i.e. from the. right while the coin 


published in the Ccinage has the legend beginning from the. 
left. Thus this constitutes a new variety, which we may. 


call Variety A(i). 
(iti) Round; .85"; Weight 7.53 grammes (116.22 grains). . 
(Pl. X. 3) 
Obverse: Same as (i); but a dagger is hanging from 
the waist-belt of the king on the right. 
Legend (I) Samara-Sata-vitata-vi... 
Reverse: Same as (i); Symbol No. 20 (of the Coinage). 


The coin belongs to Class I Variety D (of the Coinage). 
Only one coin of this type is known so far and it is in the 
Ajita Ghose Collection. This is a second specimen and is 
better preserved. i 


Archer Type Coins of Chandragupta II 


(iv) Round; 75"; Weight 7.7926 grammes (120.26 grains). 
(PI. X. 4) 

Obverse; King standing to left, nimbate, wearing 
ear-rings, necklace, armlets, pearl-bordered 
cap having a pearl string ‘hanging behind, 
taile] coat, kachchha and long boots. A 
dagger is tied with belt on the waist to left; 
holding a bow by its topin his left hand 
and an arrow in the right. Garuda standard 
in the left field. Beneath the left arm 
Chandra, written vertically. Circular legend 
(D Leva S: Maharajadhi...... Chandraguptah 
(trurcated). 

Reverse: Goddess seated facing on lotus, nimbate; 
holding a p@a in the right hand and a lotus 
with long stalk in the left. A new symbol 
to leit; Sri-Vikramah to right. 


This coin belongs to Class II; but no coin with king 
haying dagger- in hic belt is known so far. As such this is 
a quite new variety, which may be called Variety Q. 

© (v) Oval;  .75*x.85"; Weight 8.0848 grammes 
(124.78 grains). 
(PI. X. 5) 


Obverse: King standing to left, nimbate, wearing 
; earrings, necklace, armlets, tailed coat and 


dhot, whip hanging to his left; holding bow. 


by its top in his left hand and an arrow in 
the right. Garuda standard in the left field. 


EH 
=, 


1 
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Chandra under: the arm. Circular legend 
off the flan. - 


Reverse:. Goddess seated facing on lotus, nimbate; 
holding a lotus with iong stalk in the left 
hand, hand placed on the thigh, and scat- 
tering coins by the right hand. A new 
symbol on the left; Śr? Vitrama on the.right. 


The coin belongs to Class JI and, azcording to its obverse, 
to the Variety E. But the present coin has a quite different 
reverse. Here we have the Goddess scattering coins. 
Goddess scattering coins is well known cn the reverse of the 
coins of ClassI, but as Altekar has markedly pointed out, 
it was not known in Class IL! The present coin, however, 
shows that this motif was also used on zhe coins of Class II. 
If thus constitutes a new variety, and may be called 
Variety E(i). À 

(vi) Oval; .75"x.8"; Weight 8.0362 grammes (124.01 
grains). 

I | (Pl. X 6) 

Obverse: King standing to left, rimbate, as on coin (v). 

Circular legend Devasrz-Mcharaja... 
Reverse: Goddess seated facing on lotus, nimbate ; 
bd holding lotus with long stalk in the left hand, 
. hand placed on thigh, and holding muzda- 
mala (?) in the right hard. Symbol No. 69 
(of the Coinage) on the left and Sri -Vikrama 
on the right. 


The coin belongs to Class H Variety E. At the first 
sight it appears‘ that the Goddess is scrttering coins with 
her right hand, as on’ the above coin, but the posture of her 
palm suggests ‘that she is holding something hanging down. 
As such she is probably holding a iri lec which is seer 
on some coins of the lion-slayer type cf Kumaragupta. If it 
is so, then this would be quite a new varicty, otherwise, this 
may be another specimen of the variety described above. 


Bull Type Silver Coins of Skandagupta 
(vii) Shape irregular ; .5" x .55" ; Weight 1.573 grammes 
(24.28 grains). 
(PI. X. 7) 
(viii) Shape irregular ; .5" ; Weight 1.581 grammes (24.41 


grains). 





| (Pl. X.8) 
l, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 96. 
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Obverse: Bust of the king to right. 


Reverse: , Bull to left in centre; legend around. Legend, 
(or both coins). Para. Skandagupta Krama- 
ditya. 


The silver coins of Skandagupta having bull on the 
reverse are well known and are described in, the Coinage as the 
coins of Class II; but on all the coins published so far the bull 

‘is known to face right, while on these coins it is facing left. 
As such these coins constitute a new variety. The coins of 
this type may now be distinguished into two varieties (iy bull 
facing right and (ii bull facing left.. 


Aa KALACHURI COIN, FROM ELLÓRA AND THE DATE OF. 
THE RAMESV ARA CAVE gi 


` R. SEN GUPTA 3» Ex a 
[BI. XI. us dot A 
Of the coins so far menasi fron Elora, the most . 


interesting is the.silver coin of the Kalachuri king Krishnaraja 
(c. 550-575 A.D), recently found in front of the Ramegvara 


` cave (No. XXI) shrine, ‘one of the earliest Brahman tical” 


“excavations. . The coin may. be described as s below : MEM. 


Weight : 33 grains. wu a 
Metal `: Silver ; ; Irrégular circular ; Size: |: 
| | (PI, XL 1.) (enlarged) 


| But for a patch of copper encrustation on m Me : 


a 


n it is in ü good state ‘of preservation? 


” 


. Obverse: ‘Head of the king ‘to rizht ‘and dots. along 
uy I the edge. The king wears:a collar. . 
Reverse; Inside a circle of dots along the periphery 
l ^  thelegend beginning at XII, Parama Mahe$vara 
[matapitripadanu ]dhyata SK; ?ishuaraja with 

a couchant bull to right in the centre, 


` The coin type was known. as Krishnaraja- ritpalka as shown . 
by the Aojaneri.Pláfes! of Prithivichandra Bhogagakti of the’ 
Harigchandra family ;and it has been greatly influenced by 
the ‘Bull- -type’ of the silver coins of: Skandguptà.?, Though ` 
issued by Krishnaraja in the latter half of the sixth century | 
‘A. D., it was in ‘circulation for about a hundred and fifty 
yénis abd has been:found at a. number of other places : like 
Nasile, Satara, Bombay and Salasette, 


, Besides’ Muslim coins, iwo coins of the, Chola ` king 
Rajaraja I* (985-1014"A. D.) have been reported from Ellora, 


,in the past. But: ‘the Kalachuri coinis the earliest one so-far 





1., The writer is; ‘thankful. to’ Ms S. Matbar for p the coin. . 
. chemically. Y 
9. -EI, Vol. XXV, p: »: 929! 
3. A. 8. ‘Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 252- 53. The. 
coins have been illustrated by J., Allan in BMO, GD, Pl. XX, 
. Nos. 9-12. 
.4. `M. N. Deshpande —Two copper coins of the Chola king Rajarsja I. 
A .from Ellora, JINSI, Vol. XIX, pe TJ, pp. 123-195, 
C NE zx 
gt Rol 
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known to be found at Ellora and the ind is quite significant, 
‘as it might throw light on the authorship of some of the pre- 
 Rashtraküta. cave temple. site, which have remained still . 
. undefined. - D oe : 


_ The occurrence of the Kalachuri coin at Ellora. might 
be due to one of tke two reasons: either, somebody who was, 
following the trade route connecting Nasik and Pratishthana, ``. 
- via Ellora and Pitalkhora (as indicated in Buddhist text - 
Mahamaynrz of the 4th cent. A. D.) offered it in worship while 
visiting Ellora or the workers working on the Ramesvara cave 
were paid in those coins by the Kalachuri king responsible 

` ‘for the cave temple.: Albeit the coin-type was in circulation ' 
"for about one hundred and fifty years, it is unlikely that any: 
successor king of ‘a.different dynasty would be using that 
coin, rather- than- his own currency. The presumption that. 
the Ramegvara ‘cave might have been a Kalachuri work is 
supported by the presence of the Lakuli$a figure .on the 
architrave at the entrance to the cave. It may be recalled 
"that the Kalachuris of Mahishmati weré avowed pasupatas. 

. Along with this, another point which naturally comes to one’s 
mind is the Abhona charter of Saükaragana recording the ` 
grant of land in tae Bhogavardhana vishaya, since identified 
with the modern Bhokardan! in the Aurangabad district. 
Nasik also being included iu the Kalachuri dominion, it stands ` 
to reason that the intervening territory covering Ellora should 
be under the Kelachuris and it is not until the Chalukya 

_ king Mangaliga subdued Buddharaja, son of. Sankaragana, 
that the territories mentioned above changed hands. 


. The buildings of the early Kalachuris are not known, 
much less any temple of theirs with- the Lakulisa figure at 
the entrance. At Ellora, besides in Cave XXI, Lakuliga is 
figured: on the erchitrave of the sabhamandapa of another 
` unfinished cave temple numbered XVIII. E ` 


f “The only sizà5le image of Lakulifa'at Ellora is to be 
, found in the Dumar-Lena (Cave XXIX) which is modelled 
after the Cave I at Elephanta,? wherein an elaborate panel 





1.+ Recently an ancient site has been discovered at'the Bhokardan, by 
M. N. Deskpande, which. flourished during the reign of the. 
‘Satavabande. Apparently. Bhokardan was linked in the trade route 
‘connecting ` Pratishthina aud Sanchi where Bhogavardhana is . 
` mentioned esveral times in the inscriptions. (Inscription Nos. 156, 
162, 163 etc., Monuments of Sanchi, Vol. I. pp. 816 ff.). í 
2. V.V. Mirashi attributes Elephanta caves to the Kalachuris (OII, 
te Vol. IV. pt. 1. pp. exlviii .: No doubt the images of Lakulisa. one + 
at the entrance to the main cave and another in the subsidiary 
i ‘excavation to the west, are one of the considerations for the ` 
attribution, . SET I N 
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of the god is carved right at the entrance. The. Duo Lena 
being datable to the first half‘of the eighth century A. D., the 
Kalachuris cannot be associated with its execution. Should 
it be inferred then that the. Kalachuris at- Ellora cculd only. 
finish the Ramesvara ‘cave and when Cave XVIII was ‘in pro- 
gress, the Chalükyas took over, and hénce it was left unfinish- 
ed? It may be argued that besides the positive evidence of the 
stray coin, if the sculptural evidence is to be considered then 
a claim for the Chalukyas over.the Ramegvara cave also may _ 
be put forward ; for there are Saiva panels as of- Siva's 


: Kalyanasundara-mirti, the Saptamatrikas, who are said'to have 


nurtured them; Karttikeya, who gave protection, in Cave 
No.1 at Badami. But the Saptamatribas and. Karttikeya 


` were popular enough in the.6th-7th centuries A. D., as . also 


evidenced from the epigraphical records of the Guptas &nd 
the Kadambas,, to be sculptured. in the Ràmeévara cave. 
Ffirthermore, incredible though: it may appear, the Saptama- 
tribas have not been figured. in the Badami caves of the 


Chalukyas. Bracket figures appear,’ though in a’ smaller : | 


scale, in the Vakataka excavations too at Ajanta and the. 
"Kalyügagundara-mirti panel in the Ramegvara cave ` has 
different arrangements than those found in the Badami panel. 

To add, although thé modelling of some of the sculptures in the 


. Rüme$vara cave no doubt betrays to.some extent tke feeling 


` of solidity, the total effect conveyed by the images, unlike : 


"A 


the Badami sculptures, is unmistakably that of weightless 
existence, soft roundness and charming grace, as portrayed in 
the images of Ganga, the: Saptamatrikas . etc. Lastly, the 
Ramegvara cave is a purely Saiva excavation while the 
Chalukya works'at Badami and Aihole are: pantheistic and 
contain both Saiva dnd Vaishnava sculptures.. So, had the. 
‘Ramegvara -cave been associated with the. Chalukyas, it 
could : not have, retained its: monotheistic character. 


The find of the kdluchuir coin gives rise to the ee 
considerations and the evidences, both positive, and sculptural, 
in regard to.the authorship of the Ramegvara cave, in favour 
of the Kalachuris, out- ‘weigh those of the Chalukyas. 


x. : ` `; 
` n n 
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COINS IN THE KHARATARAGACHCHHAPATTAVALI* 
DASHARATHA SHARMA l i 


. The Kharatarcgaehehhapattavali, compiled by Jinapāla (died 
V. S. 1311) and the chroniclers of the gachehha who followed 
him up to V. S. 1393 (1336 A.D)!, name- six kinds of coins, 
the páruttha, the dramma, the jaithala, thé dvivallaka-dramma; 
. thé hema-tañka, and the raupya-tanka. me vet 


The paruttha is mentioned twice, once as in usé at. 
"Anahillapattana in Gujarat during the reign of Durlabharaja 
‘Chaulukya,? and thereafter as a coin used inthe kingdom - 
of Naravarman of Malwa, who granted two parutthas daily. 
from the custom-hcuse at Chitore for worship in a vidhi-chaitya? 
From a reference to the pzrutthas in the Puratanapraban- 
‘dhasamgraha, it is known that a paruttha equalled eight 
ordinary drammas; probably in | billon.- The Lekhapaddhati 
proves that it was a silver coin;? and if we carefully consider. 
` all the references to it, literary as well as epigraphic, it. 
. Would be obvious that it had a wide area of circulation which" 
`. included Rajasthen, Malwa, Gujarat, and northern Maha- 
' rüshtra.? M won : 

- ` Dramma is mentioned more.often than any other coin. . 
` The Karchapuriya-zcharya paid 500 drammaé to Jinayallabha’s 
mother, to have her intelligent’ child as his: disciple.’ 
Sadhàraga, perhaps the richest of the merchants, of Chitore, 
fixed 1,00,000 drcmmas as the limit of the property that hé ` 
. Would amass;? and Jinapati Sūris uncle is known to- have- 
actually amassed this huge sum. ` From the various: other 
‘references to dramma in the Pattavali, ` we can easily infer 
: that it was in.common use in Rajasthan and Gujarat up to 
V.S. 1356, i.é., the beginning of the reign of Alauddin Khalji ; 


* 








Suggestions. zd ; Vs 
' 1. Now published as Kharataragachchha-brihadgurvavalà ia the Singhi- 
Jaína-Granthamali. For a fairly detailed: notice of the work, see 
my paper on + in THQ, X XVI, pp 223 ff, 
` 2. P. 2 of the above edition. š ; 
. 9. Ibid:, p. 13. ; 7 7 hue ae 
4. See IHQ, XXVI, p 224, f.n. 4. ES a Gch, 
5. pp. 34 and 43. . - š à i EM i 
6. Epigraphio references include Aparüditya _IPg Lonadé (near 
Kalyan in Bombay State) inscription of the Saka year 1106 and 
- Somegvara’s Chhanje (Konkan) inscription of S@ka year 1182 (See 
-R. C. Agrawala's paper on “Dramma in Ancient Indian Epigraphs' 
in JNSI, Vol. XVII, part 2, p. 75). I a 
Paitqvali, p. &. ' 
Ibid., p. 10. * 
' Ibid., p. 33. 
See pp. 52, 53, 55, 57, 53, and 61, 


I am indebted to Late Prof. A. S. Altekar for å number of kind. ` 
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and if 8 drammas could þe: had for 1 paruttha,, the ordinary 
dramma should haye been, as opined above, a „billon coin, 
not very different in value from the Muslim dirham to which 
`. we shall refer presently, ` > >. -a 


The jaithala, . the doivallaka-dramma, ilie hema-taùka' and 
‘the'raupya-tatka were Muslim :coins introduced into Rajasthan 
and Gujarat by the Khaljis! after their conquest of these 
territories. `The income of the Jaina „temples of Nàgor and 
Hastinapura . in.the Vikram& years 1375 arid 1376 respectively 
is expressed not in. drammas but in Jaithals, or jitals,? a coin- 
"type probably first introduced in the reign of  Iltütmish. 
Silver and gold /aükas are mentioned in connection with ‘the 
ceremonies and worship by Jaina sañghas at Satrufijaya.? 
Pheru tells us that a silver "fata "weighed 1 tola ;* and from 
Muslim sources we learn that its. value at. Delhi, was: 48. 
jitals © A jaithala or jztal would thus ‘correspond to two 
maya paisas. The gold zañka used in worship ‘may Lave been 
one tol@ in. weight, though gold fafikas of a higher weight! also 
are mentioned by Pheru. ` 


LAS regards ‘the dvivallaka-drammas, V. S. Agrawala 
thinks. that they were called by. this name on. account of 
. having a; mixture of two vd@las-or six rattis of base metal.*. 
I accepted. this view in my Early Chauhan Dynasties.". But’ 
a more careful perusal of the Dravyaparztsha of Pheru has, 
.." now made me doubtful about the accuracy of this explanation. 
: Taking the dvivallaka-dramma to be a Muslim coin,’ becaüsé 








-]. For these conquests see the present writers Early Chauhan 
Dynasties, pp. 109-119, 159-170 and the critical summary of the 
Kanhadadeprabandhain the Sodhapatrika, III, Part 1. ç 
Pattavali, pp. 66, 67. 
o Ibid., p.74. See also pp. 36, 87, and 88. 


SwEg-Z*D wate gada (2 ' 

See Nelson Wright's The Sultans of Delhi, Their Coins and M etrolog: ys 

p: 395. 

r Pus: Vol. XII, pp. 202-3. C. D, Dalal, the SNO of the Lekhapad- 
-dhati held the same view. . 

p. 303. ' 

Since writing the above, I' have come across the mention of a 

Visalapriya dvivallaka dramma in a draft. ofthe Lekhapaddhati, 

dated there in V. 1288. But I am not sure whether ‘the reference 

has any real value. Visaladeva Chaulukya, who may be presumed 
` to havé issued the coins, did not come to tbe throne of Anashilla- 
. pātaka before V. 1298 or so. The throne was occupied up‘to V.o 

1296 at least by Bhimadeva II. The drafts in the Paddhaté are 
` mere models, and the date V. 1288 is not unoften put where it 
` should not be, if actual history. The.book is written in the. mixed” 
Sanskrit of the fifteenth century and its autbor who knew of the 
dvivallaka drammas and also the Visalapriya drammas, perhaps 
combined the two into one and put them arbitrarily in a document * 
purporting to have been written in V. 1288 (1231 A. D.). So far 
I have come across no #eterenóos to the actual. use of dvivallakas 
before 1323 A. D. š: 


pu p mE 
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we find it used in Rajasthan, Gujarat and Saurashtra only 
after. the conquest of these territories. by the Muslims, I 
scanned the dramma:series of the reign of Qutbuddin Mubarak 
who, according to Pheru, issued 63 types of coins. Of. 
these the seven which: belonged to the dramma class are 
described as below in Pheru's table : ' 


- Circular Coins. 3 Types, 1 ‘Taka? Each in Weight 

1. JDuganz-in one hundred of these (the respective 
amount of its) two metals was: Í 
Silver . 8 fankas (i, e. 32 mashas) 
Copper . 92'takas (i.e. 368 mashas) 

(The coin thts had 8% silver, 92% copper.) ` 

2. Ülaugáni—In' one hundred of these (the. respective 
, amount of its) two metals was: 
Silver 16 fankas, 1 masha, 9 yavas 
-Copper 83 tankas, 2 māshās,. 7 yavas 

(The coin thes had 16% silver, 84% copper.) : 

3. Chhagant—In one hundred of these' (the respective 
amount cf its) two metals was: ` ` 
Silver , 24 tankas, 3 mashas, _ 14 yavas 
Copper | - 75 tankas, 0 masha, | 14} yavas , 


na coin tims nad approximately 25% silver, 75% copper. . E T 


Circular Coins, -4 Types 


I. Afhagani—In one hundred of these (each one of them 
. obviously of 1./aka each, the respective amount of ^ 
its'two metals) was: 


Silver . 33 taùkas, 0 masha, 9 yavas, 4 visuva 
. Copper’. 66 farkas, 3 mashas, 6 Yavas, 16 visuvas I 
(The coin thus had about 334% silver and 668% 
copper). 


2. Barahgani—One hundred of these. weighed 150. 
tankas. “Each one. of these, ovi gula weighing 1j 


1. gat ware «ug gegi cade dieu | 
Sta qz dz ave Ge NOD q OU33*0D 
ald aaga waaay dia aza qq | 
asg daa mgr ger aati aza) navon 
2. One tañka equalled 4 mashas, - See, the table of weights below; 
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fankas, had the respective amount of its two metals 

as follows :) E i ; . 

Silver 1 masha, 15 yavas, 16 viswras, 71 visuvarisa, 
` Copper 4 mashas, O yava, 3 visuvas, 124 visuvamsas 

(The coin thus had about 334% silver and 664% 

,. Copper.) PN E. 

3. Chaubīsagānī—(One ` chaubisgani weighed) 3 /añkas 
and had respectively the following amount of the 
two metals : ; T 23 I 
Silver 3 mashas, 15 yavas, 12 viswvas,. 14.2]5 visu- 
' ; : ° VAM Sas. 
Copper 8 mashas, 0 yavas, 7 visuvás, 5.3 [5 visuvaritsas.: 
(The coin thus had. about 334% silver and 662% 
copper.) Ë ; MES 


4. Adatalisagani—(One adatalzsagánz weighed).6 tankas 
and: the dravya in it was double of that in the 
ehaubisaganz.! . i . 

In these gans the proportion of silver goes on increasing 
up to the Aghagani, after which it remains constant, the value 
of the succeeding coins increasing not with any increase in 
the proportion of silver but with a general increase in the 
weight of. the coim itself. ` While each of the Duganz, Chauganz, - 

` Ohhagānī and Afhagan? pieces weighs one tañka, the next three 
.coin-types weigh respectively 14 tarkas, 3 jakas and 6 #añkas. 


As none of these seven types of Pheru's dramma series 
corresponds to the hypothetical dramma with a total of 6 
_rattis of base metal i.e, copper, would it not be better to 
give dvivallaka some other meaning? In the Auma@rapala- | 
: charita of Hemachandra as well as the well-known Sanskrit: 
. prabandhas of Gujarat, the root vall or val, iound as val even 
in modern Rajasthaui and Gujarati, means to turn back or 
return. So may we ‘regard dvivaliaka as a dramma in which 
we have two turns of the base metal for one of the good one, 
i.e, in which the proportion of silver and copper.is 1:2? 
Such a coin we: have, actually in-the athagani of the above ` 
series, in which the amount of copper is just the double of 
silver.. And that the afhagam? was known as dramma, a little 
more particularly than other billon coins, can be surmised 
from Shams-i-Siraj’s account according to which one tankah 
of Firüz Shah Tughlaq equalled 6 Aashtaganzs, i. e. athaganzs 





1. Table on p. 37 of the Dravyapariksha, for the advance proofs of 
which Iam thankfal to Munirsja- Jinavijayaji and Agar Chand 
Nabte, Eo y : ; E 
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or 6 dirlhams. It is possible, no doubt, to think of the dvi- 
sallaka in which there were 6 rattis of copper to one mZshaka; .. 
‘but as the mashaka' used in weighing gold and silver appears 
, to have been of not more than 5 or 6 rattzs, this would not be* 
. & very good alternative to adopt. 


The. weight scheme followed. by. Pheru in his account 
of thesé gànzs can be given as below on the -basis of Pheru's 
Gagitasara-kaumudzi as well as the figures in the Dravya- 
. par “ela : 


20 visuvajisas "2 l visuva 


20 wisuvas' A . I yava 

16 -yavas : . : ‘ l masha 

4 mashes’ s. ' 1 zañka 
3 ankas ES 1 tola 


The weight. scheme using rattis was m known to Pheru; 
. and from the weight of the coins of Mahobà as well as the 
. Gagitasara-kaumudz we can state that Í masha equalled 6 rattzs. 


We have pointed’ out above. that the vàlue of a jithal ` 
- was about 2'naya paisas.. This view is‘ confirmed. by the . 
prices of Mahobaks coins given by Pheru. The wzravarmu, 
probably a coin issued by Viravarman, had 4 rattzs -of gold, 

4 rats of silver and 19 rattis of copper and was. priced 
` 24. jithals. Hirar armu contained 3$ rattis. of gold, 32 of silver : 
. and 19} rattis of copper and was priced 22 jzthals:" The Triloka- 
- varmu, probably issued by Trailokyavarman, had 1 mzsla. 
of gold, 1 masha of silver, and 23 mashas of copper and was 
priced 36 jzthals. . The. Chandella ruler, Bhojavaiman, also 

issued coins, but. they were of. various standards If we 
follow Nelson Wrizht in putting the standard of EVE to . 
‘gold as 10: 1 and that of copper to silver as 80:1, the. ` 
calculations on the. basis of the above coins would vis that = 

. -l jaithul could purchase. about # rattis of silver. But as this 
.would give 88 rattzs -or 1.2/9 tolas (calculating, 6 vattzs for a 
masha) for one fazbah of 48 jithals, which is perhaps a. little. ` 
, higher than it should be, we may have to introduce a little 
correction in the- proportions suggested by Wright, and the 
purchasing price oi 1 jzthal may have to'be put ata little 
less than 1.5/6 ractis,i.e. at 14 rattis of E standard 
of 6 rattis for a masa. 


Some idea of the comparative value of the dvivallaka 
drammas, drammas and jaithals or jitals can be had also from 








1. Lave mislaid the cand containing the reference, 
2. See Vifalabharata, 1947, p. 394. 
3, Dravyapariksha, vv. 69.72. 


4 
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the amount of these coins paid to secure the 'dignity of Indra ` 
in religious processions’ and worship. The amount in drammas 

. for the dignity at Satrufijaya. varied from 3,200 io 1474! 

: and in dvivallakas, which we find used in 1324 and 1323 
A. D., from 2474 to 2674? The comparative value of these 
coins; therefore,’ may. not have been ‘very different. “In jztals, 
the dignity of officiating as Indra even at the second grade 
tīrtha of Hastinapura cost the bearer 20,000 in 1318 A. D? 
This comes to 8 times or so of the figures in dvtvallakas* and 
drammas. We -are sure to have more light on the question 
when we get a well-edited and. well-annotated edition of 
Pheru's Dravya-parzksha.. P. t 


_ ÉL 
1, See the Patjavali, pp. 53, 65, etc. 
12. lbid., pp. 75, 79. š 
3. Ibid., p. 67. i 
4. Idonot know whether the term dabal used for one type of pice, 
i. e , those issued by the Government of India, as distinguished . 
from the masiriyas, has any connection with dvivalla, In my 
school days we had— ` . 
4 cowries = l ganda 
4 gandás = 1 chhadam 
4 chhadams- 1 (Jabal paisg 
" : 3 chhadama= 1 masuriya. ' 
This gabal, cbviously, is not the equivslenv of the dvivallaka 
dramma, but the adjectival significance of debal and dvivalla can 
even then be a subject of investigation. š z: : 
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COPPER COIN OF DEVARAYA II ` 
: C. H. BIDDULPH 
[P]. XI] 


A note submizted by me on the copper -coin of Devaraya 
II was published ia this Journal,’ but was not accompanied by 
an illustration o? the coin to which the note referred. As 
sone doubt appears to exist in connection with the description, 
an enlarged photozraph of a cast of the obverse, of a coin in 
the collection of the British Museum is being published with 
this note (PI. XI. 2A) The weight of this coin is 64.7 grains, 
while that of mirie is 57.2 grains. : 

Photographs of casts of.this coin (Pl. XI. 2) and the coin 
in my collection (Pl. XI. 3), actual size, are also furnished. It is ° 
hoped that these photographs will remove any doubt regarding 
| the Vijayanagar kings Devaraya I and II having the letter de 
. or da, both in the normal and reversed forms, on many of 
their coins. They will further show that the figures of kings, 
or riders, do not appear on the backs of the elephants. Symbols 
and letters..occur in this position and are clearly seen on 
certain other coins, photographs of which are’ sent with this 
note. (Pl. XI. 4, 5, 6) 


f The coin in the British Museum _and the one in my 
collection, both, show the Nagari letter de: reversed. 


In the appended list of coins of the two Devarayas, 
: from M. K. Krishna's monograph?, and from an article 
published by R. P. Jackson in the British Numismatic 
Journal, Vol. IX, 1913, it is clear that the letter de is found 
either in the normal or the reversed form. : On one coin, No. 39 
of Krishna’s list, it occurs over the back'of *the elephant 
correctly and als» reversed on the same coin. (Pl. XI. 5) 


_ The practice of having a single letter:either over the back, 
or in front, of thé bull, or elephant, was common not only on 
the coins of the Vijayanagar kings, but also on those of several 
other dynasties. On this coin, it is the initial letter of the. name 
of the ruler Devaraya. š + š l 


The ankusa Goad) however cannot be said to have been 
a symbol commonly used by the Vijayanagar kings on their 
coinage. Furthermore, an añkuša on the coins with a bull (vide 


1. VolXX,p.82. < Y ds 
:9. M.K. Krishaa Aiyangar, Studies in Dakhan*‘Numismatics. 
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Krishna's Nos. 23: and 24 and Jackson's No. 22) would 
appear rather unusual and Z think it must be agreed, from 
the illustrations of coins which accompany this note, that the 
object is unquestionably the Nagari letter de. n 

The sun, the moon and -he conch-shell are symbols regu- 
larly used on the copper coirage of the Vijayanagar kings and 
a composite symbol would not appear to be any thing unusual. 


A coin exists, of Tirumala Raya (A. D. 1570-73), No. 83 

in Krishna’s list; which has cn its obverse a large conch on the 

. left and a discus to the right, within a ring of dots; The two 
symbols could have been combined and figured on the coin 
described by me, There -is another possibility regarding the 

: Symbol, and it may only represent conch. If this is correct, 
the coin has been described by Jackson, vide his No. 11 in 
the appended list. .. I 


l The coin in the colection of the British Museum, 
which is from a different die, does not show the small circular 
termination on the left of the conch as clearly ás it is seen on 
my coin. : : $5 
. Four coins from the collection of the British Museum and 
one from my own collection have been photographed to 
ilustrate the main types which have either a Nàgari- or 
Kannada letter' over, or in iront of, the elephant, and one 
coin, vide M. K. Krishna's No. 38,° has been included 
to clear any doubt as to the shape of an añkuša (PI. XI. 6) as 
seen on the Vijayanagar coins.! o i 


- Description of Coins S . 
[Erom. Studies in Dakhcn Numismatics by M. K. Krishna 
Aiyangar*] : : ES I 
i . DEVERAYA I 
(A. D. 2406-1418) s 
No. 23. Copper. Obv. Bull to deft with the sun and the 
a y os moon’ above, in front the Nagari 
. . & (da) reversed. š "7. 
E Rev, Two Ened Kannada legend. © 
'' No. 24. Copper. Obv. Bull to left with the sun and the ` 
moon above with Nagari & (de) in front. - 





1. Ihave to thank the Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British 
- Museum for his assistance in the preparation of casts of coins in 
the National Collection and for his permission to publish them.. 
2. An unpublished work, wh.ch was offered by the authcr for the 
š Ph. D. Degree of the London University some time ia 1930' s. I 
saw it with a friend of mine in 1937, who was one of the examiners 
and had a copy of this work, ; 
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Reo. Three- lined ? Nagari legend with inter- l 
l linear rules. 
DEVARAYA II 
- . (Co-regent A. D. 1419-24, King A. D. 1424- 46) 
` No. 33. Copper. Obv. Tame elephant with neck ropes-and.: 


' necklaces moving to’ right holding "3 


in its trunk ‘what looks like the | 
king’s royal sword; above Nagari dè; 
reversed with, ten. dots ‘which are 

. . A difficult.to. explain. : 
Rev. Three line Nagari legend with inter- . 
linear rules: and the royal sword, > 

- horizontally, below the inscription. 


` The coin in .the British Museum Collection clearly 
shows that the cbject held by be elephant.in its trunk 


' is a sword. 


No. 33. Cases Obv. Similar to No. 33,. but’ with the sun 

and the -moon and Nágari de. 
Rev, Similar to No. 33, but with sword. 

gh _ above. gd i 
; No. 36. Copper. Obv., Similar to No. 33, with Kannada 
: .de above and a sword carried by 

t. the elephant in its trunk. 

Rev, Similar to No. 33, but with the sun : 
' in place of the sword. 


Weight.of the coin in- the British Museum is 61:8 grains. 


` [From ‘The. Dominns: Emblems and Coins of the South 
Indian Dynasties" by R.P. Jackson, published in the British I 
Junu mesa Vo Vol. IX, 1913] 


` DEVARAYA 


No. 10. Copper. Dbo. "Elephant facing right ; iode the sun 
: E ` , and: the moon and: the Kannada ' 
de (probably for Devaraya) (Pl. XL 4) . 
No. 11. Copper. ‘Obv. Elephant facing right ;; above, a conch 
and the inverted .Nagari de. 

This is similar to Krishna's No. 33, the coin in the. I 
British Museum (PI. XI. 2) and my coin (Pl. XL3).) .  . 
“No. 12. Copper. be. Elephant facing right; above, the sun 

i : > and the moon.and the Nagari de. 
No 22: Copper. Obv. Bull facing. right with the sun and 
l : . ; the moon above; in front of bull, the 
Nagari de. š " 


THE SO.CALLED BENGAL COINS OF SULTAN 
' SHAMS-AL-DIN ILTUTMISH 


. A. KARIM. 


Edward Thomas and H. N. Wright attribute the origin 
of the gold and some silver, coins of Sultin Shams-al-Din 
Iltutmish to Bengal, Incidentally these are the only extant 
gold coins and the earliest dated silver coins of Iltutmish. 
Why Iltutmish paid so much attention to Bengal rather than 
the capital city of Delhi and $urrounding areas and issued 
his earliest medallic records from as far a place as Bengal is 
not explained by the learned scholars. The question, however, 
poses a challenge to the validity of their view and an actual 
examination of the coins reveals that their opinion needs 
revision. i 

The coins of Iltutmish attributed to the Bengal origin 
are described below : ] I 


1. Gold coins 


Two specimens, one obtained from Bihar hoard, now in 
Berlin and the other preserved in the American Numismatic 
Society. Both the coin are of horseman type. - 


(a) The first coin bears on the obverse within circle Turk 
horseman to left at the charge, carrying mace. In 
field to right of horseman the word 2 and below. the 
horse the word 52. The obverse margin bears. the 
Kalimah and the date 616 in words. The reverse : 
bears the legend ‘Al-Sulta@n al-Mwuaesam Shams al- 
dudya wa'l-din Abu'l-Muzaffar — Iltutmzsh al-Qutbz 
Burhan-i-Amir al-Muwu minin’’, within dotted circle. 

(b) The second coin is the same as the first, but dated 
614 and bears no mint name. In the reverse legend 
lettering is slightly different. l 


2.' Silver coins ` 


H. N. Wright includes these .coins in Group I under the 
heading, “Struckfin Bengal under the governorship of Hisamu- 
d-Din ‘Ewaz.” They are of the same type as the gold coins, 
the reverse lettering being different. - There is no mint-name 1n 
either of these coins, but dates 614 and 616 have been deci- 
phered in some of these coins. zx š ` 
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Silver coins in which H. N. Wright reads the mint- 
name 4 and includes in Group IV, the date 633 is 
deciphered. rh 25 

` Beside these: gcld and silver coins of Iltutmish, that are 
generally referred to the Bengal origin, there are other silver 
coins which H. N. Wright includes in Group II, III and IV . 
respectively as described below :— ` 


Group IT 


The obverse bears the Kalimah and the name of Khalifah 
al-Nasir within circle and the reverse bears the name of the 
Sultàn. The coins are without any mint-name, the date that 
may be satisfactorily deciphered is 622. 


GROUP III 


The obverse bears the Kalimah and the name of Khalifah 
al-Zahir within ‘circle and the reverse bears the name of 


. Sultan? in double square within circle or only within circle. 
q y 


These coins are also without any mint-name-but dated 624. 


: GROUP IV 


The coins of this group. actually belong to a number of 
varieties, but H. N. Wright records them in one group, 
because all bear the aame of Khalifah al-Mustansir Billah on 
the obverse. In only one.of them mint Dehli and date 628 .. 
have been -satisfactozily established. One variety of these 
coins is attributed to Bengal which is described above. . , 


. . From the description it appears that the gold and silver 
coins ‘of Iltutmish may be broadly divided into two types- 
horseman type and Khalifah type. Both Thomas? and H. 
N. Wright! attribute all horseman type to the Bengal origin: 
As for the Khalifah type of coins, Thomas is inclined to 
ascribe the group II coins to Bengal origin? but H. N.' 
Wright is silent on this point? "The latter attributes to . 


Bengal only one veriety of Group IV in which he reads 





1, The title is Al-Sultan al-Muazzam. In No. 50 of this group, H. N. 
Wright reads ALSultin al-Azam, but a reference to his illustration 
shows that the correct reading is 4/-Sulian al-Muazzam, like other 
coins of this group. (See H.N. Wright : The Coinage ond Metrology 
of the Sulians of Delhi, Delhi 1936, hereafter referred to as Coinage, . 
P. 17, No, 50). . 

The title is AL-Selián al-Azam. t ’ 
Initial Coinage »f Bengal, part II, Trubner & Co., London, 1873 
(hereafter referred to as ICB, II.) 

Ootnage, pp. 15-13, 71. . < 

IOB, I, p. 23. 

Coinage, p. 71. 


PAP YP, 


k tye 
D 
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the mint-hame: "n (iEakor) aid | Hberole reads d 
(ba- Laknauti)2 ' i , : 


‘The gold: coin supplies’ the nena but its’ adag 


` is difficult because there‘ ‘is ho dot either above or below.. the 


first letter. .If the dot: is. put. below it "becomes . 5%: (ba-Gaur) 


` but if it is put above, it becomes „$` (Nagaur). Thomas at 


: "first? read it, (Nagaur) but later changed it. to 5 (ba-Gaur) 


-“on account of the need of: the preposition — and the dis-, 
` covery ` of thc.'**concurient ` silver .pieces."* "Thomas puts. 
stress on the *need of the ,preposition- c " but an examination. 


of the contémporary coins, especially those of Iltutmish. 
shows that the insertion of preposition has not beer uniformly 


followed.’ As: for the discovery ‘of thé “concurrent silver 
` pieces, 


the Bihar hoatd contains 37 coins ranging from 
614-627. So the coins weré ‘buried in 627 ‘at the earliest. 
We know’. from 'Minhaj* that from 7622 to: 627 the Delhi 
Sultàn invaded Bengal thrice, twice personally (i. e. in 622 
and. 627): and .once through his ‘son Nasir al-Din Màbmüd.. 
(i; e. in 624). ; During this period the Dehi coins might have 


' been imported to Bengal by the invading "force. ` So.simply ve: 
because the coins’ were found inh the same, hoard with those ` 


of Bengal there is no justification of attributing the: entire 


^M series to the Bengal origin. JE o 


The reading? of yt (ba-Gaur), by "Todas has. been : 


accepted by H. N. Wright and A. E. Rudolf Hoernle®. without 


giving any reason. -But the reading cannot.be accepted on 
the following grounds. In the first place, in the whole pre- . 
Mughal period, Muslim historians never used, Gaur, but 
always referred to the place as Lakhnawtt. ;Sécondly Gaur 
does not appear in any coin or inscription in the ‘whole pre-. 
Mughal Muslim period.. Thirdly, during 614-616, Iltutmish 
could not have issued any coin from Bengalor any. part 
thereof, because as we shall see presently, ‘during this period . 





1. Ibid:, p. 20, No. 524 u : 
2 ` Journal ofthe Asiatic Society nf Bengal, bsreafter referred to as 
, UASB, 1881, p. 66,.No. 19. + 
. 3. - ICB, Ii, p. 14, note 3. 
4. Ibid. . .. : 
9. The examples« éf'éoin No. 50F, 160. 102, 1624, 138-130, 140-141 of 
Coinage,may be cited;  In-No. 121-122 of Coinage, H. N. -Wright 
. reads de) (ba-Dehli), but a reference to his ‘illustration shows that 
i the mint-name is gone, 
6. Minbij- -i-Siraj, Tabagàt š Nàsiri, Bibliothe2a Indica i (hereafter 
referred to as Minhaj), m 165 114. 
T, Coinage, pp, 15, TO. Dr . R. Qanuogo's view (History-of Bengal, 
Vol. II, Dacca 'Univereity, 1948, thereafter referred to as .HB, IL; . 
. p. 39) that H. N Wright “gave up the', a reading of dud 
is not correct. ' 


8, JASB, 1881, p. 70. 
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Bengal was indeperdent under an independent Sultan. So 
the mint-name is Negaur and not Gaur. 


Hodivala! reads the mint Nagaur, but identifies it with . 
Nagaur in Birbhum district (West. Bengal) Though the. 
reading Nagaur is correct in view of foregoing discussion, its 
identification with Nagaur in. Birbhum district is untenable. 
In the: first place, Minhaj does not refer to any place like 
Nagaur in Bengal but always refers to Lakhnaur (ie)? 
Secondly, as in the case of Gaur, Lakhnaur (or Nagaur in 
` Birbhum) was also never a mint-town. Thirdly, as noted 
&bove, Bengal was independent and as such Iltutmish could 
` not have issued any coin from Bengal. The identification 
^ of yS (Nagaur) therefore is to be sought in Northern India. 
and outside Bengal. Minhaj’ refers to Nagaur in Rajputana 
in connection With.the arrival of Caliph's investiture for 
Sultan Shams al-Din lltutmish. The way in which Minhaj 
refers to Nagaur in Rajputana shows that it- occupied an 
important position in the administation of Iltutmish. On the 
strength of these evidences and further evidence, that will be 
supplied presently, we conclude that the gold coins of 
Iltutmish were issued from Nagaur in Rajputana and not 
. from Gaur or Nagavr i in Bengal. 


‘The silver coins of (Groupl of H. N. Wright) are 
without any mintame but dated 614 and 616. Nelson 
Wright is of the opinion’ that they were issued in the name 
of Iltutmish by Iwad Khalji as a governor of IItutmish. 
He does not advance any reason for such ‘an opinion except 
that “The dates on these horseman tankahs (A. H. 614 and 
616) show that they must have been struck by Hisamu d-Din 
Ewaz, governor of Bengal in acknowledgement of the claim . 
of.Iltutmish to the Sultanate".! Obviously, Nelson Wright 
was led by -the notion that Iwaq Khalji was a governor 

of Bengal under Iltutmish from 614-616. Thomas also holds 
the same view? and says that ‘Iwad issued coin in the name 
of Iltutmish from €14-616, but'towards the later part of 616 
he dropped the nama of Iitutmish and issued independent Coin- 
age appropriating tke “modest title al-Muazzam". Iwad's coins 
of 616 bear the specific date 19th Safar.® .So the view of Thomas 
that Iwad issued coins in the name of Iltutmish towards'the  . 
beginning of 616 and issued independent coins towards the `: 
end of 616, does nct stand. Secondly, no stress should be 


— 





1. S. H, Hodivale, Studies. in Indo-Muslim History, Bombay,, 1939, 
p. 213, EM 
Td o: pp. 1€2, 163; 

Ibid., p. 85. . 

Coinage, p. 71. 

ICB, II, p. 16. 

J ASB, 1929, Numismatic Supplement, XVII, article. No. 284. 
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laid on the “modest title al-Muazzam," because an examina- 
tion of the coins of Iltutmish also shows that in most of the 
coins he used the title "al.Muazzam."! All the horseman 
type of coins bear the title **al.Muazzam". If ‘Iwad issued 
these coins for Iltutmish, he would not have used the “modest 
title" for his overlord (?). The Khalifah type coins of Group 
II also bear, the title *al-Muazzam". If ‘al-Muazzam” is a^ 
modest. title, we fail to understand why Iltutmish used this 
modest title and to whom he became modest? As for the 
theory of the vassalage of ‘Iwad, it is not supported by historical 
facts. According. to Minhaj? when Sultan Qutb al-Din died, 
‘Alt Mardan Khalji assumed independence, took the title of 
Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din, and read Khutbah in his. own name. 
After about two.years, 'Alr'Mardàn Khalji.was killed by 
Khalji faction of nobles and put Husam al-Din ‘Iwaq Khalji 
to the throne. So ‘Iwad Khalji inherited his independence 
from his predecessor ‘Ali Mardan Khalji and the question of 
his being governor of Iltutmigh does not arise. Minhaj’ puts 
the first invasion of Bengal by Iltutmish in 622.. ‘Iwad met 
the Dehli Sultan with his war-boats. ` A-treaty was concluded 
by which ‘Iwad gave 38 elephants, 80 lakh (taükahs) and 
agreed -to read AAhuthah and strike coins in the name of 
ltutmish. -But as soon as the Dehli Sultan returned, ‘Iwad 
broke the treaty and captured Bihar from Malik ‘Ala al-Din 
Jami, the Dehli governor., lltutmish waited till 624 when he 
sent his own son Nasir al-Din Mahmud who ultimately killed. 
‘Iwad Khalji and annexed Bengal to Dehli Sultanate. The 
account of Minhaj quoted above clearly shows that ‘Iwad 
Khalji did not submit to Iltutmish till his death. So the 
view that ‘Iwad was a vassal of Iltutmish does not stand and 
the coiüs also can not be attributed to Bengal origin. 


The silver coin of No. 3 (included by H. N. Wright in 
Group IV) is dated 633. H.N. Wright? reads the mint yb 
(ba-Lakor) and Hoernle® reads ¿< (ba-Laknauti), but the 
difficulty is that the last letter isa clear ; (re) and not . (ti). 
S. A. Shere’ examined one specimen of this coin. He 
says, "lam of opinion that the correct name of the mint is 
»9 which is the name of a town near Lakhnauti...... "t. 

identify Lakor, Shere quotes two passages from Tabaqat- 


= 


Cf Gold coins, silver coins of Group I, Group II, No. 50D, 50E, 
of Group IV (Sea Coinage). š 
.2; Minhaj, p. 71. 
8. Ibid., pp. 74, 83. 
4. Minaj, p. 75. 
5. Coinage, p. 22. . I 
6. JASB, 1881, p. 66, Nó. 19. , i I I 
: 4. Journal: of the’ Bihar Research Society, Vol. XXXVII!, 1952 
a . . NU; 
pus pp.:491-92. : 
.8." Ibid, p. 492, 


oí 
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¿Nasi of Minhaj-i-Siraj. Both the,quotations are from 
Bibliotheca Indica text, one from p. 243, giving the conquests 
of Izz al-Din Tughral Tughan Khan and. the other from 
p.245 describing the conquest of Muslim territory by the 
King of Orissa. Both the passages give the name of the 
place as Lakor, the headquarters of a Mugía,south of the 
capital city of Lakhrawti. Minhaj refers to this place on two . 
other occasions, at pp. 162 and 163 giving the boundary of 
the Muslim Kingdom and conquests of Iwad Khalji (both in 
Bibliotheca text) ard on both occasions the name of the 
place is given as Lakhnaur and not Lakor. It appears therefore 
that the name ‘of -ke place varies in the text. So before 
coming to a final conclusion on the identification of the 
mint-name of the coin, it is advisable to find out the correct 
reading of the plaze-name. Commenting on the variation 
of reading; Major Eaverty says ''most of the best copies of 
the text have Lakknor both here and other places where 
the same town or city is referred to ; but two of the oldest 
and best copies have both Lakhnor or Lakhor both here: 
as well as elsewhere’ .! Soin none of the, manuscripts the 
name 8 (Lakor) is available ; the name is either 549 (Lakhnor) 
or ya  (Lakhor., In the case of gold coins,. Shere 
does not read ,, (ta-Gaur) because, "the name of Gaur is 
not found.on coins ir that early period of history". Curiously 
enough, “he suggests the reading of Lakhor in silver coins, 
though Lakor also is never found as a mint town in the whole 
period: of history. . — 


“It is now necessary to re-examine the coin in question. 
The margin is written as follows? :— 
AWE y XD CD Eis ggd ó yy dn] 84D yd 
It may be rememkered that the dot is the main obstacle in 
having a correct reading of the mint-name. The absence of dot 
has made thé reading on the gold coin.,9 for 59. As will be 
found from illustraticn, in the present coin also, dots are missing 
in 4 letters They are œ of wyż, 3 of $52, last & of <) and last 
w of wet. Moreover of the three strokes required for ,& of <; 
one stroke is missing, making it more likes. The calli- 
graphy of the margin, therefore, is not free from defect. So 
it is risky to1ead J (làm) in between — and +$ to make it yb 
only because there is no dot. On the other hand on close 
examination it is found that if a dot was put in between « 
and «s, the letter would" have been jumbled up without 








1. Major Raverty in his translation of Tabagat-i-Nasiri, Bibliotheca 

Ë Indica, 1880, p. 573, note 2. I Y ud 

2. Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol. XX XVIII, 1952, P. 492. 

3. For illustration see Catalogue of Coins in the Indiam Museum 
Calcutta, Oxforc, 1907, Part I, Plate I, No. 38. 
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making anything readable. If all these factors are taken 
into consideration combined with the fact that there is no 
placé like 59 (Lakor), it seems reasonable to read it yf. 
(ba-Nagaur), putting a dot just as has been done in the cases 
of 3 of 4,2, 4 of 8$, e of «5 and e af'35, The whole 
word will then be read as < (ba-Negaur) Once the mint- 
name is read correctly, there is no difficulty in identifying it. 
The coin’ is from the mint of Nagaurin Rajputana. We 
. hàve already concluded that the gold coin was also issued 
from the same mint. : l 

The following facts may also be-considered : 

(A) The gold coins and the silver -coins. of (Group 
Iof H. N. Wright belong to Horseman type. In the whole 
Bengal coinage, not a single piece of this type is available, | 
whereas the type was known in North India eg. among the 
Chahmanas. From them the coins were copied by Sultan 
Muizz al-Din Muhammad bin Sam.’ Itis therefore reasonable 
to say that Iltutmish found the model for. these coins in: 
Northern India rather than in Bengal. i 


(B) The Khalifah type of coins of Iltutmish were issued 
from 622 i.e. after his first invasion of Bengal This type of 
independent coins were issued in Bengal from 616. A.H. 
Dani, therefore, observes? that both from the view point of 
“type and time”, they were copied from Bengal. The earliest 
silver coin from Dehli mint is dated 628. If the horseman 
type of coins (both gold and silver) are attributed to the 
Bengal origin, if the Khalifah type of coins were copied 
from Bengal, if the earliest coin from Dehli ,was issued. in 628, 
the logical assumption is that Iltutmish had’ no originality 
in the coinage, which seems to be absurd in view of the power 
and position held by the Dehli Sultan. i i 


Having examined the coins and the available literary ` 
sources, we may arrive at the following conclusions :— 

(a) The gold coins of Iltutmish was issued from’ Nagaur 
in Rajputana. I ie z 

(b) The silver coins of horseman type ascribed to Iwad 
Khalji were actually those issued: by Iltutmish himself. 

(c) The mint-town read as 59 (Lakar) is actually Nagaur 
in Rajputana. ee 

(d) Therefore; Iltutmish did not issue arly coin from 
Bengal.? i 





Coinage, P. 6, 67-(8 ° 

Proceedings of the Pakistan History .Conference, Dacca Session, 
1953 (Reprint Section), p. 110. . 

3. Only one coin was issued in the name of Iltatmish by Dawlat Shah 
bin Mawdüd identified with Ikhtyar al-Din Balka Khalji. The coin 
is dated 627 or 629. See Coinage, p.21, No. 53.A. ` 


VIS. 


ÓN SOME NEW COINS. OF ALAUD.DIN F IRUZ SHAH AND 
GHIYATHUD. DIN MAHMUD. SHAH OF BENGAL 


MONIRA KHATUN 


Recently I had the opportunity of examining a hoard of 
silver coins which was found at Mauza Nazirkhavi, district- 
Malda, West Bengal in 1957 ‘and was acquired for the coin- 
cabinet of the Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. The ‘hoard consists of 68 coins of the Husain 
Shahi Sultans of Bengal including 8 coins of 'Alau'd-din 
. Husain Shah, 51 of Nagiru’d-Din Nusrat Shah, 4 of 'Alau'd- 
Din Firüz Shah and 5 of Ghiyathu’d-Din Mahmud Shah. 
Most of the coins ace in a good state of preservation without 
being much disfigured by shroff s mark. ~ 


The issues of “Alāu’d Din Husain Shah and his son 
Nasiru’d,Din Nusrat shah found in this L hoard are all of 
known types ; so nothing ‘particular’ remains to be said about 

them. But the hoard presents some unique and so far 
unknown coins, one of them is a. coin of *Alau'd-Din Firuz 
Shàh, issued from Muhammadabad mint and dated A. H. 9385 ` 
the others are three Fractional issues of his uncle Ghiyathu'd- | 
Din Mahmud, Shah. ‘These four coins are described I Belon 


1. Coin of 'Alau'd-Din Firüz Shah 
Size :. 28 mms. Weight: 10.532 gms. 


Obverse — ^^ . Reverse 
Within two circlés ` Within two circles 
Lr 'one of dots : the outer one of dots : 

lalat . CN 

Hs. olia lake olala wya) 
yl ens, Wad, wal sla oes en! 
SIS iyi) yia] ` Ela SU) SA i 
e cual | GPA Ahosen ' 


(Fig. 1) 


This coia is ET for two obvious reasons (i) So far. = 
only Hussinabad, Fathabad, Nusratabad and Khazanah were 
the mints of whica the coins of Alaud-Din Firuz Shah were 
known. Muhammadabad had been a well known mint for 
all other rulers of tke Hussain Shahi dynasty; but no coin 


JNSTI. XXII 


Coins of Alaud-din Firuz Shah and Ghiyattud-din Mahmud Shah of Bengal 
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EM: x oor x mete 
of this king and of this mint had: so far'come.to light. Now, 
with the publication of this coin Muhammadabad comes up 
as a regular mint of the Hussain Shahi dynasty and a new- 
name is added to’the mint-list of Alaud:Din Firoz Shah. ~ 

(ii) So far only 939, as the daté-fór Alaud-Din Firoz 
Shah, was-known frómi^lis coins. Date-938 had been tead ' 
on a coim of Husaingbad mint;! but—the Editor of the 
Museum Journal, in a—note has repudiated this reading of 
the date.. According to him it is 939.1— But on the present 
coin there i$ no reason—to:doubt the-reading 938. It is 
perfectly clear . This new-date for thé TüJer, brings to fore- 
light thé question of thexeign period of-Alaud-Din Firoz Shah. 





` Among the. early—historians only- Ghutam Husain 
gives a brief account ofzFirüz im his" Riyadus Salatin. 
According to him-Firüz -could rule only—for three ‘years, for 
his uncle Mahmud put an-end to his réigic;by murdering him 
and occupying the throne of Bengal. —But-Stewart who based 
his History -of Bengal-en-Ghulàm fusain's work before its 
publication in 1890 in the Bibliotheca indica series, mentioned 
three months as.the duration of his-rule? This latter view 
was endorsed by Blochman and Marsderii Even Abdus Salam, 
the English translator of Ziyag, thought“that Stewart must . 
have found three months:in-the manuscript-copy of the Riyad 
he consulted. Subsequent scholars —wére more willing to 
accept this latter view-and. whatever—epigraphic and numis- 
matic records of this Sultan— were found so far also supported 
it. It may be mentioüed-in- this connection that only one 
stone inscription dated—tst- Ramadan, A. H. 9395 (—27th 
March, A.:D. 1533).and..coins issued in the same year 
were known of this Sultan-wntil recently. 


When on a coin issued from Husainabad mint the year 
` A. H. 938 was read S. Sbarafuddin; on its basis showed 


FRU E 





Jl. Museums Journal, Peshawar, IV, No.-1;-1952 : Varendra Researah 
Society's Monograph. No. 6, p. 18. ~=- t ` 
2. Museums Journal, IV, No. 1, 1952. [Abdul Karim in his recently 


Bengal.p.199. P LGT : 

Ghutam Husain, Riyidus-Salgtin (Cal. 1890], p. 139. 

C. Stewart, History of Bengal (London. 1813), p. 118. 

In 1958, another inscription of this Sultan,-bearing the same date 
was collected ‘by the-writer from Kalne district Burdwan,’ W. 


Bengal. “ It is now preserved in the Indian-Museum. 


LIES 
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that it was “not unreasonable to assume that- Alauddin 
Firuz Shah reigned for three years (i.e. A. H. 938—940— 
-A. D. 1531—1533) at Gaud, as recorded in the Calcutta 
edition of the Riyaz aud not merely for three months.” 
M.R. Tarafdar also do not share with the view that Alaud-Din. , 
. Firuz Shah ruled only. for three months; but at the same .; 
time he is not agreeable to the: ‘suggestion of his three years’ 
rule. He-has found.mentioned in’ Buchanan. Hamilton’s 
Pandua manuscript that “Firuz Shah governed nine, months, ` 
when he was killed by his uncle." So, pointing out to two 
coins of Muzzamabad mint bearing the date -938 ‘and. 
Firuz Shah's inscription dated in Ist Ramadan, A: H: 939, 

he has suggested that Firuz Shah ruled for nine months 

(Ramadan being the ninth month).* 


Whatever might be the true .historical positión, the 
present coin leaves no doubt that, Alauddin Firuz Shah 
ruled for more than three months and atleast for nine months; 
and it is not unlikely that he might nave ruled for some- 
period more. - 


Among the other coins of this Sultan found in 1 this hoard | 
are two rare issues from Fatbabad: mint, one specimen of 
which is preserved in the British Museum? 


2. Half tankah of Ghiyathud-Din Mahmud Shah 
Size: 20 mms.; Weight: 5.4205 gms. 


Obverse ` Reverse 
Ina circular area: + I In a circular area : 
e lale) 
eaten’) s wile sls 
whe mw wim 
wl y Woll ] - Ml ola — 
SUIS |, ma helpl Killala , ala 
In centre within a small ` I SU 
circle : aea In centre within a small 
š circle: {gleya 


(Fig. 2) 


3. One. four tankah of. Ghiyathud- Dm Mahmüd Shah 
Size: 16.5 mms.; Weight: 26710 gms. 


1. S.Sharsfuddin, A note on the reign of Alauddin Firuz Shah III. 
of Gaud. Varendra Research Society’s Monograph no 6, p. 18.. .. © 
2. M. R. Tarafder, Dates of Alauddin Firuz III and the chronology | 
- of the Husain Shahi Sultans of Bengal, Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan, Vol. IV, 1959. 
3. Lane-Poole, B M C, Muhammadan States, p. 53, no. 146. 
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.Obverse E .——- ^. Reverse — 
In a circular area 7 . [n.a circular area :. 
wt ville} TT 2017070 glible E 
eb] 7777 i. dH cess t 
coolly Wall e aif} sla lala] 
Sma yia : - dal, , aX 
In centre within a. small In centre within a small ` 
circle: ayo Il. circle: plas 
| = (Fig. 3) 


4. Onesixteenth tankah of Ghiyathud-Din Mahmüd Shah, 
Size: 11 mms.; Weight: 0.6925 gms. 


‘Obverse . SP Reverse 
As on no 3, >. As on no 3, 
but ‘mostly : but mostly 
cut off. A cut off. 
: (Fig. 4) 


As the obverse and ieverse ‘of these-. coins show, they 
bear the same common legend as found on the ‘Badar Shahi’ 
tankahs of the Sultan, only the arrangement of the lines is 
arent Their weights correspond roughly to the 4, i and 
ps part of the tankah of the same type. . 


Before the discovery ofthese coins, silver coins of smaller 
denominations were not known. Even- there was no copper 
coinage of the Bengal Sultans, except a single copper coin . 
of Sultan Ruknud-Din Barbak Shah. It is generally believed 
that the small currency of - Bengal consisted of cowrie shells. 
Wright says: “The currency of the Bengal kingdom con- 
sisted mainly of silver tankas of the old style, cowries taking 
the place of copper. Only a sprinkling of gold tankahs can 
have issued, for they are comparatively very rare," Now 
the discovery of these specimens of fractional coins issued by 
Sultan Ghiyathud-Din Mahmüd renders this belief untanable. 
‘Unfortunately, none of these coins are-dated, at least date 
portion is not seen on the-coins. Only. ths mint name Husaina- 
bad occurs on the š tanka. -However, it is definite that these 
coins were issued before A.-H. 945, when Shér Shah occupied 
the throne of Bengal by defeating Mahmid ; ; and it is also 
evident from their appearance that they were in circulation, 
as all of them bear marks of ‘wear and tear besides the half- 








1. Shamsuddin Ahmad, A supplement to VolII of the Catalogue of 
coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 62, no. 154. 

2. H.N. Wright, The Sultans of Delhi. Their coinage and metrology 
p. 382, 
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tanka having a shorffs mark on it. When did, Mahmud 
actually introduce the fractional coinage can be known only 
when dated specimens are found. The crédit of introducing 
fractional coins upto -the sixteenth part of a tankah, in the 
sphere of small currency of Bengal will go to him till othewise 
proved.! E i 





` 1. It, may be mentioned in this coaneotion that a half-rupee 
(W. 81 grs) of Sikandar Shah son of Lliyds Shab of Bengal is known. 
It was published by R. Burn in NS, VIII (55), p. 587. : 


why 


ON SOME NEW AND RARE BAHAMANI COINS 
DINKAR RAO " | = 
CPI. XIiI] 
1. -A Coin of Ahmad Shah -Bahamani 


Sultan Ahmad Shah I was the ninth king of Bahamani 
kingdom of the Deccan. He succeeded his brother- Firoz 
Shah Bahamani. Hisregnal period has been shown by all 
historians as 825-858 A.H. (1422 to 1436.A.D.). But some 
of -his coins bearing dates prior to 825 A.H. have been 
discovered. 


. “One such coin of Ahmad Shah I dated 823 A.H. has 
beéh" published by late Taraporevala of Hyderabad in this: 
_ Journal (ante, Vol. II, p. 127) saying that this Sultan had 
started his own coinage, two years before his accession, when 
he was -engaged in a war with his brother Firoz Shah, who 
was still on the throne of Bahamani kingdom, š 


According to Ferishta, Firoz Shah had nominated his 
son, Hasan Khan, as his successor. But he was an incapable 
and dissipated youth. Ahmad Shah was brave, capable and 
popular in the kingdom. At the instigation of some of his 
courtiers, Firoz Shah was planning to get rid of Ahmad Shah, 
as he feared that the latter might seize the throne after 
his death .and deprive his son. Knowing this secret, 
Ahmad Shah fled away from the capital by night along 
with his four hundred trusted followers and camped at a 
village called Khanapur. It is said that at-this place he was 
crowned by his associate followers and troops were gathered 
here to face further eventuality. When Firoz Shah came 
to know of this flight, he sent his army in pursuit. Con- 
sequently, Ahmad Shah came in conflict with his brother’s 
„army and was miraculously successful in it, which ultimately 
made him successor to the throne of Bahamani kingdom, 


I have a copper coin of Ahmad Shah I in my collection, 
on which the date 822 is clearly. visible." The legend on its: 
obverse and reverse are the same as found on one of the 
common types of his published copper coins. Its description 
is given below : : I i 


28 


* 
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Metal: copper; Shape: round; Weight : 80 grs. ; Size: 0°6”. . 


Legend : 

Obverse Reverse 
pakal! ujil yl 
all aig ` cele sla. osa] 
"Y 


(Pl XHL9) 


'The discovery of this coin, with date 822 A.H. on it, tends 
to suggest that Ahmad Shah I had started minting coins in 
his own name from 822 A. H. or even earlier, probably from 
the date of his assumption of kingship at Khanapur (as 
mentioned above), since striking of coins was considered as a 
royal prerogative and formed a part of the crowning ceremony 
among the Muslim rulers. 


.2. A Coin of Humayun Shah Babamani, Dated 866 A. H. 


The reign of Sultan Humayun Shah Bahamani has been 
shown by historians as 862 to 865 A. H. and that of his 
son and successor, Nizamshah.as 865 to 867 A. H. But no 
coin of Nizamshah Bahamani (Abmad Shah on the coins) of ` 
the year 865 A. H. has sofar been traced, while his coins 
dated 866 and 867 A. H. are known. 


There is a copper coin of Sultan Humayun Shah Baha- 
mani dated 866 A. H, in my collection. The figures of the 
date are quite clear, leaving no room for any doubt. It is of 
the usual known type with the legend found on his big copper 
coins. Its description is given below : 


Metal: copper ; Shape: round; Weight: 252 grs.; Size: 0.9" 


Legend : 
; I Obverse Reverse 
biel : [aos , alte] 
HIA] gle deal 22 sapho 
[jti tall] f si uU 
¿al yi 


(Pl. XIII. 10) - 


The date 866 on this coin tends to show that Humayun 
Shah Bahamani actually lived and ruled in the year 866 ' 
A.H ; and probably. later in the same year, his son, Nizamshah 
succeeded him to the throne, after his death. According to 
Farishta, Humayun's father, Allauddin Ahmad Shah II died in 
862 A.H. and the regnal period of Humayun Shah was 3 years, 


a 
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6 months and 6 days. Thus, by calculation, it is possible to 
suggest that Humayun Shah ascended the throne in the latter 
half of 862 A. H. and his rule ended in the beginning of 866 
A. H., so as to cover the regnal period of 3 years, 6 months 
and 6 days. The fact that no coin of Nizamshah dated 865 
A. É. has so far been traced, supports this suggestion. 


It is generally accepted that the coins have proved 
corrective evidence to the historica] facts. Thus, on the basis 
of the discovery of this coin, the regnal period of Humayun 
Shah Bahamani should now be taken as $62 to 866 A. H. and 
that of his son Nizamshah as 866 to 867 A. H. 


3. Two Copper Coins of Mahmood Shah Bahamani | 


Sultan Mahmoed Shah Bahamani was the fourteenth 
king of the Bahamani kingdom of the Deccan, with its capital 
at Bidar. He ruled from 887 to 924 A. H. 


Six types of his copper coins are known and have been 
published by Speight in the Jslamie Culture (April, 1935). 
Out of these six types, three belong to a distinct group (variety) 
with the obverse legend beginning with a! le J5,l. These three 
are denominations of different weights (240, 160 and 80 grs.). 
Further two types, on which the legend on the obverse begins 
with sai s) may be regarded as the second group (variety). 
The weights of these two types are on an average 150 and 
75 grs. Just as there are three dencminations of the first 
variety, there might have, been ‘three denominations 
of the second variety also. But, only two denominations: of 
the second variety aie so far known and published and the 
third (type) denomination, obviously the heavier type, has not 
been brought to light and published as yet. The sixth type 
is a tiny coin, weighing about 40 grs. with slà sma w on 
the obverse and s 5424 on the reverse, which. may be 
regarded as the lowest denomination, common to both these 
varieties. Besides, some flukes have been reported in this 
Journal.” 


I publish here two coins from my collection, both of the 
second variety (group) of the copper coins of this ruler. One 
is of the heaviest weight and is quite new and forms the 
the seventh type; the other is of the lowest weight. The 
latter, though not unknown, is rare. 





1. Vol. XIX, p. 78; XX, p. 226. 
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Gy Metal: copper; Shape: round; Weight : 230 grs. ; ` 
` Size: 0.8”. 


Legend: . 
` Obverse Reverse 
A) aio 33.91] lao 
` (uel Cts} Nm 
[ot] cl 


ou S2] (PL XIIL 11). 
(ii) Metal: copper; Shape: round; Weight: 72 grs. ; 


Size: 0.6". 
Legend : 
‘Obverse Reverse 
say [. tet. 
all} 5.24." (PI. XIII. 6) 


4. A Coin of Kalimullah Bahamani 
Seven varieties of copper coins of Sultan Kalimullah 
Bahamani of different sizes and weights have been brought 
to light so far. Five of them were published by Speight,? 
the sixth by H. Kaus,’ and the seventh by A. M. Siddiqui 


. The smallest of these coins has the regal title (ql!) 
on the obverse and the name of the king (sla) on the 
reverse, The remaining six may be classified under two types 
' according to their obverse legends, beginning with (1) &ulyau 254 
-and (2) alse sill, Three different sizes of each type. 
are known. One or two words of the legend, known on the 
largest varieties of both the types, are absent on the coins of 
their smaller varieties. Possibly, this is due to want of space. 


JA coin of the second: type, from my collection, with a 
slight variation in the legend, is described below : 


Metal: copper; Shape: round; Weight : 254 grs size: 0.8”. 


Legeud : 

Obverse Reverse 
al} do NM 
deal e olala] 

JA e yl Six o gs 


[san] (PI. XIII, 7) 

Although the last word of the reverse legend Al Bahamani, 
shown above in brackets, is not seen on the coin, we may well 
assume that it was intended to be included, as it is necessary 
for rhyming with the last word of the obverse legend Al Ghani. | 


The present coin thus constitutes the eighth variety of the 
‘coinage of the last Bahamani Sultan Kalimullah. 


1. Islamic Culture, d April. 
2. JNSI, Vol. VIL P- 
3. Ibid., Vol. XX, p. 27; 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON MARATHA COINS ` 
MONIRA KHATUN 
[Pls, XI] & XIII] 


A hoard:of 251 silver and 9 copper coins was found at 
Ellora cavés by the Department of Archzclogy in 1957. All 
the silver coins, except two, are Maratha coins belonging 
to two distinct series. 235 coins are thoss that are known 
as Chàndort rupee and 14 are the Ankugi rupees. The 
remaining two coins also are the issues of native States. . One 
of them probably belongs to .Hyderabad, as the dagger, 
typical of that mint, is seen on this coin.’ The other coin 
has a full Mughal legend on the obverse; the reverse bears 
the name JDar-ul-Khilafet Shahjahanabad and is dated. A. H. 
1201 and R. Y. 29. It bears an umbrella mark on the obverse 
in the loop of the letter «e. On the reverse are three marks, 
(i) a dagger pointed above in the loop of the letter „w of the 
word wy»; (ii) the letter 2 below the regnal year; and 
(iii) a semi-circle with two prongs to the right of the word 
ups. It could not be possible for me to attribute it to 
any native state. ` i 


Of the nine copper coins, one is a token coin of Muham- 
mad Bin Tughluq issued from Dhar mint; two are Chhatra- 
pati coins and the remaining six are native State issues, 
and are ungttributable to any particular State for want of 
sufficient indications. It is not unlikely that they are Maratha. 


The present paper is confined to some observations on 
Maratha coins, in the light of the coins found in the present 
hoard. 


I. Chandori Rupee 





Obverse Reverse 
pls sla f aps 

ë slack ` ke . 
E - 


The above legends are restorations, based on a number of 
coins, as on no coin the full legend is found. The legends are 
 usual;'a few words however seem necessary about the mint 
name. Mint name 53i, (Chandar) was read earlier on a coin from 





1. Of, Princep, Useful Tables, p. 56, No. 91, Pl. III. 
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the Indian Museum Cabinet by Valentine? But G. H. Khare, 
who published some Maratha coins in this Journal’, did not. 
find any coin on’ which he could read Chandar or Chandor. 

Here, the mint name is clear on some coins. The word 

we is clear on coin, Pl. XII. 9, and/or on coin, P]. XII. 10. 

There are some more letters preceding the, word Chándar, 

which are very crudely inscribed. On some coins, they have 

been obliterated by the Shroff marks and on others, they are 

out of the flan. But I could read ;$ (Nagar? on some of these 

coins Pl. XI: 9. and also on the coin published by Valentine.’ 

The word is preceded by a few more letters, on the decipher- 

ment of which alore the complete name can be made out. 


The coins in the present hoard bear, in all probability, five 
marks on the reverse and one mark on the obverse. The 
reverse marks are as follows: 


MARKS ON MARATHA COINS. 





(i) A three-pronged mark just above 3! of the word. Lyle. 
It is found in three forms (marks 1, 2 and 3) Mark No. 1 
may be seen on coin, Pl, Xii 11 mark No. 2 on coin, 
Pl. XII. 12 and mark No. 3 on coin PL X1.13,. But it is 
difficult to say if the three marks are different or are mere 
variants of any one of them. However, mark No. 2 is found 
on most of the coins. The other two are rare. 





1, IMC, IV, p. 857, Coin No. 5. 

2. JNSI, Vol. IV, p. 73. i : 

3. [Wbat Monira Khatun proposes to read as 5 is really 5° of —5* urf 
(alias). And this 3,* is preceded by the name obj,[b Zafarabad ` 
on & coin of.this very type, though not with all the marks 
described in thie paper, in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. ` 
Towards the end, lẹ is clear. This shows that the Maratha, mint 
Chandor was also known as Zafarabad.—P. L. G.] ` š 

4. IMO,IV, p. 347, Coin No. 5. 
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(ii) A flower like mark in the loop.of the letter = of 
the word o». Khare has given five forms -of this 
mark. But I could see only three on the present coins 
and only two of them (marks 4 and 5) are similar to his 
marks 5 and 1 respectively.. As such, our mark No.6 is 
quite new, which may be seen on coin, PI, XII, 14. 

(iii) Khare has described “a sword with its hilt 
downwards” as the mark in the loop of w of the word ist 
in the top line. On most of the coins, the portion having 
. this part of the legend is out of flan; on the few, where by 
chance any portion of this part of the legend survives, the 
mark is in most cases only partial As such, Khare 
was unable to visualise the correct form of this mark. This 
mark (No. 8) is fully punched on coin, Pl. XII 12. 

(iv) The fourth mark is visible to the right of < of the 
word ws. Two other marks Nos. 9 and 10) are 
found on the reverse of coins, Pl. XIf..15 and XIII. 1. These 
marks were not found by Khare on the coins examined by him. 

(v) A fifth mark (No. 12) appear to the left of ,2. What 
Khare thinks to bev of =, is, I think, the part of this 
mark, and what he took tc be *a flat curvature" just above the 
mint name, is really « of —,2. This is clear on coin PI. XIII. 2. 

The mark No. 7 on the obverse does not seem to have 
found any attention so far. It is seen over & of the word ë 
on coin No. 7. 


Il. Ankusi Rupee 


É Oboerse Reverse 
ceo» MC Noo 
y» $i ob LE 
us omyl Kiu 
X She vy 
$ &,) OUI. oe 


The legend and the mint mark (No. 11)—a goad in the 
loop of = of 4l» —are well known and need no comment. As 
regards the name of the mint, Xhare, while recording 
the results of his examination of the coins from Bhore State 
and Poona Court of Wards, has refuted the suggestions of 
Justice Ranade and Princep that these coins were struck at 
Wai and Poona. According to him, these coins bear the name 
Bagalkot. Of the fourteen coins of this typein the present 
hoard, the mint name is partly visible on only two (PI. XIII. 
3.4). So they are not very helpful in verification of 


— 





1, JNSI, Vol. IV, p. 73. 
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Khare's assertions. But five other coins of the same type in 
- the Indian Museum Cabinet, which Valentine has ascribed to 
Wai mint, throw considerable light on the problem.? The word 
8,3 can be made out from what is visible on one of them. 
These coins in all probability were issued from Poona mint. 
A careful study of the coin illustrated by Khare shows 
that what he has read as Bagalkot is really Abad Panah, i.e., 
Muhiabad Poona, Š : 


The Chandori rupees of the hoard are 20 to 22 mms. in 
size and 10-92 to 11:81 gms. in weight. Similarly, the 
Ankugi rupees are 22:32 to 21:59 mms. in size and 11-01 
to 11-23 gms. in weight. 


A few of these coins bear Nagari letters, such'as si, at, i 
and 7, counter-struck as Shroff marks. 








1. IMỌ, Vol. IV, p. 209 ; 


A MEDIEVAL COIN OF ARAKAN 
` ABDUL KARIM ° 


[P]. XIII] 


Jnanendra Barua, Asstt. Head Master, Ramu K. H. E. 
School, Chittagong, discovered a medieval Arakanese 
coin from Ramkot, half a mile away from the  head- 
quarters of the Police Station of Ramu in Chittagong 
district (East Pakistan), and kindly sent it to me for’ examina. , 
tion. “The place from where the: coin has, been discovered 
is of immense historical importance. The Arab geographers! 
of 8th to 10th centuries A. D. referred to the kingdom of 
Ruhmi (or Rahmi), which some scholars identify with Ramu 
in Chittagong district on the coast of the Bay of Bengal? 
The word Ramma found in.some works of Tibetan scholar 
Lama Taranath (born A. D. 1573), has been taken by some 
scholars to mean the kingdom of Ramu. But a careful 
examination of the passage in question shows that the word 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit word Ramya (beautiful) and 
does not stand for any kingdom. The passage is put below: f 

“Catigrama was an important city of Bengal in that 
early period. The country to the south of Tripura. and 
north of Rekhau (Arakan) was Ramma (Sanskrit Ramya), 
the land of the picturesque sceneries. It was the head- 
quarters of Buddhism after the decline ot Nalanda. In 
the city of Catigrdma or Catigas there was a large 

Buddhist monastery called Pandita-Vihara."* 


The Buddhist scholàr does hot seem to have been in 
confusion in the geographical location of Chittagong.' In 
another place he says, “To the south of Cátigrüma was the 
‘kingdom of Rekhan or Arakhan’’.® The statement goes 
against the suggestion that Ramma stood for Ramu or for 
any kingdom in between Chittagong and Arakan. But Ramu 
occupies a prominent place in the accounts of European 
travellers. Ralph Fitch joins Ramu (Rama of Fitch) with 
Recon (Arakan) in the same kingdom and places both 
under the Maghs. . Ralph Fitch also says that the 
Maghs were always at war with the king of Tippera, the 





l. Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, 
VolI,p.5. ' 


C£. IHQ, Vol. XVI, 1940, pp. 232.34. 
Ibid; 

JASB, 1898, p. 2t. 

. Ibid., p. 22. 


Qi = C» bo 
e v S 
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former. being in a stronger position “so that Chatigan or Porto 
Grande is often times under the king of Recon". According 
to Sebastian Manrique, Ramu was the headquarters of a 
governor of Arakan and travellers from Dianga (opposite 
modern Chittagong town) to Arakan by inland water-ways 
Had to pass through this town. Manrique himself enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Arakanese Governor Today, the local 
people callit Ramkot, reminiscent of the old traditions and 
ruins attached to it. 


We now describe the coin: . . (PL XII. 5) 


No. 1. Silver, size 1j", weight 156:8022 grains. 


Obverse: Within a double circle, the circles spanned 
by dots, bear the following legend in Burmese 
script: 


(cem 
qe? $$ 
eed 3 
MESSEES 


t9 


Translation : 


«963 (Burmese era=A. D. 1601), Lord- of the white 
elephant, Lord of men and land, Salim Shah." 


Reverse: Within circle, divided into two parts, upper 
part having Arabic script and lower part 
having Bengali script: 

Upper part: 
Ubi Vale 
. [correctly All cato ] 
| otal Sle ao 
if correctly Laws; the reading of Us‘l.is not clear.] 
olal SUL uL 





1. Early Travels in India, 1583-1619, edited by William Foster, Oxford 
University Press, 1921, p.. 26. i 

2. Travels of Sebastian Manrique, 1626-1643, Vol. I, Second Series Vol. 
LIX, Hakluyt Society, London, 1926, p. 94. š 
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Translation : 


“Salim. Shah, Lord of the white elephants and the 
just king." 


Lower part: 


TIS WHAT 
% at afer 
WE c 


Translation : 
“Lord of white elephants, Sri Sri Salim Shah" 


A. P. Phayre published a similar coin in the JASB, 1816, 
and called it the ‘oldest historical coin of Arakan'. He read the 
obverse but could not decipher the reverse and took it “to bear 
some unintelligible compound of Persian.and Nagri letters,”? 
But, as may bé found in the plate, the reverse is not at all 
unintelligible. The upper part of the reverse bears Arabic 
legend, though grammatically incorrect, but the lower portion 
bears in Bengali the king’s title both grammatically correct 
and intelligible, 


This coin reveals an important chapter of the relation 
between Bengal Sultans and Arakan Kings and the influence 
of the former over the latter. The Arakanese sources as 
examined by A.P. Phayre? and G. E. Harvey? reveal that, 
ousted by the Burmese king Meng Khamaung, the Arakanese 
king Meng Soamwun took shelter in the Bengal court in 
about A.D. 1404. The fugitive king remained there 
for a pretty long time till at last he got back his 
throne in A. D. 1430, with the help of the Bengal Sultan.’ 
Out of gratitude, the Arakanese king agreed to pay 
tribute to the Bengal Sultin?  The' restored king died soon 
‘after and the subordinate position of Arakan to Bengal also 
did not lastlong.! But from this time onward, the Muslim 
influence in Arakan was clearly manifested. The Arakanese 
kings not only copied the Bengal coin-type (as against their 
symbolical coins) but also began to take Muslim titles in 
addition to their own Buddhist names. The following is a 
list of Muslim titles held by the Arakanese kings Z 





JASB, 1846, p. 233. 

Phayre, History of Burma, London, ^. D. 1883. ` 

Harvey, History of Burma, Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 

Phayre, op. oit., p. 78; Harvey, op. cit, p. 139. 

. Phayre, op cit., p. 18. . : 

Ibid. 

Phayre, op. cit, p.173; Harvey, op. cit, p.140; JASB, 1846, 
pp. 232-234. 


Noa ero 
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. Buddhist name Muslim title Date 
1. Basawpyn - Kalima Shah 1459-1482 A. D. 
2. Meng-beng (Minbin) Sultaa ` ` 1531-1533 A. D. 
E Meng-Phalaung Sikandar Shah 1571-1593 A.D. 
4. Meng-Radja-gyi Salim Shah 1593-1612 A. D. 
3. Meng-kha-moung ‘Husain Shah 1612-1622 A. D. 


The coin under discussion is the one issued by No. 4. 
i.e. Meng-Radja-gyi in 1601. In the 17th century, the 
Arakanese court patronised the Bengali literature and two 
famous Bengali Muslim poets, Dawlat Qazi and Alawal, wrote 
their books from Arakan. From their writings we also 
know that: the Arakanese kings ‘appointed Muslim: officers, 
including ministers. The present coin therefore reveals one 
aspect of the relation between Bengal and Arakan and the 
influence of the former upon the latter. | 


RUPEES OF THE NAWABS OF ARCOT FROM MINTS 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONS CONTROLLED BY 
LOCAL GOVERNORS APPOINTED BY THE 
NAW ABS 


C. H. BIDDULPH 
[Pl. XIV] 


In my paper dealing with rupees of the European 
Companies and the Nawabs of Arcot in the Madras Presi- 
dency (J NSI, Vol. XXXI, p. 146-173) an attempt was made to 
describe the main type and also to account for certain rupees 
which appear to have been coined by the English East India 
Company and the Nawabs at Pondicherry. i 


. In the original paper it was qonsidered advisable to 
omit'descriptions of certain rupees, which owing to their 
rarity are seldom seen, although some of them have been 
described and illustrated in articles published in the Nuwmis- 
matic Supplements of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


These rupees have invariably been attributed — to 
Aurangzeb Alamgir I from certain less well known mints in 
the Madras Presidency and in a few instances, though the 
names of the mints have been read, difficulty has been 
experienced in identifying the towns to which they refer and 
their claim to have actually been Mughal mints. A few 
instances will be quoted where, although the name of the 
mint has been read on the coin, it was not possible to 
identify the town. In another instance, two coins have been 
illustrated, but it had not been possible at the time to read 
the names of mints. These occur in a paper entitled “Some 
Coins from the Limbdi Treasury" by G.P. Taylor, which 
appeared in the Numismatie Supplement, No. XIV, No. 84. 


' In the first instance, a reference was made to two rupees 
betring the mint name of Mahmudbandar of the year 


A.H. 1119, R.Y. 51 (Figs. 2 and 3. Pl. XXXV) and the author 
remarks: 


“Where this ‘Mahmud Bandar’ was situated is unknown 
to me." 
In a note in connection with- these coins he also states: 


“My cabinet has long held an Aurangzeb rupee of the 
regnal year 4(x) that was struck at ‘Islam Bandar’. This 
‘bandar’ too baffles me.” : : i 
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Again in the text of the same article, the author, when 
referring to two rupees which are illustrated on Plate XXXV, 
Nos. 4 and 5, states:  . f 


“Yet two other rupees, one dated 30-A.H. 1098, and the 
other 4 (X)-A.H. 1109, are of the ordinary type, but in each 
case I have failed to read the mint recorded. ` In the hope 
that some coin collector may be able to suggest a correct 
reading ‘of these names, the two reverses are shown as | 
figs. 4 and 5.” ‘ 


, The author has in, the same Numismatie Supplement, 
Article No. 85, in “A Post-script to the Article on Some Coins 
from the Limbdi Treasury," stated : 


“May Mahmud Bandar be Porto Novo on the Coro- 
mandel Coast? Only yesterday I had the good fortune here 
in Bombay to pick up a copy of that rare book, Alexander 
Hamilton's Mew Account of the Hast Indies (1727) and 
turning over its’ pages I hit upon the following relevant 
passage : 


‘The next place of commerce is Porto Novo, so called by 
the Portuguese, when the sea-coasts of India belonged to them ; 
but when Aurangzeb subdued Golcondah and the Portuguese 
affairs declined, the Mughal set. a ‘Fouzdar’ in it and gave 
it the name of Mahomet Bandar. The Europeans: generally 
called it by its first name and the natives by the last.’ si. 350).” 


Taylor, in an interesting article in — Numismatie 
Supplement, No. XXII, No. 104, has again furnished details 
which appear to supply an answer to his own query in 
connection with a rupee of Islam Bandar mint mentioned by 
him in his article in Numismatic Supplement, No. XIV, No. 84. 
As the information is from more than one source and the 
conclusion that this Islam Bandar may have: been the port 
from which the coin under reference originated is not 
definitely established, it may be better to reproduce extracts 
from the particulars furnished. 


“The Hijri: year is wanting but the regnal year 4X) 
determines the date of issue as falling between A. H. 1108 
and 1118 (A. D, 1696-1706)." 


“The location of Islam Bandar remained for long. a 
puzzling problem but we have, I think, at last arrived at its 
solution. In a recent letter, my kind friend, Mr. Henry 
Cousins, M. R. A. S., writes: 


‘I have an old native map of Bijapur City, just covered 
with marginal notes in Persian, which I have had translated. 
On it are scores of names of Muhallas and villages of 
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 Aurangzeb's time with their revenues. One of the entries 
is Islam Bandar, alias Rajapur. : 


‘I had better give you the translation of this part of 
the note which is a long one. It runs thus: 


. ‘The port Khal Bati (Bhatkal?) 7,000, the port Chapüul 
(Chaul ?) 15,000, the port Sank 10,000, the port Guwa 
(Goa) 37,000, which after a short time passed again into 
the possession of Christians. Islam Bandar, alias Rajapur, 
twenty gold dinars, port Sasti 10,000, port Kharapaltan 
5,000, port Harchari 5,000, port Satuli 3,500, port Muham- 
madabad, alias Shadut, 5,000, port Khabra 5,000." 


‘The Rajapur of this note is today the capital of the 
te’alluqa of the same name in the Ratnagiri collectorate. 
It stands at the head of a tidal creek, 30 miles south east 
of Ratnagiri town and about 15 miles from the sea.’ 

‘Mandelslo bears testimony to the importance of this 
place in his time- (1639). Speaking of Ceitapour (Jaitapur), 
the haven at the mouth of the creek, he declares : 

‘It is no doubt the best in’ all the’ coast for casting 
anchor, behind the island which shelters it, you need not 
fear being exposed to any wind’, and then adds—‘Three 
leagues thence lyes the city of Rasapour, which is one of 
the chiefest maritime cities of the Kingdom of Cuncan.' 
“Voyages and Travels by J. Albert Mandelslo, rendered 
into English by John Davies of Kidwelly (1662), p. 92.’ 


“Some ninety years later, ‘Captain’ Alexander Hamilton 
could write: : 

‘There is an excellent harbour for shipping 8 leagues 
to the southward: of Dabul (Dabhol) called Sanguseer 
(Sangameshvara) but the country about being inhabited by 
Raparees, it is not frequented, nor is Rajapore, about 7 
leagues to the southward of Sanguseer, tho' it has the 
conveniency of one of the best harbóurs in the world. (A 
New Account of the. East Indies by Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
(1727), Vol. I, p. 241) 


*Here in 1637 Courtens' Association settled an English | 
Agency and here too in 1670 Joseph Deslandes founded a 
factory in the interests of the French Company.’ a 


‘Vessels used to sail direct from Rajapur to Persia and 
Arabia and for this reason doubtless ‘that’ port received the 
name of Islam Bandar; just as Surat had come to be called 
Bandar Mubarak, ‘the blessed port’. Orme tells of Aurang- 
zeb’s rebellious son, the Sultan Akbar,- that he hired at 
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Rajapur a ship commanded by an Englishman named Bendal, 
and, as soon as the monsoon was changed in October, 
embarked on her for Muscat, arriving there ‘safely the 
following month. (Historical Fragments by Robert Orme, 
1808, p. 150) 


"It is interesting to note that at the period when. 
Islam Bandar mint was striking rupees in the name of 
Aurangzeb, (Cir. A.H. 1112), that monarch was campaigning 
in the neighbourhood of Rajapur.” 


"No express mention is made of the submission of 
Rajapur, but we may safely assume that this town, too, 
acknowledged, for a time at least, the sway of Aurangzeb,” 


. Taylor mentions another Rajapur on the Konkan 
Coast, but gives reasons why he does not consider it to 
have been Islam Bandar. As it would make this reference 
unduly lengthy, it is not being included. 


The claim of the West Coast Islam Bandar, . alias 
Rajapur, as the mint responsible for the rupee under 
discussion, requires examination before it can be accepted, 
as some of the arguments are not particularly convincing. 


The approximate date of the coin which has been deter- 
mined from the regnal year which is 4 (X' lies within the 
period A. H. 1108 and 1118 (A. D. 1696-1706) and this would 
seem to fit in with the Emperor’s movements in the area, as it 
is known that Aurangzeb was campaigning against the 
Marathas in the neighbourhood of Rajapur about the year 
A. H. 1112. There is however no mention of the submission of 
the town and it may not be safe to “assume that the town also 
acknowledged, for a time at least, the sway of Aurangzeb.” 
Even if it had been captured it would have been a place of 
much less importance at the beginning of the eightecnth 
century than it was earlier and there were many other 
ports on the coast which were being used more freely. This 
is confirmed by Captain Alexander Hamilton who.refers to it 
early in the eighteenth century as a port which was not 
frequented due to the undesirable inhabitants of the area. 


"The map in the possession of Henry Cousins, with its 
marginal notes in Persian, would appear to have-had the 
names of several muhallas and villages of Aurangzeb's ‘time 
with their revenues. The figures against each must be with re- 
ference to some monetary unit and if this is actually the case, 
the revenue of Islam Bandar, which is recorded as twenty gold 
dinars, would appear to be trivial Even supposing the 
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figures for the other places are quoted in rupees, the revenue 
of Islambandar would be so small that it need hardly have 
"been mentioned. : 


The necessity for a Mughal mint in an unimportant port 
has not been furnished and it is doubtful if hé did actually 
mint rupees at Islam Bandar. 


If Rajapur had been captured by Aurangzeb about the 
year A, H. 1112 (A. D. 1700), its original name must almost 
have been forgotten, as it is stated in Voyages and Travels 
by J. Albert Mandelslo that the town was called Rasapour 
about the year 1639. 


Again, from. The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and 
Asia, 1608-1667, Vol. V, which covers the period 1658-63, 
when he visited the West Coast of India, we find the port was 
known as Rajapore. His reference in this connection reads: 


*Rajapore near Vizapur (Bijapur) south of Dabhol, which 
is a small port on the coast, south of Bombay, Pon 173? 
(npprox.)"' 


It may be suggested that the best way to ensure an easy 
acceptance of the currency by local inhabitants would have 
been to use the name of Rajapur, rather than. to re-introduce 
its earlier Muslim name, although it can be understood that a 
Mughal ruler would prefer to re-introduce its earlier Muslim 
name if he did actually establish à settlement, with a mint, 
at this port. 2 i 


In the paper published in this Jona Vol. XXI, (p. 146- 
170) the precarious hold the Mughals had on South India at 
the end of Aurangzeb's reign has been mentioned. In many 
instances when territory was annexed the Mughal commander 
undertaking the operation appointed adminstrators to control 
the areas. Working under these ‘Subadars’ or ‘Nawabs’, 
were minor officials known as ‘Faujdars’ or ‘Qiladars' in charge 
of outlying areas. Almost without exception these local rulers |. 
were entrusted with the government and appeared to operate 
mints which issued coins, invariably following the pattern 
of Mughal coins and having the name of the reigning 
monarch incorporated in the inscriptions. 


C. J. Brown, writing on the “Coins of Suris and Mughals” 
in his: Coins of India, confirms the above. He states: 
“The great system. of coinage illustrated by the Mughals, 
operating over such wide territories, needed, as has been 
already remarked, a master hand to control it. With the 
dissensions which set in between rival claimants to the empire 


30 
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on the death of Aurangzeb, the controlling power was 
weakened. The diminished resources of his treasury compelled 
the emperor, Farrukhsiyar (A. D. 1713-19), to adopt the 
fatal policy of farming out the mints. ‘This gave the coup de 
gráce to the system, and henceforth, as will be related in the 
next chapter.we find independent, and semi-independent 
chiefs and states striking coins of their own, but always 
with the nominal consent of the Delhi emperor, and almost 
invariably in his name. Not until the nineteenth century 
was the Mughal style and superscription generally discarded." 


We are also quoting below from an article entitled *The 
History of the Madras Coast, 1680-1690" by Jadunath Sarcar, 
published in Phe Journal of Indian History, Vol. Ill. The article, 
discussing about the Mughal conquests in the Eastern Karnatik, 
also describes the earliest administrative arrangements in the 
area and furnishes evidence of the government at particular 
centres from which the rupees, which are the subject matter of 
this paper, originated. It would appear that the authority res- 
ponsible for their issue was the local commander, or admini- ` 
strator, in charge of a particular.area within the jurisdiction 
of the ‘Foujdar’ of the Karnatik, popularly referred to as the 
Nawab of Arcot after the year A. H. 1110 (A. D. 1698), when 
Daud Khan Pani was appointed by the TRECE Mughal 
Commander, Zulfiquar Khan. 


Mughal Penetration into the Eastern Karnatik, 1687 


Golconda fell on the 17th September, 1687 and the 
Mughal penetration of the Karnatik plains was imminent. Even ^ 
before the surrender of the Qutb Sbahi king and his citadel, 
Aurangzeb had been sending out his officers to take possession 
of its provinces. After the conquest, Aurangzeb wisely retained 
the former Qutb Shahi Officers at their respective forts [or 
some time. 


Muhammad lbiahim (created by him Mahabat Khan) was 
appointed Subadar of Haidarabad and the Khan's confidant, 
Muhammad Ali Beg (now entitled Ali Askar Khan) was 
nominated ‘Faujdar’ of the Karnatik, with Kadapa for his 
headquarters and subordinate ‘Qiladars’ and Magistrates under 
him, such as Fath Khan at Chingleput, Madana Ananta 
Pantulu at Conjeeveram and another Hindu at Punamalai. 
These officers submissively proclaimed Aurangzeb as their 


sovereign aid planted the Mughal flag Span their forts. 
(October, 1687). 


‘The Governor of Punamalai said that as the world 
turned round like 4 wheel he had beaten his drums and fired 
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his guns, for the victory which the mighty Alamgir had gained 
over his old master.’ (Orme’s Fragments ,"157) 


The Mughal soon changed his mind and considered it 
unwise to have the newly conquered territory in the hands of 
the servants of the fallen dynasty. They were therefore 
replaced by Mughal officers. Ruhullah Khan got the Subedari 
of Haidarabad, Quasim Khan supplanted Ali Askar and 
was directed to march to the Karnatik and conduct a vigo- 
rous war against the Maratha forces there. (January 1688) 


A small Mughal force reached Jinji country in the middle 
of November, 1687. (Madras Diary. 22nd Nov.) 


On the 24th December (1687), Arcot was captured by the 
Marathas and its governor and most of his infantry killed. 


On the 10th January (1688), Madana Ananta, the 
governor of that holy city (Conjeeveram) himself fled to Madras 
irom the plundering Marathas. , 


On the 11th January (1688), the Marathas burst into 
Conjeeveram, but this occupation was short-lived. - 


The Mughalarmy arrived at Conjeeveram on the 25th 
February, 1638 aud the Marathas evacuated the town at their 
approach. (Madras Diary. Z.S.; Orme is inaccurate; 
Keep. 260.) 


Zulfiquar Khan, the Supreme Mughal Commander, finally 
succeeded at the beginning of August, 1690 in reaching 
Conjeeveram and the environs of Jinji at the beginning of 
September, 1690. The Maratha ruler and his family left the 
fort and went further south in the Karnatik, nearer his ally, 
the Rajah of Tanjore.” 


From the Madras District Gazetteers—*South Arcot”, 
Vol. I, 1906, by W. Francis, we learn : 


“The fort at Gingee was finally captured in January, 
1698. Zulfiquar Khan found Gingee so unhealthy that in 
1716 he transferred his seat of government to Arcot." 


Daud Khan Pani was made Nawab of Arcot by Zulfiquar 
Khan in 1698. (BNJ, Vol. IX, 1913, “Dominions, Emblems 
& Coins of South Indian Dynasties” by Major R. P. Jackson) 


In cataloguing the coins from the Southern mints of 
the Nawabs of the Karnatik, it is proposed to furnish 
particulars available concerning the centres, with any in- 
formation connected with their establishment. The coins 


s 
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for each mint will be listed separately, followed by information 
it has been possible to obtain about the mint in question. 


j Our two most recent sources of information on the 
coinage of the Mughals must-be mentioned for their importance 
and help they afford to students interested in this period of 
Indian numismatics. The late H. Nelson Wright’s Catalogue 
‘of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Culeutta, Volume Ill, 
and. R. B. Whitehead’s Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. Il, are perhaps the finest 
examples of scholarly treatment of a difficult subject. Both 
works have been of considerable help while working on South 
Indian coins issued with, or without, the authority of the 
reigning Mughal in Delhi. 


Some of the European Trading Companies were guilty 
of issuing coinage without competent sanction to facilitate 
trade at their settlements and these coins usually followed 
the Mughal: pattern. This practice had existed trom A. D. 
1691, and even earlier, so far asthe English East India 
Company was concerned. i 


With the conquest of Golconda and Bijapur by Aurangzeb 
Alamgir I in A. D. 1687, local rulers were appointed to 
administer the areas annexed and these rulers and their sub- 
ordinates issued coinage with the approval of the Mughal 
and in his name. The dies for these early coins came 
originally from Delhi, but later coinage was from dies locally 
manufactured. Some of these smaller mints appear to have 
issued rupees for only a.few years, if we can judge by the 
number that have survived, but they have been included in 
one, or the other, of the two Catalogues mentioned as though 
issued by regular Mughal mints. This fact is mentioned 
not in criticism, but by way of explaining that with the lack 
of information regarding some of these rare specimens which 
occasionally found their way into collections in the North, 
or were reported oo, or published, by collectors from the 
South, it had to be assumed they had' been coined in 
southern mints established by Aurangzeb and his successors. 


In this article, an attempt is made to show that these local | ' 


rupees could not actually be Mughal coins. No attempt will 
be made to assign them, to particular rulers, as in this 
unsettled period, local rulers were replaced all too frequently. 
The only alternative is to attribute them to the Nizams of 
the Deccan and the Nawabs of the Karnatik, or Arcot, or 
the rulers under them, who had been appointed by the Mughal 
to administer the newly annexed territory in South India. 
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As the first article dealt with rupees of the Madras 
Presidency only, no attempt has been made to discuss rupees 
from local mints in the Nizam's dominion, the enquiry being 
confined to the rupees issued by the Nawabs of the Karnatik 
and their subordinates. din 


Kurapa, Kadapa (Cuddapah) 


(Situated about 130 miles north-west of Madras and 
100 miles from the coast ) 


AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I. (A. H. 1068-1118 (A. D. 1658-1707) 
A. Rupee. Date A. H. (?) R.Y. 37, Weight 175.5 grains, 
Diameter: 0.92 inches. 


Coin in the British Museum Collection (Pl, XIV. 4). 
B.B. Whitehead obtained the coin at Pathankot in the Punjab. 


R. P. Jackson, while discussing the South Indian Mints 
of the Mughal Emperors in his “Dominions, Emblems & 
Coins of South Indian Dynasties", (BNJ, Vol. IX, 1913), 
refers to à rupee of Cuddapah mint of Alamgir I issued in 
the 37th year of his reign. This would correspond with 
the year A. H. 1105 (A. D. 1693-94) It would appear that 
the coin referred to by Jackson is the one now in the 
British Museum. 


The Mughal penetration into the Karnatik commenced 
with the fall of the Golconda king in the year 1687 and 
we know that Ali Askar Khan was nominated ‘Faujdar’ of 
the Karnatik with Cuddapah for his headquarters Ali Askar 
Khan was relieved by Qasim Khan shortly after he had 
been made ‘Faujdar’ and the rupee under reference may 
possibly have 'been issued by Qasim Khan in the name of 
Aurangzeb Alamgir I. There appear to be no records of 
other denominations from the mint at Cuddapah, at this 
period, and it is doubtfulif the necessity did arise for more 
than what may be considered to be a token issue of rupees 
to mark the commencement of the Muslim administration in 
the area under the authority of the Nawabs of Arcot. 


C. R. Singhal (ZNSI, in his article “A unique Gold 
coin of the Nawabs of Cuddapah", Vol. XIV, pp. 113 
and 114 and Pl. V, 12) refers to a gold coin, similar 
in size and general appearance, but not in weight, to à South 
Indian Pagoda issued, he suggests, by Abdul Alam Khan, 
Nawab of Cuddapah, about the year A. D. 1755. The coin 
isin the name of Alamgir II, the Mughal Emperor of Delhi, 
and is dated A. H. 1170 (A. D. 1756) and on the reverse, has 
the mint name Sidhout, which is the headquarters of the 
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taluq of the same name in Cuddapah District. The weight 
of the coin is stated to be 43 grains. 


While this note deals essentially with rupees from mints 
of the Nawabs of Arcot, it is considered of interest to refer to 
this pagoda-like coin which was issued by a local Nawab 
about 70 years after the area was annexed by the Mughals 
and a ‘Foujdar’ of the Karnatik, with Cuddapah . as his 
headquarters, appointed. 


With the transfer of the headquarters of the Nawabs to 
Gingee, and later to Arcot, certain governors under the 
Nawabs would have issued coins to meet local requirements 
when the necessity arose and avoided criticism by issuing 
them in the name of the. Mughalin Delhi This gold coin 
may have been issued for this purpose, or to mark some 
special occasion, and this may account for its rarity. 


Kanji, Kinji (Canjeeveram) 


(The Headquarters of a Taluq of the same name in the 
Chingleput District of the Madras Presidency.) 


AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I. A. H. 1068-1118 (A. D. 1658-1707) 


1. A Rupee. Date. (?), R. Y. 30, Weight 178,0 grains, 
Diameter 70.88 inches; Mumismatie Supplement, 
No. 251: "Some rare coins found in the Central 
Provinces'' by M. A. Suboor. 


The regnal year in the text is 32, but is seen to be 30 in 
the illustration (Pl. 14, No. 3 in the Supplement referred to). 
The regnal year 30 would correspond with the year A.H. 
1099 (A. D. 1687/88), when Aurangzeb invaded the Karnatik. 


2. R Rupee Date A. H. 1106 (A.D. 1694/95), R. Y. 42, 
Weight 165.0 grains, Diameter 0.9 inches; 
Coin in the possession of P. Thorburn; the 
weight has not been checked and appears to be 
light. 


3. A Rupee. Date A. H. 1109 (A. D. 1697/98), R.Y. 4 (x), 
Weight 175.9 grains, Diameter 0.94 inches; ' 
Numismatic Supplement, No. xiv, No. 84: “Some 
Coins from the Limbdi Treasury". G.P. Taylor. 


Taylor failed to read the name of the mint, but on 
referring to the Plate, No. XXXV, and seeing the coin in the 
British Museum collection it is clear that the name is Kanji. 
This coin originally belonged: to Taylor and came to the 
British Museum through R. B. Whitehead. (Pl. XIV. 5) 
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The three coins referred to were probably issued by local 
rulers appointed by the Nawabs of the Karnatik.: The first 
‘Qiladar’ or Magistrate, at Kanji was Madana Ananta Pantulu, 
appointed in A. D. 1687. He should have been replaced by 
the Mughal ‘Foujdar’ Ali Mardan Khan, appointed in A. H, 
1102 (A. D. 1690), (Scott. ed. 1794, Vol. Il, p.76). Scott 
also refers to Kanji, or Kinji, as a fortified position of some 
importance, which was the headquarters of a ‘Foujdar’ or 
‘Ta’aluqdar’, in the 30th year of Aurangzeb's reign and that 
it was one of the seven chief worshipping places of the Hindus 
in India. I l : 


“The 30th year of Aurangzeb’s reign corresponds with the 
year A. H. 1099 (A. D. 1687/88) and the rupee with the 
R. Y. 30 should have been issued by the Hindu Madana 
Ananta Pantulu. . 


On referring to the extract from “The History of the 
Madras Coast, 1680-1690", furnished earlier in this note, we 
see that on the 10th January, 1688, Madana Ananta Pantulu, 
the governor of Conjeeveram, fled to Madras from the 
Marathas and the town was occupied by the latter the 
next day. The Mughal forces arrived at Canjeeveram on the 
25th February, 1688. (Madras Diary. Z.S.) The Marathas 
evacuated the town on their approach. Madana Ananta 
Pantulu could éither have been reinstated as governor in 
1688, until the year 1690, or replaced by some other governor , 
who would have carried on the administration until he, in 
turn, was replaced by Ali Mardan Khan in A.D. 1690. Itis 
also possible the military commander administered the area. 


Kecords exist which show that disorder and confusion 
continued in the area throughout 1689 and it was not until 
August, 1690 that Zulfiquar Khan and his forces again reached 
Conjeeveram and Ali Mardan Khan was appointed ‘Foujdar’. 
(Dil. ii. 98. b. Madras Diary. 1 and 22. Sept. 1690). i 


| Jinji (Gingee) 
(Eighty. miles south-west of Madras in the South Arcot 
District) 
AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I. A. H. 1068-1118 (A. D. 1658-1707). 


A Rupee. Date A. H. 1109 -(A. D. 1697/98, R.Y. 41, 
Weight 176:4 grains, Diameter 0:90 inches; 
Nunismatic Supplement, No. XIV, No. 84 : *'Some 
Coins from the Limbdi Treasury" by G.P. Taylor. 


`. 
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This coin originally belonged to Taylor and came 
to the British Museum Collection through R. B. Whitehead 
(Pl. XIV. 6). It could have been issued by- Kam Bakhsh, the | 
Emperor's son, or by Zulfiquar Khan, the Supreme Commander 
of the Mughal forces, in 1698. After the capture of the 
fortress in- January, 1698, Zulfiquar Khan appointed 
Daud Khan Pani, Nawab of Arcot, and it is also possible 
that either the Nawab, or his local governor, issued the rupee 
between January and July, 1698. 


In this connection, it is interesting to refer to a note by 
Taylor, quoting from Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. 


“In his History of the Mahrattas, Grant Duff tells at 
some length the story of the siege of Jinji. It appears that 
in A.D. 1693 the place was invested by the Mughal troops 
under the Prince Kam Bakhsh, but so languidly were opera- 
tions conducted that not till January, 1698 was the fortress 
carried by escalade. I 


The Jinji rupee.must have been issued from the mint 
but a few months after this success, for the year ol its issue, 
A.H. 1109, closed on July 9th, 1698." 


Mailapur (Mylapore) 


(Situated on the left bank of the river Adyar and forms 
with San Thomé a southern suburb of the town of Madras) ` 


AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I. A H. 1068-1118 (A.D. 1658-1707). 


1. & Rupee. Date (?), R. Y. 4(3, Mint Mailapur, 
Weight 177:0 grains, Diameter 0:90 inches ; 
Coin in the possession of P. Thorburn. It 
should have been issued between A.H. 1108 

and 1118 (A.D. 1696-1706). 

2. R Rupee. Date (2), R. Y. 4(x), Mint Mahilapur, 
Weight 174-9 grains, Diameter 0:90 inches. 

3. & Rupee. Date A.H. 1118 (A.D. 1706/7), R.Y. 50, Mint 

. Mailapur, Weight 176:4 grains, Diameter 

0:92 inches. 

4, R Rupee Date À H. 1118 (A.D. 1706/7), R.Y. 50, Mint 
Mailapur, Weight 171:9 grains, Diamete 
0:95 inches ; coin is worn I i 


The two rupees, items 2 and 3, are mentioned in Numis- 
matie Supplement, No. XIV, No. 84: "Some Coins from the 
Limbdi Treasury" by G. P. Taylór, 
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Tem 2 is similar ‘to jem las tegis ths period of issue,’ 
but the mint is Mallen whi must be an n earlier form of 
the name. 


"Coins Nos. 2 and 3 are illustrated (Pl. xiv. 7&8) ` 


Coins Nos. 2, 3 and 4 were'originally in Taylor's collec- 
tion and came to the British Museum Collection through . 
R. B. Whitehead.. 


5. R "Rupe. Date A. H. 1118 (A, D. 1706/7), RY. 51, 
ooo Aa - 'Mailapur. The Weight and Diameter are 
not furnished. Catalogue of Coins in the. 
. Punjab Museum, Lahore, by R. B. White: 

, bead, Vol. II, p. 262, Coin No. 1938. 


SHAH ae BAHADUR A. H. 1119-1121 (A, D. 1707- 1712) 


1 A Rupee. .Date A: H. 1120 (A. D. 1708j9), R. Y. 2, 
. "x Mint Mailapur, Weight 1750 grains, 
Diameter 0.94 inches ; Numismatic Supple- 
"ment, No. XXXIX, No. 251: “Some rare 

- coins found in the Central Provinces" 
` by M. A. Suboor. 


2. . R Rupee. Date A. H. 1120 (A. D. 1708/9), R: Y.2, 
p.e . Mint Mailapur, Weight. 175.8 grains, 
: _ Diameter 0.95 inches. p E 
3. & Rupee. Date A. H. 1122 (A. D. 1710111), R. Y. 4, 
ae Mint Mailapur, . Weight 173.5 grains, , 
Dinmeter 0,95 inches. Po eg 


`. 


` Coins 2 and. 3 -are in T British Museüm Collection. . `` 


They have not been illustrated in the plate accompanying this 
note. Detailed particulars . have only been furnished for: 
"rupees from this mint. A mohur of.Aurangzeb Alamgir I of 
„this mint with the date A: H. 1117, R. Y. 50 has been publi: 
shed in Numismatic Supplement, No. XLIII, No 301: “Rare 
- Mughal Coins in My Cabinet” by Vicaji. D. B. Taraporevala. 

Another móhur of Shah Alam Bahadur, dated A. H. 1121, 
R. Y. 2, is in the ‘British Museum Collection. In addition an 
half falus, or half paisa, of Aurangzeb, Alamgir, without-date, . ` 
or regnal year, has been published in Numismatic Supplement, 
No. XLII, No 284: “Notes où a Few Rae Indian. Coins" 
by P. Thorburn. : I i X Fe. 


When discussing coins of Mailapur mint in an ‘earlier 
account of the coinage of the East India Company, vide 
JNSI, XXI, it: had been suggested that they must 
have been: coined by the E CODE as 0st of the coins 


Mc 


` 
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` `. known at tbë time had dates after 1705. It was also pointed 


. out that the Company gained control of the area in 1705 and 
' that a mint had probably been established by them about that 

` date. Records exist which show the Nawabs had a mint at 

San Thomé and as San Thomé is adjacent to Mailapur, it is 

probable | the name of the mint used on the coinagé was Maila- 

. - pur. Itis also known that the mint at San Thomé was closed. 
by the Nawab Dost Ali (A.D, 1733-1740). 


: As particulars have since been obtained of coins cued in 
the name of Aurangzeb Alamgir, with regnal years in the, 
‘forties; vide items 1 and 2,it establishes the fact that the 
` Nawabs had their own mint at Mailapur prior - -to the occüpa- 
tion of the area by the East India Company in 1705 and that ` 
. the Nawabs continued to operate it until some: date between" 
the years A. D. 1733 and 1740. : ` 


' For the reasons stated it has to be aciho@ledged that 
the coins of Mailapur mint are correctly those of the Nawabs 
and not of tlie Company: 


Tiruvamur (Madras) : Arcot on the Coins ' I 
(A suburb of Madras, situated in the Chingleput District) 
SHAH ALAM II. A. H. 1173-1221 (A. D. 1759- 1806) 


1 A Rupee. Date (xxx)3, R. Y. 1 (x), - Weight 
E 174.2 grains,. . Diameter 0.90 inches.. E 


The regnal year. looks like 1t and there is a possibility 
that it could be read as 14. It ‘must however be a coin 
z of A. H. 1183 (A. D. 1769/70) and therefore of R. Nord 


; The coin is in the British Museum Collection: and is illus- 
trated (PI XIV, 9). The shape of. the letters in. the name of 
the mint is similar to what we see on the coins of, the Nawabs 
‘and they donot resemble the East India Company' S rupees, 
in this respect,.as stated by Taraporevala. 


4 & Rupee Date A.H. 1193 (A.D. 1779); R. Y. 19, 
Weight 175:0: grains, , Diameter 0°90 inches; 
Numismatic , Supplement, No. xliii, No. 301: “Rare 
Mughal . Coins in My Cabinet" by "Vicaji. D. B. 
Taraporevala, Plate HI, No. 6.. The: Writer does ` 
not refer to the unusual mint mark on the reverse 

- of thé coin. It is much clearer on this coin’ than 
on the specimen in the British Museuni Collection 
which has a 'shroff' matk: almost: covering it. The 


mark is Wr: 
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Both coins were ` próbably : issued by. Mapania Ali p 
(A.D. 1752-1795); - The Nawab moved from Arcot. to ‘Madras. 
on the 6th September, 1767, to'a -house acquired from his 
brother. (Love's Vestiges of Old’ Madras, Vol. Il, p. 611). 
The mint mark is unlike the normal trident, or r lotus, Seen 
on the coins from the mint -at Arcot. 


The writer of “Rare Mughal Coins in My Cabinet”, 
referred to above, is' probably the first person to publish 
these rupees. He says in his note; 


“The mint is certainly Arkat, being inscribed exactly as 
‘on the well known coins of Arkat of the East India Company. 
See, for example, BMC, 103, but it is different in having _ 
the -name Shah. Alam, ‘instead of Alamgir,, as on the BMC . 
coin, and in not’ having Shah Alam’s couplet as in the 
“Lucknow Museum Catalogue, coins Nos. 4519 and 4531,’ 


It is sugg ested that these. rupees are similar E the coins 
described by ‘the Dewan of the Nawab ‘in letter to. 
` Sir Walter Elliot (Coims of Southern. India hys ‘Sir Walter 
Elliot. Note on page 144), i in which he states: 


“The rupee struck ‘at Tiruvamür did not, bear the . ‘name, 2 


of that mint, but that of Arcot, and the Hindu mint officers, 
to distinguish them, added to the die a mark like that 
on their foreheads, probably the triple ‘nama’ ‘of the 
Sri Vaishnava sect.” wo we dm r* 


Pootamall: or Punamali 


denti about 13 -miles from Madras, in ME Chiigeput 
"District : 


AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I. A.H. 1068-1118 (A.D: 1658-1707) 


A Rupee. Date- A. H. 1112 (A. D. 1700/1), ^R. Y..44,. .. 

` . Weight 177-0 grains, Diameter 0°85 inches; ` 
Numismatic Supplement, ` No. xliii,. No. 306: . 
“Some Rare Mughal Coins” by, P. S. luem à 
Platei iv, No. 6. N = 


The author states in his motes “The ai: of thë coin: 
also resembles South Indian Coins of Aurangzeb." 


f Love, in his Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. II, <p. 312,- sees 
to a record . from the time of the Nawab Dost Ali (AD 1733- 
1740), which states that the mints at. San Thomé’ and 


Covelong. were- closed by the. Nawab and that he permitted "PM 


the transfer of the Pounamalai mint to Ct Where I 
gold mohurs and Arcot rupees were. sek 





VIS ur 
moa 
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" The rare oye as rupee, must have: bed: coined.’ at : 


‘the Nawab's- mint at this centre. : It is possible. the inint was 
‘ander. the control of his: local. *Oiladars". Or magistrates, 
_ during | the period .C. 1700 to ‘some  Yenr between, 1733; 
^; and. 1740. ` yi e ^ 


(M 


On refering: ‘to a the. exttact dio "The History "T the: 


ae Coast, 1680-1690", quoted earlier “in this nóte, we. u 
' see a Hindu was appointed,” in the’ first instáñce, in 1687 
^, at: Punamali and, it is possible he was réplaáced, shortly. after, 


«by a- Mughal officer as 'Aurángzeb. considered ;it unwise to: 
have newly. conquered: territory in the hands of ser vants, of "a. 
fallen dyfüasty^ 


It. has ` ‘not’ “Geen possible to illustráte the.. "rupee; ac 


." reference has however been given to, the article in the Numis-. 
matic: Sport in which it is described and. figured. ^ 


Islam Bandar (Cuddalore 9) ` s 


«The hiet town of the: taluq of : ‘the; same name and ‘the 
S headguärțeis of the’ South “Arcot District... It is situated on 
- thè coast about 127 miles south of Madras.) : 


^ AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I AH. 1068- 1118 (A. D, 1658- 1707) . 
OA R. "Rupee; ‘Date (ey, R` Y. 4. QU: Weight. 178-2: grains, 


P on WE S s ou Diameter 0:9 inches; Numismatic ` Supplement. E 


roe 5 xiv, No. 84:. “Some. Coins .from the . Limbdi i 
S0 Treasury: by er Taylor. P. aima Que 


j Tri note ^ L of his. iHe, Taylor’ iiss ‘to. a rupee of . 


E Y.A(x) id his collection which baffled him: .In a subse- -` 
. ` quent article; quoted earlier in the“text, he furnished parti- 
I E cülars which’ he considered established that Islam Bandar was 


“a port on the West Coast of India... For the reasons. stated 


^ d me"at the end of this note,there would seem to be some 


: doubt regarding: this-West Coast port actually being. sufficiently 


; important ‘and, I hope. to furnish reasons for.suggestihg it may, 


'be Cuddalore; a port on the East Coast, when discussing this 
' port and Porto Novo.. 


The rupéé under teference i is now in the British Museum ' 
"Collection: .and came: to the ' ‘collection through: R. B. ` 


Whitehead (Pl, XIV. 10). The regiial year 4(X) determines the P 


‘date of ‘issue as d between- Ae H. 1108 and 1118 (As D.. ` 
1696- 1706)... ` ; 


(C 


"Probably issued bile a I commander, or governor, under : 
the Nawab, oF the Barat. ; 
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Mahmud Bandar (Porto Novo) 


(Situated about 18 miles south of Cuddalore in the South ' 
Arcot District) “` L5 » : 


AURANGZEB ALAMGIR I, -A. H. 1068-1118 (A. D. 1658-1707) .- 


A Rupee. Date A. H.-1119 (A.D. 1707/8), R.-Y. 51, 

: Weight 176.2 grains, Diameter 0.95. inches. 

A Rupee. Date A.H. 1119 (A. D. 1707/8),  R. Y. 51, 
I Weight 178.5 grains, Diameter 1.00 inches. : 


Numismatie Supplement, No. xiv, No. 84: “Some Coins 
from the Limbdi Treasury’ by G.P. Taylor,. Plate xxxv, 
Figs. 2 and 3.. 0 7°... "E Sem. tt t. 

Taylor, in his original article, Was unable to decide 
where Mahmud Bandar was situated, but in a subséquent 
note did in fact show that it was Porto Novo. 


Both coins are in the British Museum Collection and. 
came to the collection through R. B. Whitehead. They are ° 
both illustrated (Pl, XIV. 11 & 12) to leave no doubt about. 
the name of the "mint: being Mahmud Bandar. Taylor's 

: identifications of Mahmud Bandar as Porto Novo is confirmed 
by a reference in “The.History of the Madras Coast 1680- 
1690”, page 65, by Jadunath Sarcar. COEM 

"The great Sivaji in his expedition of A. D.-1677-78 had 
. conquered the Bijapuri Karnatik from the Palar to the- 
Kolerun (Coleroón) river." Over this vast territory he placed 
-Raghunath Narayan Hanumante as Viceroy, with Jinji for his 
seat of government and subordinate governors under him at , 

. Kunimedu (13 miles north of Pondicherry) aid Mahmudi 
Bandar (Porto Novo)." I ; e "€ 


.; , Another reference to the port by an almost. similar name 
is found'in an Illustrated Guide to the South Indian Railway, 
page 43, where it is stated that Porto was known by the 


-names Parangipett and Muhammad Bunder. 


Love's Vestiges of Old Madras, Vol. I, p. 517, has a 
‘further reference and in it both Cuddalore and Porto Novo 
are referred to by their Muhammadan names. ' i DN 


"In return for this and a further supply of ammunition, 
Zulfikar Khan sent the president a ‘Cowle’ confirming the ' 
existing grants for the fort snd factory of Chinapatam, the 
factories ‘of Masulipatam, Madapollam and Vizagapatam and 
the settlements and factories of Tevanapatam (Fort St. David), 
Islamabad (Cuddalore) and Mahmud Bandar (Porto Novo)." 
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Cuddalore and Porto Novo must both have been occupied 
.by the Mughals at the time of their conquest of the Eastern 
Karnatik in the year A.D. 1687. "There are indications that 
` in the disturbéd state of the country in the years 1688 and I 
. 1689, some towns changed hands. and were occupied, by the ` 
`, Marathas for short.périods. Mention is made of'an attempt,. 


in 1688, by Ibrahim Khan Lodi, the son of Sher Khan,.the . . 


late’ Bijapur’ Governor of .Valikandapuram, to take Cuddalore : 
from the Marathas; but, it is understood, nothing came of it. 
. (“History of the Madras Coast, 1680-1690”, p. 71). 


QS The Mughal forces, however, once more Gccupied almost .- 
the whole ofthe Karnatik by.the year 1690, Gingee being: 
. ` the only fortress” which still had a Maratha force i in occupation 
:and. offered: resistance until January 1698, when it was 
captured by Zulfigar Khan.’ 


From Love's reference’ it is. known that Cuddaloie 
was called Islamabad at -this time and the. English 


. East India, Company had a fortress at the north of the ` 


river which was known ‘as Tevanapatam (Fort “St. David). 
- On the ‘opposite bank of the river was the' old. port 
-with its collection ‘of houses, warehouses and an old’ 
. wharf at which:small sailing ships could load and unload.’ 
This locality; which is some miles from the cèntre of the town, . 
is known even to this day as. Cuddalore Bandar; and ‘was 
possibly referred to as Islaribandar at the end of the 17th, 
and early in the 18th centuries to distinguish it from the town `: 
. of Islamabad and Tevanapatam (Fort St. David)- situated 
on the opposite bank of the river.: It is presumed the port: 
Islambandar belonged to the Nawabs at this time, This 
` assumption: may not be` correct and Islambandar may 
have been the Muhammadan name for some other port 
, on this coast ‘during the period of the Mughal occupation. 
Ports such as Negapatam, Nagore, or Masulipatam, . which 
were originally known as Bandar are possible alternatives. 
The name Bandar is seen on the reverse of the falus and 
half falus in the name of Aurangzeb Alamgir, of: "Masulipatam 
mint, together with-its later name of Machlipatam.: 


R.B: Whitehead, in his Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Mu-. 
seum, Lahore, Volume II, p. xl of the Introduction, refers to some `. 
uncertainty: regarding the place designated by the name of 
Islamabad and points out that Chittagong was renamed. 


` Islamabad in A. H. 1076 (A. D. 1665) on the Mughal conquest ae 


of Arakan. He also mentions the-same name was given to. 


‘two captured fortsin the Province of, Aurangabad and that © "- 


Mathura appears on the coins of Shah Alam II with. its: 
Muhammadan equivalent of Islamabad. i | 
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The three isismibuds: whichis are EH away from the 
coast, Cannot be connected in any way with the Islambandar 
on the rupee under reference. Whitehead does suggest 
that Islamabad of Aurangzeb’s currency was Chittagong 


and this may. explain the use of Islambandar for Cuddalore. 


on coins which were issued in the period A. H. 1108-1118 
(A. D. 1696-1707). 


Sikakul, Srikakulam, or Chicacole f 


(& town on thé coast of the modern Ganjam District, 
situated about four miles from the sea on the Nagavali River) 


“AHMAD SHAH BAHADUR. A. H. 1161: 1167 (A. D. 1748-1754) 


‘A Rupee. Date A.H. 116(X) R. Y. 2. M. M. . No. 58 
(in Whitehead" s Catalogue). 


The coin under reference is illustrated and described 


in The Aag of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 


Vol. Il, by, R. B. Whitehead; vide page 356 and Pl. xvi. 


It has been published in NS, XV, and has again been 
referred to by R. P..Jackson in his paper “The Dominions, 
Emblems and Coins of the South Indian Dynasties”, in -the 
_ BNJ, Vol. IX, 1913. 


Two other coins from this mint are known. They are 


both mohurs and are.in the British Museum Collection and 


come to it from the collection of R. B. Whitehead. 
SHAH ALAM BAHADUR A. H. 1119-1124 (A. D. 1707-1724). 
A7 Mohur. Date(?) R. Y. 4, Diameter 0.95 inches. 

` This should have been issued in A. H. 1123 (A. D. i711). 
. FARRUKHSIYAR. A. H. 1124-1131 (A. D. 1713-1719). 


AJ Mohur. Date. A. H. 1124 (A. D. 1712), R. Y. 2, 

po Diameter 0.95 inches. 

I ; : ` 

Chicacole was an important port in the territory of the 
Golconda kings and a reference from Thevenot, part III, 
p. 106, is quoted from note 3 on page 124 of A.: Geographical 


Account ‘of Counties round’ the Bay of Bengal, 1669-1679 


by Thomas Bowrey. 


“From Binlipatám to. Cicacola, it is fifteen hours travel- 
ling by land, :and this is the.last town oy the kingdom of 
Golconda, on the side of Bengala,” i i 
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"We are also ‘told: by Thomas Bowrey, vide page- 124 i eie 
of his ` book, .quoted' above, that Chicacole is the most : CE 
‘famous town and port of the Golconda king and that ;. 
. it was .the residence of Sr..Larskare, (Sar-ilaskar, or. . 
` Sarlashkar) the uae l. ee ‘viceroy, ‘and head. °y“ 
` of the forces, 


i 


In note.3, on . page 1d, we ii have the remarks of Á 


Pringle, ; yide his note 55, p. 137, which teads + 


“Checracell (Srikakulam. pop : Chicacole), a ‘town on the f 
coast of thé ‘modern. Ganjam District,’ situated about four i 
miles from the sea on the Nagavali River, and at one. time : 


the headquarters of the “Faujdar’ of Golconda.” 


. From these references we assume that Ghichesle, dud the" 
territory in the immediate vicinity was administered. by a, 
representative of the kings of:Golconda before they were 


' suppressed by Aurangzeb Alamgir in A. D. 1687.. It may . . 
‘also -be assumed that after the Mughal conquest, it was 
‘administered in like manner by a foujdar, or vicéeroy,of the ` 
. Nawab of the Karnatik into whose territory the port would 


have been incorporated. “Support for this suggestion is found 


in a quotation, note 3, pages 124 and.125, of Thomas Bowrey's 


Geographical Account, ‘where he alludes to & reference made. 
by Alexander Hamilton ‘in his A new Account. 9f the Bast 


- Indies (1727), Volume I, page 371: 


- “The Nabob, or Viceroy, of Chormondel, who resides at 


| -Chickacul, and who: superintends that country for. the . 


` Mughal...... 


This remark almost: certainly eters to the loo ruler at; 


‘Chicacole about the year 1727 when Hamilton. wrote his 


`: account and he’ could only have been one of the Nawab's 


representatives at this date. ' It would therefore appear to be. 


` Correct to assume that both the, gold’ mohurs of A. D. 1711 


à 
` 


IP 


and 1712 and ‘the; single rupee of, the year A.. H. 1162 (?). . , 


(A. D..1748/49) and R. Y. 2 of Ahmad Shah Bahadur were. 


. coins issued by the Nawab's representative and that no 
Mughal's mint was in operation at.this port at this late date. 


S. H. Hodivala, i in his paper on *The Gulkonda Rupees 


“of Shah Jahan” “in the, Numismatic: Supplement, No. XX VIL. 


No. 168, refers to the undertaking given: by the king or: 


u^ ‘Golconda’ to’ Shah Jahan regarding the, coinage of gold: anc 


silver in his ‘territory. . Hodivala alio mentions“ the original 
dies should’ have come from Delhi, ‘but that they mus: 


‘subsequently have been: cut ‘by South Indian craftsmen. E 
seems: unlikely the Mughals would, have established a min: 


“at Golconda, atter Aurangzeb b Alamgir conquered the territory 


. 
` 
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in A. D. 1687, when the arrangement made by Shah Jahan 
in A. H. 1045 (A. D. 1635) had operated “u u L from 
an earlier date. 


In order to make ibis note more complete, - the reference 
from Hodivàla is quoted as it proves that Shah Jahan 
was not actually concerned in a mint of his own in Golconda 
territory and was content to let the king of Golconda operate . 
his own with: Shah Jahan’s name on the coins. 


“The red money and the white (gold and silver) will 
always be stamped with the auspicious coin-legend which has 
been engraved and:sent to me from the Court which is the 
Asylum of the Universe.” (Bibliotheca Indica, Text Vol, 1, 
Part II, p. 178) 


The ‘Ahdnameh’, or treaty itself is afterwards quoted. and 
there also we find Shah Jahan saying about Qutb-ul-Mulk. 


“And (Qutb-ul- Mulk) has promised that the faces of 
dirhams and the dinars (silver ` money and gold money) shall 
be adorned with our auspicious coin legend and that in all 
parts of his kingdom, the Kutba shall be read in, and money 
dis with, our auspicious name.” (Bibliotheca Indica, Text 
Vol. I, Part II, pp. 210-211) / 


Shah ‘Jahan obtained both these concessions from 
Abdullah in A. H. 1045.and not A. H. 1067. ` : 


I must thank John Walker, Keeper of Coins and 
Medals at the British Museum, for permission to publish the 
- coins which-form the subject matter of this paper which are: 
in the National Collection, as also for his help in the 
preparation of the casts of the coins referred. to in the text and 


illustrated in the Pinte 
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TWO NOTES ON ASAF JAHI COINAGE 
DINKAR RAO 


[PI. XIII] 


1. A Rare Quarter Anna 


The Asaf Jahi Dynasty ruled over Hyderabad, State. 
from 1724 to 1948 A.D, The founder of the dynasty was: 
Nawab Mir Qamruddin Ali Khan Asaf Jah I, who was 
Subedar of the Deccan under the Moghul. Emperors of Delhi. 
His successors, one after the other, were Nizam Ali Khan 
Asaf Jah IL, Sikandar Jah Asaf Jah IIL, Nasiruddowlah 
Asaf Jah IV. and Afzal'ud-Dowlah Asaf Jah V. (who had 
attained certain degree of indepéndence in their own regions), 
issued coins, in the names of thcir suzetain and contemporary 
Moghul Emperors, from Farkhunda-Buniyad (Hyderabad) 
Mint, with the initial letter of their names imprinted on 
' them, which was their only distinguishing factor. After the 
Mutiny of 1857 and fall of Moghul Empire, Nawab Afzal-ud- 
Dowlah Asaf Jah V, began to strike coins independently 
` with his dynastic name and title “Asaf Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur” on them and added the initial letter of ais 
name, ‘!’ before the word ‘Bahadur’. Thus, there are two 
types of coins of Asaf Jah V. Afterwards, his son, Nawab 
Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, Asaf Jah. VL, continued this type 
of coinage: with the initial letter of his mame, fe’ in place 
. of ‘P’, These were all hand-minted coins with denomi- 

nations up to one anna in silver. R. G. Gyani had published 
. some of them in the Numismatic Supplement.’ 


Later, his machine-made coins, known as ‘Charkhi’ 
type were introduceé in gold, silver and topper. These were 
continued to be minted simultaneously with the previcus 
hand-made coins till 1321. A.H. In 1322 A.H. his Charminar 
type of coins were put in circulation, which was copisd 
by his successor, Nawab Mir Osman Ali Khan, Asaf Jah VII, 
last ruler of the Asaf Jahi Dynasty. While the former 
used the initial letter of his name ‘p’ on Charminar coins, 
the letter's initial used was ‘¢’. 


The copper coins of Charkhi 'type are scarce. P.S. 
Taraporewala had published three denominations of this , 
type of copper coins (half-anna, two pice and one pice) in 
this Journal? bearing dates 1312 and 1316 A.H.. 


s 





1. XLVI (336), p. 99. 
2, JNSI., Vol, V, part 1, page 83-84, 
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I have a quarter anna coin of. Charkhi type with the date 

1301 H. clearly visible on it, the description of which is 

given below: Ax 

Metal : Copper ; Shape: Round ; Weight : 167 grs; Size. 1:0”, 

Legend . TAE š 


r 


Obverse Reverse | 
saol > ar 
EN um “Š 
) aif 3 eli Baka 5 

` ppe] 4&——- i “abt ysis 


(P1. XIII. 13) 


It is evident from the ‘date on this coin that it was 
minted in 1301 A. H. perhaps in imitation of the British 
India quarter-anna coins, which were then in vogue. 
While the quarter-anna of British India was equivalent to 
one pice (4 pice to an anna) and convenient for: usage, 
this quarter anna of Hyderabad State, being of fractional 
value of 14 pice (6 pice to an anna) might not have, been 
considered convehient to the public at large, for lesser 
monetary transactions. Further, the quarter anna of British 
India weighed only 70 grs., whereas this quarter anna weighs 
167 grs, about 2 times more. It is, therefore, probable 
that this quarter anna coin, after being struck, was not 
finally approved, being  uneconomical to Government on 
account of its heavier weight of copper and inconvenient to 
the public due to its fractional value. Perhaps, in view of 
this inconvenience, the idea of introducing quarter anna coins 
in the State was dropped for ever, as this denomination 
was never minted as long ¿as the Hyderabad State URIEBCY 
was a legel tender in the State. 


According to P. S. Taraporewala, half-anna coins of this. 
Charkhi type (of nearly the same weight as my quarter 
anna) were introduced in:1312 H. and were shortly afterwards 
withdrawn from circulation, since they were likely to be 
passed as silver coins by silver-plating them, as the dies for 
silver and copper coin were the same. In 1316 H. they were 
again put in circulation but were withdrawn soon, being 
unsafe. However, Charkhi type coins—rupees and its 
denominations in silver; were minted from 1312 to 1318 
A.H. and they were in circulation till 1321 A.H. along with 
the.previous hand-minted Chalni coins. ' 


Considering all the above facts, this quarter-anna.: 
copper coin, dated 1301 A.H, is the earliest machine-* 
made coin of the Asaf Jahi Dynasty, perhaps minted.as an 
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periment. during the reign of Nawab Mir Melibub Ali Khan 
. Asaf Jahi VI. : l 


2. One Anna Silver Coin. 


One anna silver ‘coins. were struck during the 
reign of Nawab Mir Mahbub Ali Khan Bahadur, Asaf Jah VI, 
who ruled over Hyderabad State from 1285 to 1329 H.I: 
"These coins are hand-minted, tiny silver pieces; exact imita- 
tions of the one-anna silver coins of the Moghul Emperor 
Aurangazeb. i 


; Three types of silver coins were struck during the reign 
of Asaf Jah VI.—firstly, chalani type (hand-minted), thereafter 
charkhi type (early machine-made) and lastly Charminar type. 
One anna coins in silver were of the chalani type oniy. 
This denomination in silver was not struck in the latter two 
types of machine-made.coins. 


I have this one-anna silver coin of Asaf-Jah VI., dated 
1300 H., in my collection. Its description is given below: 


. Metal: Silver; Shape: Round ; Size: 0:3"; . Weight : 9:5 Gs. | 


Obverse Reverse 
dabo i epla 
Sls co] hehe 
PUY Aa] lad SU) Bad gla 
+ [pet [56] sa] 


f (PI. XIIL. 14) 

It is a beautiful tiny silver piece with clear legend aad ` 
date 1300 H. readable. on it. It is said that these small 
silver coins were struck, specially for the purpose of giving 
alms to beggars, on festive and ceremonials occasions by the 


ruler and nobility in. those days and were seldom used {or 
‘monetary transactions, : I 


MISCELLANEA 
à | 
COINS OF KING SATAVAHANA 


Publishing a coin of king Satavahana from the valuable 
cabinet of Hurmuz Kaus, V. V. Mirashi has suggested 
that the square potin coins number 5 and 6 of Rapson’s 
Catalogue, which are taken as issued by a king of the name of 
Satakarni, and the round potin coin No..1 which shows the , 
name Sata may be taken as issued by Satavahana himself 
who was the originator of the house. This suggestion has . 
neither been supported nor controverted so far. In this 
note, I propose to examine it, as it has a great bearing on the: 
history of the Satavahana house. ` f 

Mirashi describes his coin as follows : : 


Obverse : Elephant standing to r., with trunk upraised ; 
in front, a peculiar symbol consisting of two 
flattened circles on a vertical line ; above, 
triangle-headed standard with a cross-bar. 


Reverse: Ujjain symbol,each orb of which contains a 
- pellet within two circles ; in two upper corners 
outside this symbol, the same peculiar symbol 
` as on obverse, and on the third side, a Svastika 
with ends turned in the reverse diréction ; a 

partially cut Mandipada in upper 1. corner. 


This is a square copper coin. The legend on this coin 
is Raino Sivi-Szdavahanasa (for Satavahanasa); and from 
this we know that this king issued coins with the elephant 
on one and the Ujjain symbol on the other side. The 
same. symbols we notice also on No. 7 of Rapson's 
Catalogue; its metal and shape too are the same as of 
Mirashi’s coin. ‘The tree-in-railing and the other symbols | 
which appear on this coin may be taken as additional features, 
not appearing on Mirashi’s coin. This tends to show that 
this coin too may have borne out the name of Sátaváhana in 
the legend, which has disappeared leaving traces, the coin 
being worn. "E fo 54 - 


Taking the case of coins number 5; and 6 of Rapson's 
Catalogue, we.find on them the same characteristic features of 
the figure of an elephant and the Ujjain symbol, which, from 








1. Above, VII, p. 3. 
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a study of all the known coins of the type, appear to be the 

necessary elements of the coins of king Sdtavahana, others 

like the Svastika or the triangle-headed standard, appearing as 

only additional accompaniments. Thus we may distinguish 

the two kinds of symbols appearing on this type’ of coins;: 
they may be mentioned as follows:  . 


Characteristic Features : ! I 
Obverse: Tree-in-railing ; on r., Ujjain symbol (simple 
. Or ornamental) ; double line border, . 


Reverse: Elephant, with trunk upraised, walking to r. 
° orl; inscription ; double line border. 


Accidental : i 
On obverse, crescent (above Ujjain symbol), 
JVandipada, rayed sun. On reverse, triangle- 


headed symbol, line of fishes and Svastika 
arranged alternately. ; 


Studying all these coins together, we find that on No. 5- 
and 6 of Rapson's Catalogue, the crescent above the Ujjain 
symbol appears faintly and the rayed sun may be out of the 
flan on the former and so the Wandipada on the latter. As 

‘stated above, No. 7 is worn and the photograph shows traces 
of the same symbols as to be found on coins of this king. It, ' 
‘however, shows the elephant walking to right, as on Mirashi’s 
coin, , which shows: the triangle-headed symbol not near the 
feet of the elephant but on its back and’on which the 
Wandipada too has changed place ; instead of at the bottom, ‘it 
appears. on the top. The Ujjain symbol assumes an orna- 
mental form, nnd the symbols in its angles may be taken to be 
additional. The tree on the leftof the Ujjain symbol has 
either disappéared or was not intended. The elephant on this 
. coin does not show the feet clearly and completely, and in 
the light of the facts before us, it may be taken as walking 
and not standing, as taken by Mirashi. The double line 
borders too may be taken as out of the flan on all'sides, as on 
some sides on the coins of Rapson’s Catalogue. 


Thus all these four coins! appear to have been issued by 
the same ruler. whose name was Satavahana, the potin coins 
showing the elephant to left and the copper ones showing the 
same to right, with minor variations, as noted above. 


H. V. TRIVEDI 


1. Cf. Rapson's Catalogue, No. 1, 5-6 & 7. On No. 7, the letter on the 
top-corner may bave been ta or da, which is followed by a faint but 
complete va; and the letter between va and na appears to be Aa. 
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SOME INTERESTING COPPER COINS FROM KAUSAMBI 


(Pl. X] 


While examining the copper coins in the coin cabinet 
` of the Allahabad Museum, .I discovered some very interesting 
. coins of Kaugambi. The Late Professor A. S. Altekar and 
. other scholars have already published some rare coins from the 
aforesaid site in the past. I describe below a few new types: 


l. A COUNTER-STRUCK COIN OF AGNIMITRA. . (Pl X. 9) 
.. Bronze, round, diam. 0.8”, weight 7:062 grammes. 


Obverse : Counter-struck JVandipada inside a rectan- 
gular incuse. Below, legend (gi ma ta sa). 


‘Reverse: Bull standing to right before a mountain 
surmounted by Triratna. Ujjain symbol 
above bull. 


Allan has published only two coins of Agnimitra? 
from Kaugambi. None of these is counterstruck -in this 
manner on the obverse with legend below it. There is, 
however, one counter-struck coin with Trisila or Nandipada 
symbol below the bull on the reverse, which Allan incorrectly 
took as the obverse side of the coin? Counter-struck coins of 
Agnimitra do not bear legend below this symbol. Therefore, 
the present coin is definitely a new one. 

The symbols, . tree-in-railing and jaya dhvaja, are absent 
in this coin though they are seen on the coins ,of Agnimitra 
published earlier. . 


2. INSCRIBED COIN OF BRIHASPATIMITRA II. (PI. x. 10) ` 


Copper, oval, diam. 0.5" or 0.6", weight 1:990 grammes. 
` Obverse: ‘Tree-in-railing on the right. Ujjain symbol 
i -on the left. Below, legend (Ba ha sa ta mi...). 
Reverse: Bull standing to right. Ujjain symbol above 
haunch. 


In the present specimen two points are worth ar r . 


Firstly, itis smallin size and thin in texture. Secondly, 
the symbol mountain, topped by a Triratna, which occurs on 
certain published coins of this ruler is not seen in the 
present specimen. It may be observed that no coins of thinnér 
variety were in the knowledge of Allan. On the obverse 
side of this coin occur only the tree-in-railing and. Ujjain 
symbols. Symbols like jaya dhvaja, Triratna and a wavy 





1. BMC, pp. 153, P]. “KX, 5. and XXVIII, 15: 
2. BMO, » pp. 163, No. 34, Pl. X, 95. , 


EI 
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line are absent in this coin and so it is a new variety of coin 
. Issued by Brihaspatimitra II, 


3. COINS OF JETHA MITRA, "^ f (PI. X. 11) 


(a). Copper; round, diam. 0.5", weight, 1:260 grammes. 


Obverse: Legend jathama in the centre. Ujjain symbol . 
-on the left. Tree-in-railing on the right. 


Reverse : Obliterated. 


No coin of this size has been noticed previously and no 
published coin of Jetha Mitra also cóntains Ujjain symbol 
accompanied by a tree-in-railing on the same sids. 


(b) Larger variety (Pl. X. 12) 


Copper, round, diam. 0.7", weight 5:765 grammes. 


. Obverse: Above, legend thamata. Below, jaya dhvaja 
in railing on the left. Svastika on the right 
with a dot below. : 


Reverse: Bull to left mounting a hil with raised 
tail. 


So far no coins of Jetha Mitra having.such symbols on 
the obverse have come to light. 


. Only three coins of the above ruler have been published. 
by Allan! but they are different from the ccins described ` 
above. Altekar has published one coin? of this ruler having - 
V-topped banner ‘and Ujjain symbol on the obverse and 
' tree-in-railing on the reverse. Thus the coin described above 
is of a different type. . 


4. COIN WiTH THE LEGEND MAHARAJASA. (Pl. X. 13) 


Copper, round (irregular); diam. 0.27, weight 2:647 
grammes... . A 


Obverse: Mountain on the left. . Tree-in-railing on the 
I ‘right. Below, legend maharajasa. 
Reverse: Bull to left at the top. Before him taurine 
` symbol held by a human figure. Other 
symbols indistinct. 


Three specimens, including one described above, are in 
the museum cabinet. The other two coins have a crude 
figure of bull on the reverse. These coins. supply letter ma 





1. BMO, pp. 154, PI; XX, 7, 8 and 9. is 
9. JNSI, Vol. VIII, Part 1, pp. 12, Pl. 1A, 9. 
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' which is missing in .the above described specimen: ‘No 
coins of Mahatajasa or ‘Madarajasa from Kaugambi have so 
far come to light. These coins belong to some new ruler 
of Kaugambi. 


5. (UNIDENTIFIED COIN). . (Pl. X. 14) 
Bronze, rectangular, size 0.7" x0.5", weight 5.740 
grammes. 


Obverse: Traces of legend (Raja) at the top. Indistinct- 

I ` symbols in the centre. Below two letters 
(Ayga or Ayu ?). Highly corroded. ` 

Reverse: Obliterated. MEC" 

` This coin may be attributed to some ruler named Raja 

` Arya or Raja Ayu. Asthe legend is fragmentary, its correct 
identity cannot be ascertained. Due to its unusual shape and 
grouping of letters of the legend, the coin may be accepted 
‘as a new type. š 


.R. R. TRIPATHI 


3 


- A NEW FIND OF SATAVAHANA COINS 
[ PI. XI. ] 


One of my students brought to me in April, 1960,a - 
collection of eight Satavahana coins. It seems that they 
were found in a broken pot buried about four feet deep in 
_the back yard of a hut in the village of Padugupadu, in the 
Nellore district, situated opposite Nellore on the other bank 
of the Pennar. 


The coins are all of lead: The following is their 
description : 


. 1l. Pendant, 0.8" diam. (Pl. XI. 7) 


Obverse: Horse facing proper left with an object before 
and crescent above. (na)sa Jtajsüo  (Go)tami 
putasa si(ri). i 
Reverse: Ujjain symbol with thick pellets in circles. 
‘2, Round, 1” diam, - 
Obverse: Lion facing proper left. Traces of Satakaz(i). 


Reverse: Traces of chaitya of six arches within a double 
line square. = 


3. Oval, 0.8” diam. 
Obverse: Lion facing proper left. Faint of Kaya. 
Reverse:' Ujjain symbol. - 


53 
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`4. f Pendant, 0.7" diam. : I . 
Obverse: Chaitya of three arches surmounted , by 

. crescent. Faint traces of letters. Lose 

Reverse: Ujjain symbol of four thick-pellets: and a 
thin cross. `, ME" I 


_ 5. Round, 0.5" diam. | 
». .Obverse: Elephant facing proper left with héad in two 
dots, thin legs and. trunk hanging. 


Reverse: Ujjain symbol of four wide circles. 


6. Round, 0.6" diam. 


Obverse: Elephant facing proper left with stout body, 
thick legs, head in two thick dots and trurk 
. hanging. (raya. 
Reverse: Part of Ujjain symbol of wide, thick ard 
: Over-size circles. 


7. Oval, . 0.6” diam. 
Obverse: Elephant with thinebody facing left. 


Reverse: Six circles instead of the usual Ujjain 
-symbol. 


Coin no. 1 above resembles two similar coins published 
by Rapson.: (BMC, Pl. VI, Nos. 148 ‘and G. P. 6). The legerd 
on these two coins is more complete. There is no object : 
before the animal on these coins while on the present coin 
there is a thick straight line with: details Worn out. All the 

: Horse type coins included in the BMC represent the animal es ' 
standing on the ground, while on the present Goin the horse 
seems to stand on a platform (Pl. XI. 7). There are several 
coins of the Horse and Ujjain symbol type in the Government 
Museum, Madras. One of them (Bulletin of the Madras Govera- 
ment Museum-New Series, Vol. VII, nos. 2 and 17) depicts tbe ` 

, horse with a tree before it." The: thick straight line before 


. the animal found on the present coin may therefore be ` taken 
to be a tree. I - l 


. . Coin no-2 is of the Lion and Chaitya type. Rapson hes : 
included in the BMC several coins of the. Lion and Tree and 
Chaitya of six arches type. (Cat. pp. 10-12 and Pl. III, nos. 33, 
G.P. Z, G.P. 3, 36, 37,38, 42 and 43). - There are several 
. Coins of -this type in tlie Madras Museum of which three have 
‘been described by me (Mus. Bull. N.S: VIL-Z, p. 17, nos. 
63-65). There are faint but fairly visible traces.of the legeni 
Satakaz(i) on the present coin.” A coin of this type with the 
lion facing right arid containing the legend Ra/jgo Siri Satakc- 
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. visa has been obtained by me fiom Dharanikota, in the 
Guntur district and Gudivada, in, the Krishna district and . 
published previously (J DH, IL. 2, p. 85, nos. 37 and 38). I- 

- have ascribed these coins to Satakarni IV. The present coin 
may be ascribed to the same king. 


The importance of this find of coin lies in the provenance, 

The coins cover the period from Satakarni IV to Sri Yajía. 
They iüdicate that the northern part of the present Nellore 

_ district was included in the Satavahana dominion during the 
latter half of the second century A. D. I 

I M. RAMA RAO 


4 


THREE INTERESTING NÀGA COINS IN THE 
BARODA MUSEUM 


The Baroda Museum possesses a small collection of 14 
Naga coins. Eleven of these are of the known varieties, e. Bs 
wheel type coins of Devanaga, recumbent bull type coins of 
Ganapati Naga and coins of Brihaspati Naga with tiny figures - 
of bull. 


However, the remaining three coins are of peculiar interest 
by virtue of the figures on their reverse or their weight or 
fabric. Each of these three is therefore aan described 
in detail below. 


First of these is an oval-shaped copper coin: of Ganapati 
Naga. The reverse shows a huge bulky bull standing to left. 
Only the hindmost part of the bull is visible. This type of 
‘heavy-bodied bull is not found on the coins of any Naga ruler. 
The obverse shows the name of the ruler, the letters Raja 
Sri Gagapa only being visible. The letter za has a strong 
. resemblance with the letter ga on the Sátavühana coins, The 
- weight, size and fabric of this coin are also unusual. The 
' coin is considérably thick in comparison to other Naga coins, 





" " 
weighs 35 grains ‘and measures 2 maximum and iy 


minimum. - ; 
"The second coin belongs to Bribaspati Naga. It isa 


thin circular coin with a diameter of 2 and weighs 16 grains. 


The obverse gives the name of the king, the letters Raja 
Brahaspa which are visible being quite sufficient for the 
identification of the ruler. The reverse contains a tiny recum- 
bent bull in a dotted circle, facing right. 
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Z s t 
j 16 ^ 32 ` 
-and weighing 16 grains. The letters Maharaja Sr on thé 
obverse are- clear but the following letters (probably four) are 
„indistinct. However, the first of these four.seems to be Bhe. 
. This, therefore, seems to be.a coin of Bhava Naga. The 
reverse contains a beautiful figure of an active. trotting buil 
to left in a border of dots. This type of bull 'is.not found. on 
other coins of thisrulér. Moreover, the bull is shown to the 
left in most coins of Bhava Naga. l 


The third is a thin rectangular coin- measuring 


B. L. MANKAD ` 


' . 5 - u 
DISCOVERY OF A SECOND GOLD COIN OF 
GHATOTKACHAGUPTA 


. BI. IX.1 


` The earliest Ghatotkachagupta we’ know of: was the san 
` and successor of Sri Gupta, the founder of the Gupta dynasty, 
but no coins of either the father or the son have yet been 
found. It has been conjectured that they were rulers of no 
importance, ruling over a small kingdom, and naturally did 
not think of introducing any coinage of their own.’ Buta 
' coin, the obverse of which “bears traces of a marginal legend 
ending in: (gu)pta(h) and beneath the king’s arm the name 
Ghato,"* which was formerly in the White King Collection and 
. is now in Leningrad, has long been considered” as a uniqve 
‘coin of Ghatotkachagupta, obviously a later Gupta ruler. 
Altekar thought that this coin was “probably issued Ly 
Ghatotkachagupta, a grandson of. Chandragupta II, who is 
‘known to have been ruling in Malwa as the.viceroy of his 
father Kumaragupta I.”3 I have discovered a second gold coin 
of Ghatotkachagupta, which is now in my cabinet, and I am 
describing it here. It is, as will be apparent from the enlarged 


e" photograph, similar to the Leningrad coin, though not from the 


same die. The fabric and execution and the-heavy weight 
. definitely make it out to be a later Gupta coin. 


Metal A/, size 0.9", weight 135.5 grs. — (Pl. IX. 5) 
Obverse: King, nimbate, standing to l, holding bcw 

: à inl and arrow inr. hand, garuda standard ` 
on 1l. between arrow and king. Legend, 





l. Altekar, A. 8., Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Ooins in the Bayana 
Hoard, p. xl. ` I 


BMC, Ooins of the Gupta Dynasty &o., p. liv. 
Altekar, op. cit., p. xl, citing Ep. Indica, Vol. XVI, p. 115. 


wre 
beer 
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beneath 1. arm, Ghato,.can be clearly read, 
followed vertically by ka and ending pta, an 
illegible letter intervening. “The circular 
legend is uncertain but Sr; Kramaditya can 
be read on 1. 


Reverse: Goddess Lakshmi, nimbate, seated facing on 
lotus, holding lotus in 1. hand.akimbo on knee 
and pasa in outstretched r. hand. Symbol 
on l.as in BMO, Pl: XXIV, 3 rey. Legend: 
Kramadityah is very clear on 1. j 


AJIT GHOSH 
. 6 I 
A NEW CHAKRAVIKRAMA OF CHANDRAGUPTA II l 
[Pl XL]. 


Some time ago, I came across a new coin of Chakra- 
vikrama type of Chandragupta II. As only one example of this 
type from the Bayana hoard was known till now, we believed 
that it was a special issue and was minted in very small num- 
bers to commemorate a special occasion of Chandragupta I's 
reign. This coin, I have recently examined, is exactly 
similar to the Bayana coin. It is with Panna Lal, a goldsmith 
_of Shahganj Jaunpur. It is said that two years back a 
Brahmin Upadhya found a hoard of hundred Gupta coins in 
his village Madan Kola while digging his field and this is one 
of them. This village is about 34 miles to the south of 
Shahganj. The sité where he is said to have found the coins 
is not promising from the archeological point of view. The 
land is covered with a top layer of kankar and the exposed 
side does not show any trace of previous occupation. 


The coin is described below: (Pl. XI. 8) 
Gold, diam. 0.75", weight 115 grains, condition worn. 


Obverse: God Vishnu (or Chakra Purusha) standing to 
the right with an oval halo designated by three 
dotted lines round the upper part of his body. 
The: deity has a crown on the head, & neck- 
lace (traces) bracelets and a dhoti.. The 
ends of the Kamarbanda are shown flying to 
the right of the deity. He has a mace in his 
left hand and is seen offering something to 
the king designated by three balls. The king 
is standing to his left facing: him and has a 
halo round his head designated by a thick 
line. He is wearing earrings, armlets, a tunic 
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and a dhoti: raed rod the legs. His right 
hand is extended towards the deity to receive 
some gift. His left hand is on the hilt of 


his sword. "There is no legend on this side of . 


. the coin. 


Reverse: Lakshmi is standing to the left within a halo’ 
very much like the deity on the obverse. - 
š Below her feet is the usual lotus, the left 
hand is holding a long stalk of lotus with 
a full blown flower and a bud. The right 
hand is bent and the, fingers are pointing to 
something. A conch is below the right hand 
and a symbol is*over the shoulder. The 
legend here is Chakravikrama. ; 


The deity on the obverse of the coin has been described 
as Chakra Purusha by-C. Sivaramamurti (J.N.S7, XIII, p. 180) 
and by V. S. Agrawala (JNSI, XVI, p. 97), and the king 
before the deity as Chandragupta II by Altekar (Corpus of 
Gupta Coins, p. 146). 


The identification of .the Rae as Gkaqisssuya II on 
the basis of à comparison of the legend on this coin with those 
of others Simha Vikrama etc. leaves no doubt that the 
conclusion arrived at is correct. The question whether the deity . 
is Chakra Purusha or Vishnu is stillopen to doubt. It is said 
that “Vishnu with two hands is unknown” (Altekar, Corpus of 
Gupta Coins, p.-147), but, we have Mathura Vishgu of the 5th 
century A. D. with two hands (H. Zimmer, Ze Art of Indian 
Asia, Vol. II, pl. 104) and the Vishnu AnantaSayana with two 
hands on a terra-cotta plaque of ‘Sth century A.D. from 
Bhitargaon (Codrington, T'he Art of India and Pakistan, pl. 29). 

To depend entirely upon Ahirbudhnya Samhita or the 
Vishnu .Dharmottara Purana for definite conclusions in this 
respect is not very helpful inasmuch as no dated manuscript of 
these books belonging to the Gupta period are available, and 
then the descriptions of dyudha Purusha are not very exact 
(Gopinath Rao, Hlemenis of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, part II, 
Appendix C, p. 78). The description of Chakra Purüsha in Ahir- 
budhnyd Sahi i is similarly incomplete (ch. 33). The Sudarsana 
Purusha in Silpa Ratna has three eyes and locks of hair from 
which emanate flames of fire etc. (Gopinath Rao, Ibid., p. 79). 
` Moreover the halo here is oblong and does not extend beyond 
the torso. As such, it should not be mistaken to represent the 
round Chakra with the deity of the weapon inside it as contem- 
plated in Ahirbudhnya, Samhita (ch. 33). The Chakra Purusha . 
Seen on contemporary sculptures has a round Chakra towards 
the back of his head'only and is represented along with 
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Vishnu, e.g., on the- chads ot Vishnu from Rajgir illustrated by 
Sivaramamurti (Ancient India, no. 6, 1950, pl. XVII-A) or on 
the Harihara plaque on a square stone slab in. the Allahabad 
Municipal Museum (Museum No. AC/2984). “The wheels in - 
both these cases are round and the spokes of the wheel are 
represented in the first case by lines and in the second by the 
petals of lotus flower. The halo behind the deity on the 
Chakravikrama coin is more like the halo of Vishnu of Rajgir 
. referred to above than that of Chakra Purusha. 


The articles being given ‘to the king appear to be.three 
balls representing Deva Loka, M; ityu Loka and Naga Loka, and 
‘it can be presumed that it was in recognition by Vishau of 
Chandragupta’s status a8 a Chakravartt Raja that this coin 
was issued later in his reign. 

R. G. CHANDRA 


7 


THE KING-AND-LAKSHMĪ OR QUEEN TYPE COIN 
OF SKANDAGUPTA 


In the coinage of Skandagupta the variety described as 
the ‘King and Lakshmi’ type by Allan! and ‘King and Queen’ 
type by Smith is: widely known. The controversy regarding 
its name is not yet finally settled and it is proposed to discuss 
the issue at some length here. 


On the obverse of the coin there is garugadhvaja flanked 
_by a male anda female facing each other. The male has 
been unanimously identified with Skandagupta, but opinions 
differ about the identity of the lady. She has been considered 
as Lakshmi by Allan on the ground of the lotus held by her 
in the left hand, and in support of this identification he quotes 
the poetic expression Lakshmissvayan gam varayanchakara of 
the Bhitari inscription. This view has also been accepted by 
Altekar, who further elucidates the point. by calling the 
entire scene a representation of the idea of Jaya-Lakshmi 
making, her appearance on the battle-field and offering the 
king some object indicative of sovereignty) ^ Smith, as 
already stated, thinks the lady to be the queen of Skandagupta 
on the analogy of the king-and-queen type of Chandragupta” 
and in one of the previous numbers of the present Journal, : 





1. BMC, GD, pp. XCVIII-c. 
2. Corpus of Indian Coins, Vol. LV (Coinage of Gupta Empire), p. 249. 
3. JASB, Vol. LIII, pt. I, No. 2 eS p. 199, : 
4, JNSI, Vol. VIIL, pp. 48 ff. 


` 
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: Prof. Jagannath has advanced arguments in favour of. Smith's 
theory. oe doubts Allan's view for the ne 
reasons: ; 


(1) There i is ño halo around.the face of the leis while - 
on the reverse of the-same type goddess Lakshmi has got a 
' nimbus. (2) The repetition of the same goddess on both 
sides would not have appealed to the Gupta artist. (3) The 
lotus, ‘which is described by Allan as the attribute of 
Lakshmi, is only a Wla-kamala (sportive lotus) associated 
with ladies in ancient India. The absence: of devotional 
attitude in the male figure is also a factor, which. makes, 
the próposed identification doubtful. . . 


` We may add that the delineation of the lady i is nearer to 


. . the conception of a mortal rather than that of a divine being. 


Had she been intended for Lakshmi, there would have been 
| a divinity in her form as.on the Chakravikrama type of 
" Chandragupta II in the representation of Vishnu. 


But at the same time it is also difficult to accept the 
king-and-queen theory. Firstly, because the scene . does not: 
display any feeling of amorousness which is commonly, 
perceptible in other Gupta coins depicting the monarch with ` 
his spouse. The king is standing aloof from the female with 
his head slightly bent, and in the posture of the so-called queen 

there is not .a single ‘indication of the-usual submissive 
aspect of the Hindu wife. Secondly, as Altekar has 


> pointed out,! the king in other Gupta coins of similar type is 


- always on the right-and the queen on the left and. it is the 
former who is offering sométhing to the latter, Thirdly, this 
theory does not expldin the significance and sense of the 
garudadhvaja and upraised hand of ‘the lady. Lastly, it can 
' be asked as to why Skandagupta issued this type. The 
reason proposed by Jagannath that the queen would 
have played a significant role in subduing the enemies of her 
husband is not supported by source. of Re Sa s 
history. 


The female figure, therefore: can be 3éittior Lakshmi nor 
the consort of Skandagupta. She is, most probably, the mother 
. of Skandagupta. The coin perhaps represents the sight of 
_the first meeting between the mother and the son after the 
death of Kumaragupta.as related in Bhitari epigraph. The 
widowed queen is greeting Skandagupta, who has now 

conquered his enemies likè Htinas and Pushyamitras and 


` ` reinstated the vichalita-kul«-lakshmz of the Gupta family, which 








—- — 


has been indicated by the central poian of the Bre set 


^d. Corpus., pp. 245-6, 
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garuda-dhvaja. The young conqueror has been depicted as 
a warrior with bow and arrow,-just returned from the battle- 
field, who out of reverence to his mother is bowing his head. 
His features and pose remind us of the following lines 
of Kalidasa. 


mamaga: Ra: Razma: | 
Rrerfeist RAJAA: mtaaaascterarat di 
: (Raghuvamsa, XVIII, 17) 


In most of the specimens the right. hand of the lady is in 

abhaya-mudra denoting the act of conferring blessings (a$zrvada) 
on Skandagupta, but in certain coins she is holding an 
.object! which appears to resemble a kamandalu containing 
some kind of holy water. The widowhood of Kumàragupta's 
wife has been indicated by her unornamented ekveyi coiffure 
unlike the previous representations of the sabhartrika Gupta 
queens. 


After taking into account the above facts we are inclined 
to conclude that this type was plausibly the earliest issue 
of Skandagupta's reign struck to. commemorate his first and 
greatest. achievement and deserves to be named as Skanda 
and Baim type.? 
` . , MUNISHCHANDRA JOSHI 


; 8. 
` KUMARKHAN HOARD OF GUPTA GOLD COINS 


A small hoard of 9 Gupta gold coins was found in 1952 
in the village Kumarkhan in Viramgaon Taluka of Ahmadabad 


1. Seethe plate III, fig. 5, attached to Smith’s paper in JASB, 
op. cit. 

2. [This note was received during Professor Altekar’s life time and he 
had made his editorial. observations on it, which we are giving 
below : 

“The nomenclature of this type neither as King-and-Queen type 
nor as King-and-Laksbmi type has as yet obtained a general accep- 
tance and so Joshi’s theory would be the third in the field." Joshi 

` later wrote to me that the lady bas not got any necklace on her 
‘neck ; what looks like that ornament may have been T'ulsi-rosary 
80 common with widows. He further argued that her right 

* hand is in the abhkayamudra or asirvadamudra, so natural for a 
mother when meeting her son. But the main point to be considered 
is whether the attitude of Skandagupta shows that humility and 
reverence which a son would show to his mother when meeting 
her first after the sad bereavement. The mother may have been 
naturally glad at the phenomenal victories of her son, who was able 
to re-establish the fortunes of his family. Nevertheless, there ' 
would be a certain amount of inevitable sorrow on her face, when 
meeting the son for the first time after her widowhood. Do we 
see any trace of it ? The anewer'to both these questions is, I am 
afraid, in the negative. I, therefore, feel that this theory i is not 
likely to be found to be correct, '—Bdttor:) 


34 
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district (Gujarat). C. R. Singhal examined these ‘coins and 
. published a note in this Journal.1 According to him, it 
. included 1 coin of Samudragupta (Battle-axe type), 2 coins of 

Kacha, (Chakradhvaja type), and. 6 coins of Chandragupta II 
- (Archer type). A. S. Altekar appended a note to it as follows: 


“The Guptas, continued to hold Gujarat and Kathiawar 
down to the end of the reign of Skandagupta (c. 467 A. D.). 
It is therefore strange that this hoard should not have 
contained any coin of Kumargupta I or Skandagupta. It may 
be that the hoard was buried before the accession oi Kumāra- 

: gupta I." 

Recently, while I was preparing detailed axtaiene of the 
gold coins in the Prince of Wales Museum, w where eight of the . 
nine coins are deposited (ninth is in the National Museum, 
Delhi), I found that one of the two coins, which Singhal] . had 
identified as the coins of Chandragupta II with the legend 
outside the string (Nos. 6 and 7), is really the coin of Kumara- 
gupta with the legend Kumara, Thus this hoard includes 
one coin of Kumaragupta T, and in view of this fact, the hoard 
was buried during the reign of Kumaragupta. 


- By way of further information, it may also be added thàt 
a pair of gold rings was also found along with these coins in 
the hoard, which is also deposited in the Prince of Wales : 
Museum, Bombay. 
. P. L, GUPTA 


9 


THE GOLD CONTENT OF THE LATER IMPERIAL 
GUPTA COINS 


The present paper is a continuation: of my two 
earlier papers, on the samé subject! Now we have examined 
9 gold coins of. the later Imperial Gupta kings from the 
‘Indian Museum, Calcutta. J. Allan and B. P. Sinha 
have also tested some of their coins from the British Museum, 
London. A slight difference in weight can be noticed 
between the two sets. of coins. But their coins are very 
inferior in style and execution to those of the earlier.* 


From the point of .view of pure gold content, we can. 
classify them into five categories : 


1. Narssimhagupta . f nS 104-8 
.2. Kumaragupta II - 100:8 
"I. Vol. XV, p 196.196. 

2. JNSI, XVIII, Pt. 11°(1956) ; XX, Pt. II (1958).^ 
o. 


The Decline of us Kingdom of Magadha, p. 425. 
4. Smith, IMO,I,i, p. 98. 
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3. Uncertain, (Nara: reading doubtful) 95.0 ` 
4. Vishnu (probably Vishnügupta) ' "92:4 
5. Kumaragupta (II ?) 771 


It can be tentatively suggested that these coin-types 
were probably minted in the same order on the principle of 
Gresham's Law. From the present study of these gold coins, 
we can very well conjecture that there were two Kumàra- 
guptas after the death of. Skandagupta. Thus, the problem 
created by the Sarnath inscription, and tbe Bhitari and 
Nalanda seals of the Kumaraguptas seems to have been 
partly solved by this study. ' i 


Vishnu is undoubtedly Vishnugupta of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, for our findings correspond with that of. 
Sinha. 


. One coin has been attributed to “The uncertain 
Nara" by V. A. Smith. He is generally identified with 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya. From our present study, we 
also agree with V. A. Smith, although the gold content is 
poorer than that of Narasimghagupta Baladitya of IMC. 
° The reason probably is that these coins were issued by 
him, when the country was very much affected -by the Huna 
menace, 


TABLE 


Laboratory report of thé Later Imperial Gupta gold coins from the 
I Indian Museum, Caleutia . š 


Sl. Name of the Coin- IMC" Specific gravity Percentage 


No.. king type No. ofthecoins(Sp. of pure 
i gr. of pure gold . gold 
= 19.32) ` : 
1  Narasimha- Archer 1 15.20 78.7 
gupta type : : : 
Oe "n T 4 13.80 * 715 
$X. ls x UB. 1252 +» 65.0 
4 > ah 6 14.21 . 73.6 
5 Uncertain E 1 . 12.35 64.0 


(Nara: read- 
ing doubtful) 
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Name of the Coin- ZMC Specific gravity Percentage i 


king type ' No. of the coins (Sp. of pure . 
^ t gr. of pure gold, gold 
I = 19.32) ' 
Kuiara- Archer 1 ^^ 1500 70.50 
gupta II .. Type . ; Group A 
" s. 28 0. 98 . 509. 
* f : Group Ë 
Vishnu (pro- ,, 1 Uw- 11.52 59.7 
. bably Vishnu- š i 
gupta) | 


TEMERE 41429... — $6 


Abstract of Table, showing pure gold content of the coins 


Gr. Name of Coin- -Average Average Average Remarks 


the king type weight percen- content 
i ' inair ` tage of. of pure 

(grains pure gold. 
gold grains) 


Narasimha- Archer 144.57 772.48 104.8 
gupta | type i i 


Uncertain P 4482 64.00 95.0* ` * Because 


(Nara: read- i : -it is a 
ing doubt- : . single 
fu) _ f f coin. 
Kumàra- . , 147.0 70.50 100.1 ^ Group'A 
gupta II I I HA ; : 
Kumaàra- M 151.4 50.90 7C Grou» B. 
gupta (III ?) . š d 

^ Vishnu (pro- ,, 149.45 61.65 ^" 924. 


bably Vishnu- . 


gupta) 


S.K. MA'TY 
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THE GOLD CONTENT OF. THE COINS OF SASANKA 


While Prabhakara Vardhana of Thanegwar was trying 
to establish a big power in northern: India, Saé&nka, — 
the king of Gauda was rising in the East. His capital was at 
Karnasuvarna in Murshidabad district. For about a quarter 
ofa century (A.D. 603- 619), he held sway over parts of Bengal, 
Bihar! and Orissa.’ 


Saíaüka has left behind him his splendid gold coins. 
Like those of the early Imperial Guptas, his coins contain 
a very. good percentage of gold, suggesting the economic 
prosperity of his-kingdom. 


TABLE 


ee report of Sa$aüka's gold coins from the 
Indian Museum, Caleutta 


Sl. No. Coin- IMC Specific gravity Percentage of 
_ type No.. ` -of .the coins pure gold 
(Sp. gr. of pure 
gold = 19. 32) 


1 Bull O 14.40 74.6 
type í ` 
2 i "23* 7 *have been ' 
exchanged. 
3 5 4 10.12 52.3 
4 m 5 14.12 73.4 
5 i 6 13.71 NEC 
6 ‘i 7 13.40 . 69.5 
6 j 8 11.77 61.3 ' 
Abstract of Table, showing pure gold content of the coins 
Gr.  Nameof. ' Coin- Average ` Average Average 
No. the king type - weight percentage content 
I inair : of pure . of pure 
(grains) gold _ gold (grains) 
‘1 Sagatka Bull 139.2 + 67.0 93.2 
` type uL as I I 
i S.K, MAITY 





1. JRASB (Letters), XI, p. 3. (Two Midpapur pls.). 
2. The Doobi platos and Bie -yu-ki (Watters, ii, p. 92); Esstorg of Bengal 
(Majumdar), p. 60 š 
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THE GOLD CONTENT OF THE COINS OF THE 
' TOMARA AND GAHADAVALA DYNASTIES 


, OF NORTHERN INDIA ` 


The Tomaras are recognised às one of the 36 Rajput 
Clans of India. Their political supremacy centred round ` 
Delhi and Ajmer, and their settlement: in Delhi had taken ` 
: place at about ninth century A. D. They at first ruled 

under the Pratiharas; and atlastthey were defeatéd by the 
Chahamanas of Sakambhari.? , j 


F Cunningham? has: given the names of the five kings of 
this dynasty as follows : í ag i 

| |. Sallakshaņapāla-deva (c. A.D. 978-1009) 

` Ajayapala-deva (c. A.D. 1003-19). . 
Kumarapala;deva (c. A.D. 1019-49) 
Anaügapalà-deva (c. A.D. 1049-79) ` 

5. Mahīpāla-deva (c. AD. 1103-1128) | 


The above names were collected from their coin legends. 
They issued the “bull and horseman” or the “seated . 
“goddess” type of coins. This note is concerned. only with 
some of the gold coins of Kumarapala-deva. His coin-types 
are very much similar to.those of Gaügeyadeva of the 
- Kalachuri dynasty; and the coins are smaller than the 
.Standard Gupta gold coins. Like other medizval Hindu coins, 
the Tomara coins are greatly alloyed with silver. 


SOC mu 


. The Gahadavala dynasty came: to power in Kanauj at 
about the eleventh century A. D. Chandradeva or Chandtaraja 
was the first ‘great king of this. dynasty. He was succeeded 
by Madanachandra who ruled from about A.D. 1100 to : 
1104.° Madanachandra was succeeded by his son Govinda- 
chandra. A good number of inscriptions of the latter's reign 
have been discovered from. the- different parts -of his empire. 
He ruled from A. D. 1114 to 1154, and his kingdom extended 
roughly to Banaras, Fatehpur, and Kanpur districts on the 
` South, Kanauj on the west, Gonda end Gorakhpur districts ' 
on the north, and Dinapur in Patna district. on the east. 
From: his epigraphic records, we. also know that he had 
struggled with the Palas, Senas, Gaügas, | Kakatiyas, 





. 1. Ray, Dynastic History, p. 1146. 

Ibid. . : s" 
OMI (Cunningham), p. 85 ; OOI M (Smith), p. 259-60. ` 
Vide my papers on the subject in JNSI. 

Majumdar, Struggle for Empire, p. 51. 


SP o ro 
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Chalukyas, Ghaat: Chaulukyas, the Muslims and the 
Karnatakas of Mithila. He issued gold and copper coins. 


We have tested four gold coins of Govindachandra. They 
have very small pércentage of gold and are mainly alloyed 
with silver. Some of them are so poor in gold content that 
we have to reject them for our present purpose. In style and 
execution, his coins also have very close similarity with those 
of Gaigeyadeva of the Kalachuri dynasty. 


TABLE I 


Laboratory report of the Tomara gold coins from the 
Indian Museum, Caleutta (of Ajmer and Delhi) 


Sl. Name of Coin- .IMC Specific Percen- Remarks 
No. the king type No. gravity tage of pure 
2 f of the gold 

coins 


1 Kumāra- Seated 1 16.25 83.4 (i) They | 
pala-deva goddess are smaller 

` (c.A.D.1019- type _ than the 
1049) standard 

P. ae s Gupta gold 
Coins. 


2 s _ s 2 15.00 77.6 (ii) They 
` are mostly 

alloyed 

with silver, 


1 


Abstract of Table I, showing ‘pure gold content of the coins 








Gr. King Coin- Average weight Average Average 
No. : type in air (grains) percentage content 
j of pure of pure 
gold ^ . gold 
(grains) 

1 Kumara- Seated 62.2 — 80.50 50.0 

pala goddess 
type 
1. lbid. p, 52. D 
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TABLE I 


Laboratory report of the Gahadavala gold coins from 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta 


` Sl. Nameof Coin- ZMO Specific gravity Percentage 
No. theking type- No. of the coins . of pure gold: 


I Govinda- Seated L ' 10.50 ' 54.5 
: chandra goddess I 
m type : . ` 
2 5 P 2 11.80 61.5., 
3 5 ui. 3 13.68 70.9 , 
4 " hse. 4° 11.72 60.8 


Abstract of Table II, showing pure gold content of the coins 


: Gr. King Coin- Average wéight “Average Average 
No. ' .type in air (grains) percentage content 
of pure of pure 

gold gold 

: T (grains) 

1 Govinda- Seated  . 61.4 62.00 38.0 

chandra  goddéss l 

type, ie 
š - so / 7 SK. MAITY 
12 


THE GOLD CONTENT. OF THE ‘COINS OF THE 
KALACHURI DYNASTIES OF CENTRAL INDIA ` 


“Our present purpose is to discuss some of the gold coins 
of the Kalachuris. Kalachuris, also known as Haihayas 
or Chedis, were an ancient . Rajput race. Sometimes, they 
were referred to as the kings of Dahala-mandala. Their 
capital was at Tripuri, „about six miles west of Jabalpur 
in Madhya Pradesh. The earliest known king of this dynasty 
was Kokkalla I. At about.eleventh century A.D., Gáhgeyadeva: 
and Lakshmikarna ,considerably extended their power over 
central and northern India. 


Among them, Gangeyadeva issued some gold, silver and. 
copper coins. The design and fabric of his coins are very 





1. BI,I, p.264 (Bilbari Ins.) ; II, p. 306 (Banaras Ing); XIX, p. 78 
= (Amoda Ins.) ; Ray, Dynastic History, II, p. 798. . 2 ; 
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simple. The obverse is.wholly covered with.his own name, in 
characters hot very much different from modern Nagari. On the 
reverse, a goddess (Parvati or Lakshmi) is seated cross-legged. 
His coins are found in all denominations, viz., one dramma, 
half dramma and quarter dramma.’ ; 


No coins of the successors of Gahgeyadeva have been 
found so far. The reason perhaps is that Gangeyadeva minted 
quite a good number of coins and they were further increased ` 
by some other coins accumulated by his able successor 
Lakshmikarna from the countries he conquered. Thus, their 
. successors probably did not need to issue new coins. It 
should, however, be noted here that a group of eight coins of 
Gahgeyadeva has been found in the village Isurpur, Tehsil: 
Rehli of the Saugor district. They considerably differ in: 
fabric from the old coins of Gangeyadeva. They are thick 
and are half an inch in diameter. It has, therefore, been 
suggested that they were issued by Lakshmikarna, the son 
‘and successor of Gangeyadeva.? 


A study of mediaeval Indian coins reveals that coin-type 
of Gahgeyadeva was immitated by the Chandellas and many 
other Hindu dynasties of northern and central India. As 
regards the gold content, his coins can be compared to those 
of the later Imperial Guptas.? ‘They were greatly alloyed with 
silver. ‘Some of them are so poor in. gold content that we have 
to reject them for our present purpose? 


-The Kalachuris of Tummàna algo claimed descent from 
Kokkala I of the Tripuri branch. They ruled over the country 
of Dakshina-Kogala from Tummàna as the capital. 


"There were as many as twelve kings in this dynasty. 
Here, we are only concerned with the gold coins of 
Prithvideva (? ID, Jajalladeva (? ID, and Ratnadeva (? III). 
They ruled from A. D. 1141 to A. D. 1182. In fabric and 
design, these coins ‘have very close similarity with 
those of Gáügeyadeva. But they contain very poor percentage 
of gold and are heavily alloyed with silver. 





1. JNSI, III (1911), p. 26. . 

` 2. My papers on the similar subject in /N SI, 
3. Smith, IMO-I, Part III, 
4. Ray, Dynastic History, II, p. 802, 
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TABLE I | 
Laboratory report of the gold coins of the Kalachuris of Dahala 
(Tripuri) from the Indian Museum, Calcutta 


Sl. Nameofthe Coin- LMC. Specific gravity Percea- 
No. king type No. of the coins tage of 
f : (Sp. gr. of pure pure , 

gold = 19.32) gold 


l Gé&ngeyadeva Seated 1 14.48 75.0 
"Vikramü- goddess 
„ditya type 
(c. A. D. 
:1030-1041) 
2 » » 2 16.552  ' 85.6 
3 > » B... * 15.00 77.9 
4 ” » 7 4 


17.50 90.65 


Abstract of Table T, showing pure gold content of the coins - 


Gr. King Coin- Average Average per- Average 
No. type weight centage of content of ` 
in air pure gold pure gold 
(grains) (grains: 
1 Gaàngeyadeva Seated ^ 49.6 ` 82.41 41.0 
Vikramà- goddess ` 
ditya type 
TABLE II 


Laboratory report of the gold coins of the Kalachuris of Tutimana 
from the Indian Museum, Caleuita 


Sl. Name ofthe Coin- IMC Specific gravity Percen- 


No. king type No. of the coins tage of 
. pure. 
f gold 
1 Prithvideva Rampant 1 16.95 88.0 
(? ID) lion type 
NEUE ^ 5 18.70 97.) 
3 Jajalladeva » ^ 1 1445 73.5 
(? I) x, Ad I 
4 x. i f 2 15.15 78.5 
5 5 » .3 : 16.10 83.5 
6 2 z 4 12.90 67.0 
7  Ratnadeva s 1 16.35 ` 84,8 
(? III) 


' . 
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Abstract of Table IT, showing sls gold content of the: coins 


| 
Gr. King Coin- Average Average Average 


No. type weight in percentage content of 
air of pure pure gold, 
(grains) gold (grains) 
1  Prithvideva Rampant 60.0 |: 92.5 55.5 
(? II) lion type 
io-damiadeva!- i. v B88 75.30 44.0 
(? II) 
'  Ratnadeva > „ . 513 ` 8480 56.8 
(? ND f 
S. K. MAITY 
13 


THE GOLD CONTENT OF THE COINS OF THE 
CHANDELLA KINGS 


The Chandellas ruled for about four hundred years 
(c. A.D. 950-1308). “Their history is closely interwoven with 
that of the Kalachuris. After the death of Vidyadhara, they 
were defeated by the Kalachuri king, Gangeyadeva, and even 
latter's son and successor; Lakshmikarna, was able to retain 
-his hold over them. 


Many of, the Chandélla kings, perhaps, minted no coins, 
not even such powerful ones.as Dhanga and Vidyàdhara. 
Their coinage begins with the reign of Kirtivarman (c. A.D. 
1060-1100) and continues up to that of. Viravarman 
(c. A.D. 1250-1286)! It faithfully reflécts the vicissitudes of 
their political history and closely imitates the coinage of 
Gangeyadeva. : ; 


Here we shall discuss the gold content of the coins of the 
Chandella king, Madanavarman. Like the other Hindu kings 
of medizval India, he, too, had heavily alloyed his gold coins 
with silver. Some of them are so poor in gold content that 

they can properly be treated as silver coins instead of gold.’ 


1. Ray, Dynastic History. 
2. Smith, IMO, I, Part IIT. 
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Laboratory. report of the'Chandella gold coins from the 
Indian Munin; Calcutta 


Sl. Namé of ` EO IMO Specific gravity Percentage 


No. the king type No. . of the coins ' of pure gold 
; ; (Sp. gr. of pure ' 
| gold = 19.32). 
1 Madand- Seated) “1 .° 1450 75.2 


. varman goddéss- 
(c. A. D. type 
1127-1163) 
2 2 P SN |. 1448 ` 75.0. > 
3 A POS 15.3 795. . 


Abstract of the Table, showing pure gold content of the coins 


Gr. King ` Coin- Average . Average Average 
No. O s type weight in. percentage content 
I air (grains) of pure of pure 

gold gold 
; š (grains) 

1 Madana- Seated 467 ^, 765 357 

varman ' goddess : 
type 
`S. K. MAITY 
| 14 


TREASURE TROVE COINS FROM LADOOSAR* 


In November, 1939, a hoard of 178 Billon :coins was 
found at Ladoosar, district Shekhawati, Jaipur. These 
coins have been deciphered: by the author of this paper. 
The hoard represents the coinage of about the 10th century 
A. D. and contains what are commonly known as Bull and 
Horseman type of coirs of Samantadeva of Ohind. The 
coins bear a horseman on obverse and a bull on reverse with 
legend Saámantadeva. "There, are eight varieties of coins of 
this type in the hoard as would appear from the following : 





* [The Coins are not ‘being illustrated owing to the poor quality of the 
pbotograph received nee 
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Wt. Obverse ` M Reverse 


I. B.1-40 grs. Horseman to  right,. Bull seated to left, 
4 n face of horse quite Jlegend-portions of 
distinct. | .  i3Xmedqd above bull. 
2. B.5- ^A. Horseman to right, As above, but no 
21 back portion of horse inscription. 
‘quite distinct. 
Do. B. Horseman quite dis- Do. 
tinct.’ i 
Do. QC. Mark on horses neck. Do. 


3. B.22-45 grs. Horseman to right. Bull to left, Saivite 
24 s . mark on hil. f 
4, B. 25 50 grs. Do. , anaa? inside a rayed 
circle. 
Bull cut, upper por- 
tion alone visible. . 


5. B.26- Do. A. Do. Lower portion of 
36 - l bull distinct. : 
Do. B. Do. > Face of büll distinct. 
Do. C. Do. Back portion of bull 
- d^ distinct. 
6. B.37- Do. | Do. Legend above bull : 
41 ' . Sed 
7. B. 42- 45 grs. Horseman to right. Bull to left, Saivite 
51 I i . mark on rump. 
8. B.52- 44 grs. Horseman to right." Humped bull to left 
178 : with portions of 


legend Sz Samanta- 
deva (crude, imper- 
fect and duplicate 
pieces). . 


_ SATYA PRAKASH 


15 
A NOTE ON A COPPER COIN OF DEVARAYA Il 


C. H. Biddulph nas offered certain comments! on my 
paper ‘A Copper Coin of Devarüya TP published in this, 
Journal? and he claims that the coin, described and , 
illustrated by me, is a die variety of the coin in his 
possession, but.he has not ‘illustrated it- 1 have thoroughly 


1. JNSI, XX, p. 82. 
.2. JNSI, XIX, p. 32. 
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and closely examined the coin. again under microscope 
and am unable to accept his suggestions. An enlarged 
drawing of the ‘coin is’ illustrated below. It will 
be seen that the composite symbol showing the coüch 
shell. with its opening to ‘the ‘right etc., certainly does not 
figure on the coin, but is probably a figure resembling a 
rider, as stated by me.earlier.! Further, what Biddulph 
reads as thé Nagari letter de is only the figure of an 
añkuśa. Moreover, he has, not discussed- the significance 
of the symbol, of which. he is quite sure. 
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E. D; SWAMINATHAN 


| . 16 | | 
COW SUCKLING A CALF ON SOME GOLD COINS 


It was in the JASB, Num. Suppl, Calcutta, 1927, 
XXII, pp. 14-18, and the Nagar? Pracharin? Patrika, Banaras, 
1923, [ (3, pp. 241-85, that G.H. Ojha illustrated and 
described a gold coin wherein the reverse consisted of ‘a cow * 
suckling a calf.’ Previously, R. Burn had also described 
and illustrated a similar gold coin in the Proe. A. S. Bo. 
LXXII, pt. I 1904, Num. Suppl, p. 65. plate I, fig. 2.° 

Burn wrongly read the legend on the obverse as $r 





1. [A close examination: of the photograph of the coin under discussion, 

- published in Pl. IV, No. 11 in Vol XIX of this Journal, even 
trom the naked eye, shows that the line drawing given above is 
not a correct reproduction. The object above the elephant is * 
decidedly away from the back of the elephant, end it cannot bea 
rider, It partly resembles with. what is shown in the above 
drawing, but’ when compared with the ccins illustrated by Bid- 
dulph on. Pl. XI. 1-2, it leaves no doubt tbat the object 
on this coin also is nothing else but conch.—P. L. G.]. 
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Vigharaha! instead of Sri Vopparaja. The legend on Ojha's 
coin was Sri Voppa, reverse consisting of cow facing right, 
whereas on Burn's coin the cow was facing left (cf. JNSI, XX, 
pt. I, pl. figs. 14, 16, 17). 


These gold coins being almost similar, A.S, Altekar 
(Proc. All India Oriental Conference, held at Baroda in 1933, 
pp- 703-5) attributed them :o Bappa Rawal of Mewar. But this 
attribution presents some difficulties because Mewar, in those 
days, had altogether a different currency? and the Guhila 
rulers of Mewar never adopted the device of cow suckling a calf? 
on the reverse of their coins. Still more, they never issued gold 
coins because Mewar was not.a ‘very big empire during that 
period. Therefore, it is not plausible to identify Voppa or 
Vopparaja of these gold coins with Bappa Rawal of Mewar 
or any other ruler “of the neighbouring region. It is worth 
taking note of that gold coins of Vatsadaman, described by 
Rapson (J RAS, London, 1900, pp. 123 ff) and Allan (Num. 
Chronicle, 5th Series, XVII, 1937, p. 99) have also the figure 
of a cow suckling a calf on the reverse. V. V. Mirashi has 
suggested the identification of Vatsadaman with the famous 
ruler of the Sürasena dynasty. Heis said to have held his 
sway over the region of Kaman and Bayana (Indian Historical , 
Quarterly, Calcutta, XVIII, p. 71). It is just possible that Vappa 
or Voppa, of the gold coins under study, was the same as 
Pappuka ( atga ) of Sarasena! dynasty and mentioned in the 
Bayana Inscription of V. S. 1012 (Ep. Indica, XXII, pp. 120ff). 


: Another gold coin of the aforesaid variety. (ie, cow, 
giving a suck to calf cn the reverse) was published and 
illustrated by Ajit Ghose in the Numismatie Chronicle, 5th 
Series, XIII, 1933, pp. 139-42, plate on p.139. The name 
of the ruler, on the obverse,? was read as Sri Kusava, i.e., 
S Keava; whose exact Men Eatas with any of the 
. known rulers of the Sarasena dynasty of Bharatpur 
region is of course not possible at the present moment. It is 
therefore essential to.make a thorough search and study of 


1. Wrongly read as Sri Dhairyarija in Proc. A. S. B., Caloutta, 1881, 


p 

2. R. L. Samar, JNSI, XX, pt. I, 1968, pp. 26 ff. has published these 
interesting coins of Mewar.” 

8. Consult Nepalese coins for this deviec ; ef. A. Cunningham, Ooins 
of Anc. India, pl. XIII; D.W. Mac Dowall, JNSI, XXI, pt. I, 
1959, pp. 39 ff. The legend Kamadthi on the reverse of these ooins 
proves that the cow. here represented Kümadhénu or celestial cow 
gratifying every wish. 

4. Of also Ind. Ant., X. pp. 34 ff.; Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 329 ff. for 
the early inscriptions from Bharatpur region, 

5. Onthe reverse of this coin, the cow faces'left whereas the calf 
invariably faces right oa the coins of Voppa and Kosava. 
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the numismatic finds from ` Dkoritpui region. It is of course 
a plausible suggestion, as also put forth by R. L. Samar,’ 
that the Guhilas of Mewar had nothing to do with this type 
of currency wherein the reverse motif consisted of & cow 
suckling a calf. L 


It may dis be remembered that a few -7-8th century ` 
:stone-reliefs from the regions of Mathura and Bharatpur also 
present a cow.suckling a calf in the right half and Krishna 
lifting the Govardhana mountain in the remaining half (cf. 

- C, Sivaramamurti, FASB, Letters, Calcutta, | XXI, 1955, 
pl XVIII, fig. 37). It is: of course not possible to hazard 


- any view regarding the association’ of. Krishnacult (ie., 


Govardhana-dharana Lia) and, the reverse coin device (cow 
.suckling the calf) i in this particular region. Future discoveries 
_ are therefore eagerly awaited to SAY. something definite -in 
the above reference. 
: R. C. AGRAWALA 


. 17 ve 
A SILVER TANKAH OF ILTUTMISH - 
' H. Nelson Wright, at page 70 of His Chin and ` 
Metrology of the Sultans of. Delhi published. in 1936, writes 
that “the Silver Tankah of Iltutmish is seldom obtainable, 
‘inspite of the apparently large number of varieties catalogu- 
ed.” Most of these varieties are treasured in the coin 
cabinets. of foreign museums. The JNSJ also has not 
‘noticed any of: these varieties in the quarter of a century 
that has followed ‘the publication of H. N. Wright's ks 
of coins of the Sultans of Delhi. 


Luckily I recently happened to acquire one Silver tankah : 
of Iltutmish at Sonepat, near Delhi. It i is described. hereunder : 
Metal: - Silver;. ' Size: L1";  Wt.: 167 grains; . 
. Mint: Delhi 9 . >, š 
Obverse: Ina double'square within a circle the top line 
of the square being single Kalima in two lines 
followed by 
Imm 
obey: 
In top segment „leo ' "E 
In the margin ,....... Oleee seses ; the rest 
"somewhat blurred. ene 


|. JNSI, XX, pt. I, 1908, p, 31. 
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COPPER COINS ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH DURING AN 
OCCUPATION OF KANDAHAR 


[Pl. XV] 


‘Four ‘small copper coins issued by the English in 
Kandahar form the subject matter of this note and as'the 
coins differ, each one is described and illustrated. 


1. A.E, Weight 745 grs. 


Oboerse: A crown with an encircling wreath 
which is open at the top. 


Reverse: “n inscription in Urdu reading: 
Zarab Kandahar 1293 or 1295. 
(Pl. XV. 3) 


This coin is in the writer's possession and is roughly 
rectangular in shape, with two sides pressed out slightly, due . 
to the blow when it was hand-struck. 


The date looks like ##G~ (A. H. 1293—A. D. 1876) and 


appears in the same mannar on coin 2, which is in the British 

Museum collection. It is.notususl to see Arabic figures . 
joined and the possibility is that the last figure, which has 

been read as three, may in fact be a badly formed five 

toucling the figure nine. If it is actually intended to be 

A. H. 1293 (A. D. 1876), the coin would have been struck two 

years'beforé the need for it had arisen as the second Afghan 

Wr. was covered by the years 1878-1880. P. Thorburn, 

of London has a similar.coin which is dated A H. 1297 

(A. D. 1880). 


"The flan of coin No. 1 consists of three thicknesses of 
metal which can be seen at both cut ends and has been 
formed by folding a thin copper strip three times and beating, 
or compressing it. This peculiarity is not seen in the British 
Muséum rectangular specimen, coin No. 2 of this note, and 
may be’ due to the metal strip being heated to a higher, 
temperature before folding and compressing. 


2 AE, Rectangular, Weight 66:4 grs. 


Obverse and Reverse: Similar to No. 1: 
Dated A. H. 1293 (?) . (PI, XV, 4) ` 


[> 


37 
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3. A.E. Circular, Weight 72:3 grs. 


Obverse and Reverse: Similar to the other 
coins. Date not visible. (Pl. XV. 5) 


4. A.E, Circular, Weight 72:4 grs. 


Obverse and Reverse: Similar: to No. 3. 
Date not visible. (PI. XV. 6). 


‘Coins, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, are in the British Museum 
collection. These have been catalogued and illustrated. 
. in History of the Ccinage of the Territories of the Hast India 
Company in the Indian Peninsula, by Edgar Thurston, 
1890, and included under Bombay on page 110, coin No. 32, 
and figured on Plate XVI, No. 7. 


It is not easy to explain the reason for its inclusion 
-under coins of Bombay by Thurston and it is doubtful if the 
coin was ever minted at Bombay as an emergency issue for 
the forces engaged in the second Afghan war which occurred 
in the years 1878 to 1880. At this date, itis unlikely that 
hand-mifted coins were being issued from either Bombay or 
Calcutta mints. 


From the appearance of the first two coins, Nos. 1 and 2, 
it wil be seen, they resemble coins issued by the Persians 
when they occupied Kandahar. These coins are usually 
roughly square, or rectangular, in shape, the flan thickness 
being made up of three or four thicknesses of copper plate, by 
folding thin strips, before cutting the blank flans from the 
folded strips. 


ltseems reasonable to suggest, coins 3 and 4, which are 
struck on circular flans, are later than Nos. 1 and 2. No 
dates are visible on both these coins. 


Currency was very scarce when the English forces . 
occupied Kandahar as the Afghans removed all the available 
coins in circulation before evacuating the town. In this . 
emergency, it is presumed that the English put the Afghan 
hand-operated mint at Kandahar into production to supply 
coins of small denomination in copper. It is on record that 
rupees, and it is presumed that coins of smaller denomination 
in silver, were arranged from the mint at Bombay. 


Hand minting continued in Afghanistan until 1890 when 
a mint on English lines, capable of turning out 40,000 silver 
Coins a day, was established at Kabul in 1890-91, 


C. HRBIDDULPH 
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COINS OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY STRUCK 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES OF HOLLAND - COPPER 
DOITS 1726-1794. DORDRECHT MINT IN THE 
STATE OF HOLLAND 


[Pl. XV] 
Doits and half daits were struck in considerable quan- 
tities for the Company inthe various provincial mints of ; 


Holland, Westfrisia, Zeeland, Utrecht, and Gelderland. 
They were current on the Coromandel Coast, in Cochin, 
Ceylon and Malacca. - . 


A counter-marked doit of the ‘provincial mint of Holland 
dated 1735 or 1736 is illustrated, (Pl. XV. 7),.as it 
is the first Dutch Colonial coin with a counter-mark that 
has come into my possession. Many thousands of doits 
have been collected and examined with a view to making as 
complete a collection as possible of the coins which circulated 
in India and Ceylon. 


It is not known if this counter-marked doit is from 
India, Ceylon, or from further east. It is quite possible, 
there are others in existence.and it is hoped this note 
may prompt further information from readers who may be 
in æ position to explain the necessity for the counter-mark. 


The Dutch counter-marked coins of various countries 
which were current in Ceylen when they occupied the Island. 
They even used a countermark, or hall mark, on their own 
“Surat” rupees of Colombo and Tuticorin mint of the years 
1787, 1788 and 1789, vide The Coins of the Dutch Overseas 

' Territories, 1601-1948 by Scholten, pp. 148 and 149. 


The Ceylon authorities at the time of the English 
occupation also counter-marked rupees and quarter rupees 
of the East India Company imported into Ceylon, with a 
crown, during a shortage of silvér currency. (See Ceylon 
Coins and. Currency by: Codrington, p. 165 and Plate VI, 
Nos. 166 and 167). f 


Scholten, in his book referred above mentions doits 
with counter-marks purchased in Jaffna and illustrates one 
of the coins on Plate XVI, No, 1257. His note (1) on. page 
147 reads : 

“We are informed by Mr. G. A.. Van Borssun Buisman, 
.of Wassenaar (Holland), that at Jaffna, during a recent trip 
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through Ceylon, he bought for his collection a number af 
different copper doits "with the bale-mark ot the Company 
and a counter stamp in the shape of a star ornament, oa 
some on the obverse, on others on the reverse. ' The purpose 
and origin of the stamp are unknown to us." i 


Again, on page 125; E when referring to tbe 
coinage of Borneo, statés : 


"In October of the: ydus 1812, the cóun:ry of Maluka 
‘on the Island of Borneo was-ceded by a resolution of ths 
‘Sultan to the English adventurer Alexander Hare. : When 
'the Dutch Government resumed power, Hare was compelled : 
io" leave this independent.small state." 


“On the doits,of Maluka, there is very often a countez- 
stamp; eight spokes of a wheel (believed to répresent tbe 
. Union Jack); sometimes this counter-stamp is smaller.” 


The counter-mark on the coin’ illustrated with this note 
can not be said to resemble a Union Jack asit is more like 
a Maltese or St. Andrews Cross, and can not be the one 
described, oa the doits of either Jaffna or Maluka. The 
counter-mark may possibly have been applied to doits in 
: some restricted area of Ceylon by the English, or some other 
private depot: : 

C. H. BIDDULPH 


| : 250 D 
COINS OF THE DUTCH EAST INDIA COMP ANY, COPPER 


DOITS AND HALF DOITS 1726 —1794 FROM DOR. 
DRECHT MINT IN THE STATE OF HOLLAND 


[PL XV] 


The' two coins illustrated here, (Pl XY. 8 & 9) are 
. interesting brockages from Dordrecht mint. They are the 
first brockages seen of these Dutch Colonial coins in the mary 
thousands collected by me: Their-rarity would seem to point 
to careful inspection after striking at the üve mints which 
produced doits and half doits for use ‘on the Coromandel 


Coast, Cochin, Ceylon and Malacca, or to the efficient 
machines used. 


The same can not be said of defective coirs, mostly badiy 
centéred, or double struck, which occur fairly commonly and 
of which a. few from some of the mints will be described ard a 
illustrated in another note, 

N C. H.. BIDDULPH 
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COIN.WEIGHTS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


[P]. &V1 


Since publishing a note in Vol. XXI, Pt. H of this 
Journal, two other coin-weights have been secured by me and 
will be described and illustrated in this note to make the 
informatio on these coin-weights as complete as possible. 


It is'hoped that if there are others which have not, been 
included, they may be described and illustrated in this Journal 
so that the information regarding these coin-weiglits may be 
still more complete. 


1. Obverse; One Tola. 180 grs. 
Reverse ; One Tola in three regional languages. 


This weight is countermarked on the obverse 
with the letters M. C. and F. (Pl. XV. 11) 


2. Obverse : Minimum legal weight of oblique .milled 
old Farukhabad Rupee. 171.198 grs. ' 


Reverse: Blank. f 
The inscription is within sn hexagonal double lined frame. 


A small oval counter-mark with an indistinct monogram 
is placed’ below the particulars of the weight of the Rupee. 
(Pl. XV. 10) ; : 


Another coin-weight for an oblique milled old Farukhabad 
Rupee was published in the first note and is illustrated on 
Plate IX, No. 1. The weight in that instance was 172.35 grs. 


ve 


From a recent publication, British Commonwealth 
Coinage, by W. A. Linecar, 1959, Chapter I, India, pages 
45 and 47, we read : 


‘Concerning Furruckabad (or Ferrukabad)- Mint, M. F. 
Pridmore sends the following note" : 


“Ferrukabad Rupee was also called the Lucknow 
Rupee; its weight was 173 grains and its fineness’ 95.5 
silver,-4.5 alloy. They were also struck at other mints,” 


"In 1813 it was ordered that the Delhi Mint be 
restricted to coining Ferrukabad, or Lucknow Rupees. 
The Delhi Mint ceased striking in 1818. In 1817 the right 
of minting the Ferrukabad Rupee, hitherto confined to 
Delhi, was extended to Calcutta and Benares and to any ` 
other mint of the East India Company." ` I 
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“When the Benares Rupee was abolisheqa in 1819 the 
the Ferrukabad Rupee took its place, and was Iëgal 
tender in all districts under the Bengal Government 
except Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The weight was 
increased to 180.234 grains.- It was to assist in the 
recoinage necessitated by this change that the Sagur Mint 
(Central Provinces) was equipped with modern machinery 
in 1824, but the Ferrukabad Rupee struck at Sdgur 

: weighed 180 grains, fineness 165 silver, alloy-15. Benares 
struck Ferrukabad Rupeeseat 180.234 grains.” 


From the extract quoted, above, it is evident, the weight of 
the Ferrukabad Rupee varied within certain limits from tke 
different mints from which it was issued and itis possible 
an “Old Far. Rupee" may have been issued, which weighed . 
171.198 grains, from Delhi, Calcutta, or some. other East. 
India Company mint and that the coin- -weight under reference 
would have been intended for: ‘checking its, weight. 

There is also a possibility that the lighter . coin- -weight 
may have been issued some time after the heavier one to 
permit rupees that had been in circulation and lost more than 
the'accepted amount of metalto continue in circulation fcr 
a further period. 


An interesting point that should be  méntioned - bes 
considering these coin-weights is that although the minimum 
_legal weights are recorded on them, they are invariably lighter 
than the weights recorded. This may have been intentiona., ' 
allowing for some recognised permissible loss due to wear while 
in circulation. These variations, however, are not constant and 
may also be owing to loss in weight of the coin-weight due t5 
wear. The actual differences found by weighing thém ars 
furnished in the form of a tabulated statement. 


Weights recorded i in the Original Note in Vol. XXI, Pt. 2 
Weight Actual Difference 


2. 0 + Q t° — 


š recorded weight 
. Old Calcutta Rupee . — 179.0 grs. 178 8 grs. 0.2 grs 
. Old Farukhabad > 71725 „ 1710 „e 1.35 ,, 
. New Stand: Farukhabad 178.12 ,, 177.9 , 022 ,, 
. Company's Rupee . 1764 , 1756 , 0.8 , 
. Half Tola od 90.0 , 865 , 35 , 
i Weights included in this Note 
tjes o © Weight Actual Difference 
ye ia i recorded - weight 
6. Old Far. Rupee , . 171.198 grs. 168.9 grs. :2.3 grs." 


— 7. Ohe'Tola ` (55.3800... n 1790 n L0 y 
E MM ' C.H. BIDDULPH 
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DUKRA, DUKANI AND FADIY À 


- J have read with the greatest interest the articles of 
S. C. Upadhyaya, R. C. Agrawal, P.L. Gupta and C. R. 
Singhal published in this Journal! My own contribution 
^ to the subject is of a very modest nature. But it may be 
of some use. : i 


I began my educational career at Churu (former Bikaner 
State, Rajasthan) im, the first decade of this century by 
studying the Mahajanz system of Arithmetic and Accounts; 
and I still.remember the tables of Dukras, Dukan, and 
Fadiyas which we had to memorise? One Rupee could, 
according, to these, be exchanged either for 100..Dukras, or 
40 Dukanis, or 20 Fadiyas. Thus one Dukra equalled the 
present naya paisa. A FadiyZ was in value the same as the 
present 5 maya paisa piece.. The Dukanz was, we might say, ' 
a $ Fadiyà coin. Its value was the same as that of an Akbari 
dam ; and it is not unlikely that the ratio 2 : 1 between a dam 
and a Fadiya might have led in some quarters to the belief. 
that the Fadiyā equalled a two-anna piece. 


By the tinie I began my studies, anna had become the 
standard coin. So my tables started with anna as the common 
basis of their computation; and I give them below in the form 
I learnt them. But it is obvious that during the period of 
the currency of Dukras, Dukanis and Fadiyas, India had a 
. decimal system of coinage. We. are now reverting to a 
system we have already used. 


: . . .TABLES I 
Anna > Fadiya Dukani Dukra 
L'AS C CÁpO. mS O4 ue ^4 
2 = 28 = 5 = 123 
4 = 5. = 10 = 25 
5 = 6} = 12$ = 31} 
6, = 74 = 15 = 374 
7 = 83 = 174 = 432 
8 = 10 = 20 = 50 
9 = 11} = 22i = 56} 
10 = 124 = 25 = 623 
11 = 132 = 273 = 682 





l. XVIII, p. 114; XIX, p. 81; XIX, p. 80; XXI, p. 192, 
2. Ihave checked’ up the tables by referring the matter to an old 
friend of mine from Churu. š 
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122 =< 15 = 30 = 75- 
l = 16 = 38 = 84. 
15. E Pes 34 ee 
16 = 20 > = 40 = 100 = Rupee 1 
- DASHARATHA SHARMA 
“28 


THE PROBLEM OF PARITY BETWEEN OLD AND NEW 
SMALL-COINAGE IN FREE INDIA - 


The problem’ has left the stage of daily press for they | 
- last many years. It is, therefore, desirable to discuss it 
now academically. 2 


The old rupee (O. R.) of the British times, Defoe 
the new coinage came into circulation, was of o4 old 
pice (O. P.). ` The new rupee (N. R.)of free Indis, with new 
SOLE, is of 100 naye paise (N. P.). 


Arithmetical calculation — 
1 N. R.=1 O. R 
<. 100 N..P. =64 O. P. 
VIO N. P. = /8* O. P. 
.. 10 N. P. = 8 O. P. 


BONG SED pier eol 
Again .. 8'O. P. 210 N. P. 
t WO. Pssq os N Peint 


| If the calculation is correct, as it is so by the simple 
principles of arithmetic, the parity tables should have been 
` on the basis of these two calculations. As we know, there 
are discrepancies. For example 1 O. P. 22 N. P. 


To my mind, the mistake in deciding the official 
parity tables was the elimination of the prinziple of squares. 
I try to explain this view in the following manner. 

1 O. P.—1.25 N. P. l 

" 1* O. P. =(1.25} N. P. 


ve 1?x32 O. P8 (025) x32 N. P. `. 
=50 N. P. i.e. 32x Ix 1 O. P. 
=32x1}=40x1}=50 N. P. 
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. 32 O. P.= 1.5625 x 32 50 N. P. 


or to give another example, 
l1 anna=1°x 4 O.P.—(1I:255 x 4 N. P. 
5.40. P.= 1.5625 x 426:25 N. P. 
.. 4x1x1O., P.24x1125x11256126.25 N. P. 


In short, while the square of 1 remains 1, the square of 
1.25 is 1.5625. When half a rupee is considered equal to 50 
N. P., I have a feeling that the calculation given above is lost 
sight of, dnd the more simple process of dividing 100 into two 
equal parts, because two equal halves make one, is resorted 
to. ; 


I think it is worth while and just to take note 
of this principle i in the calculation of areas, and, no less 
important, in the calculation of volumes in fixing monetary 
parities Between fractions of area and volumes on the one 
side and of rupees on the other. 


The old rupee was able to meet with the requirements 
of the linear, square and cubical calculations. For, 64 
is equal to 8? as well 4?. The new rupee can make 
money-area calculations as easy as would do the old rupee. 
For cubical calculations, the new rupee creates difficulties. 
Hence there is a necessity for a standard coin which would be 
a multiple of the present stendard rupee. It is easy to think of 
a.ten-rupee standard coin. Alternatively, the merits of a New 
Standard Rupee equal to old five rupees, three annas and 
four pies may also be consmlered. Ido not propose to develop 
the topic in this Paper. I only suggest asa deducution from 
the discussion given above that the standard coin should be 
one as would meet with the necessity and requirements of 
easy calculations in cubes. Alternatively, more disparity in 
money-cube parity tables would follow. 

S. S. DAVE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
p 


RUPEES ISSUED BY THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH EAST INDIA 
‘COMPANIES AND THE NAWABS OF ARCOT IN THE 17TH 
TO 19TH CENTURIES. (VOL. XXI, PART II, PP. 146-173) 


Addenda and Corrigenda 


Additional information obtained since writing the originel 
article, vide Vol. xxi Part 2 of the Journal, is incorporated 
in this note as it helps in a better understanding of the subject 
and clears certain doubts and inaccuracies. 


An extract from a recent publication which would seem 
to support the view that the Company had no mint at Arcot :s 
furnished, as also -a further reference from Love's Vestiges 
of Old Madras, which shows that in the years 1743 and 1744 
“Arcot” rupees were in fact coined at Madras. ` 


An attempt has also been made to identify “Old Pondi- 
cherry" and “Pondicherry” rupees which have been mentioned | 
by the Diwan of the Nawabs to Sir Walter Elliot. . (vide. 
Numismata Orientalia—''Coins of Southern India". p. 144.) 


It máy be suggested that in actual fact there may not 
have been.any visible difference in these rupees and that the 
names may have resulted from some variation in either the 
weight, or the silver content. While this is so, I think thé 
weight of evidence, is in favour of a suggestion that some 
recognisable feature had made it necessary to refer to them 
by different names. 


Page 147, para 8. 


For ‘Tavarnier’ read ‘Tavernier’. 


Page 147, para 6. 


The last sentence of this paragraph would be better if 
after Tuticorin it read : 


(Tuticorin)—“as no records appear to exist which prove 


that rupees were coined at these centres by the English *** 
Company". 
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Madras was captured by the French in the year A. D. . 
1746 and the English government moved to Cuddalore. 





On the signing of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Madras 
was handed back tothe Company in 1748, but due to the 
town's neglected state the seat of government was retained at 
Cuddalore until 1752.1 f 


The government is knawn to have established a mint at 
Cuddalore during the period 1746 —1752 and to have coined 
' “Three Swami" Pagodas and Pagodas with a single deity 
with an ‘inscription in English over the figure reading 
TEVNAPATNAM. 


If an emergency had arisen, due to a shortage of rupees, 
it is possible that they may also. have been coined at this mint. 
Page 148, para 6. 

For ‘1675’ read 1674’, 


Page 149, para Z; 
For ‘while’ read ‘while’. 


. Page 161, Item 8. 
For ‘1795’ read ‘1705’. 


Page 158, para ó. 


(a) Delete ‘the’ before the word. ‘rupees’ in the second line. 


(b) Add ‘of’ after ‘Rupees’ in the last sentence. 
Page 158; para 6. 
Read in continuation of this paragraph: 


Since the publication. of the record of a rupee of 
Muhammad Shah of regnal year 7 of Chinapatam mint two 


further references to rupees of this ruler from this mint have 
been noted. 


= — x == = 
1. Madras .District Gazetteers—“South Arcot''— Vol. i. 1906. W.. 
Francis. I, C. 8. - 


2. (a) Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal (New Series) Vol. vi. 
* N. 11. 1910, Numizmatic Supplement No. xv. No. 89. “Notes 
on some Mugal Coins"—R. B. Whitehead, I. C. 8, 
(b) Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal (New 
| Series). Vol. xxi. No. 6.1925. ‘Some rare Coins found in the 
, Central Provinees"—M., A. Suboor. ~ 
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The .regnal year on two of these coins is eight and it 
cannot.be read on another. The regnal 1 eight would 
correspond, with the year A. H. 1139 (A. D. 1726). 


In note 6 at the foot of page 153, P. L: Gupta hès 
referred to two coins, which may be presumed to-be rupees, 
with R. Y. 11 (A. D. 1728/29) and this may probably be the 
latest date when the mint name. Chinapatam figured. on-the 
Company’s coins. 


Page 154, para 1. 
Read in continuation of the second sentence : 


. Since publishing the record of the earliest dated rupee 


details of some other coins from Mylapore have, heen noted ` 


which establish: that the mint was in operation in the year 
A. H. 1117 (A. D..1705/1706) and even earlier. 


One coin is a Mohur of TERES Alamgir L dated A. H. 
1117, R. Y. 50.7 


Two other rupees of this mint are referred to ard 
illustrated in an article by Geo. P. Taylor, in the Journal 
of the Asiatie Society of Bengal (New Series) Vol. vi. No. 10. 1919. 
Numismatie Supplement. No. xiv. No. 81. and plate xxxv. 
Nos. 6 and 7 : “Some Coins from the Limbdi Treasury". 


.No. 6 Rupee. Mahilapur.............. R. Y. 4 (x) 
No. 7 Rupee. Mailapur. A. H. 1118. R. Y. 5 (x) 


Coin No. 6 must have been .issued between A. H. 11083- 
1118 (A. D. 1696-1706) The author refers to two.other rupees 
from this mint in the article, but does not furnish details of 
the coins. 


A rupee in the. possession of P. Thorburn has the | 


regnal year 4 (x) and must necessarily-also have been coined 
in the Ere A. H. 1108 and 1118 (A. D. 1695-1706) 


` Page 154, gara ó. 


Read in continuation of this paragraph : 


The doubt expressed regarding the necessity for en. 


English mint: at Arcot has received support in a recent 
publication? in which the author states : 





i. Journal & Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal (New Series) Vol. 
xxvi. 1930. No. 2. Numismatic Supplement Wo. xlii. No. 301. 


“Rare Mugal Coins in my Cabinet”. —Vicaji D. B. ‘Taraporevala. * ` 


2. British Commonwealth Coinage’ by Howard W. A. Linecar, 
1959. p. 33. 


^. 
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“Atkins continues his history with notes on a mint at 
Arcot (p. 163), but it is doubtful if the East India Company 
had a mint there.” 


_ A period when the Company may possibly have had a 
mint at Arcot was during the years 1751 and 1752. Clive 
captured the town in 1751 and the Nawab's mint could have 
been operated by the English, had the necessity arisen. 


The Government ‘had however established a mint at 
Cuddalore, in the period 1746 to 1752, at which pagodas were 
coined. If rupees had been required they could have been 
coined at Cuddalore, and it is unlikely the Nawab’s mint at 
Arcot was used for a .period of a year. It would not have 
been necessary to coin rupees at either of these towns after 
1752 as the Government must have reopenéd thé mint at 
Madras immediately on its return’ from Cuddalore. 


Another reference to “Arcot” rupees being coined at the 
English mints at Madras, and not at Arcot, in 1743-44 is found 
in Vestiges of Old Madras by Love, Vol. Il. p. 313. (This 
would again confirm that the Company did not operate a mint 
at Arcot at this time ‘and it is unlikely that it did at any 
later date. 


Page 162, para 5. 
For ‘1762’ read ‘1742’. 
Page 163, para 3. 


This paragraph requires revision : 


Porto Novo should be omitted as there is evidence in. 


support of the fact that rupees were issued from a mint in the 
town by the Nawabs. The name of the mint appearing on the 
rupees is Mahmudbandar. 
Page 163, para 6. 

For ‘1739’ read ‘1792’. 


Add at the end after Sir Walter Elliot : 


“Only so far as the rupees of the “years A. H. 1212, 1213 
and 1214, are concerned”. š 


i Page 163, para 7. 


Delete this paragraph and substitute : 


D 
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The Nawabs must also have had an agreement with the 
French and operated a mint at Pondicherry i; the Diwan’s 
information to Sir Walter Elliot is accepted as he refers to 
“Old Pondicherry” and “Pondicherry” rupees in the years 
A. H. 1186 (A. D. 1772) and A. H. 1207 (A. D. 1792) 
respectively and the rupees of A. H. 1191, 1200, 1201, 1203 
and 1205 could also have been issued from this mint. 

Page 164, para 1. 

Insert the word ‘been’ between ‘have’ and ‘engraved’ in 
the last sentence. ` 
Page 164, para 3. 


Insert ‘Nelson-Wright’ after Vol. III in the sixth line. 


| Page 164, para 4. 


For ‘respect’ read ‘respects’ in the fourth line. 


Page 165, para 5. 


Insert ‘any’ between ‘for’ and ‘Mughal’ in the ninth line. 


Page 166, para 1. 
For ‘1201’ read ‘1209’, 


Page 166, para 2. 
Delete ‘the’ before ‘Shah Alam IP in the third line. 


' Page 166, para 4. 
Read in continuation of paragraph 4 : 


Two other rupees must be added to the original list. 
Both coins are important and are illustrated, 


(1) Rupee in the name of Shah Alam II, dated A. H. 
1186, R. Y. 10, with a small four-petalled flower 
mint mark adjacent-to the regnal vear. 


Weight 176.2 grains. Diameter 0.84 inches 
(Pl, XIV. 1) 


(2 Rupeein the name of Shah Alam II, dated A. Ha 
1206, R. Y. 31, with a large four-petalled flower ‘ 
_mint mark in the same- position as in the first coin. 
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The Nawab's tittle, ‘Wala’, is -incorporated in the 
reverse inscription for the first time. 


Weight 175.0 grains. Diameter 0.95 inches 
(PI. XIV. 3) 


Paragraph 5 on page 166 will require alteration as the 
rupee of A. H. 1206 proves that Muhammad Ali used the title 
‘Wala’ on his rupees from this year. Add after ‘rupees’ in the 
second sentence :—‘until A H. 1206.’ : 


The rupee dated A. H. 1186 (A. D. 1772) furnishes an 
earlier date than the previous earliest rupee of Muhammad Ali 
which was dated A. H, 1191 (A. D. 1777). 


Rupees of the year A. H. 1205 (A. D. 1790), R. Y. 30 
(PI. XIV. 2) did iot have the Nawab’s title on the reverse and 
itis evident the title was used, on coins, for the first time in 
the year A. H. 1205/1206, (A. D. 1790/91). 


Information concerning coins issued by the Nawabs in 
certain years was furnished by the Diwan to Sir Walter 
Elliot and this informatior is recorded by him on page 144; 
in a note at the bottom of the page, in Numismata Orientalia— 


“Coins of South India”. 


“Old Pondicheriy" rupees are mentioned when furnishing 
details of coins dated A. H. 1186 (A. D. 1772) and "'Pondi- 
cherry” rupees for A. H. 1207 (A.D. 1792). Both dates 
are not covered by any of the periods of occupation of 
Pondicherry by the English. 


On comparing rupees of A. H. 1205 and 1206 (PI. XIV. 
2&3) the title is seen to be absent on the former, but is 
included on the rupees of A. H. 1206 and this would seem 
to establish that the title was not used on rupees from the 
year A. H. 1186 to A. H. 1205. 


Itis not known when rupees were first coined by the 
Nawabs in Pondicherry, but we do know that the English 
captured and occupied Lhe town, asallies of the Nawab, in 
the period A.H. 1175-1177 (A.D. 1761-63) The Nawab 
would have claimed the captured territory and town as he 
was fighting the French, with the support only of the 
English forces. 


stablished a mint, or used the French mint, and. it is possible 
he continued tohave a mint at Pondicherry fróm the date 
of its capture, T 


) After occupying Pondicherry the Nawab must have 
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Rupees with the same mint mark must also have beea 
coined at other centres in the Nawab's territory if we ars 
not correct in assuming that the Nawabs had a mint at Pondi- 
cherry, as we have to account for rupees dated A..H, 118€, 
1191, 1200, 1201, 1203 and 1205 with the: new mint mark. 
A doubt in this connection was.expressed in para 1 of 
page 167 of the original article. 


Rupees coined at Pondicherry must, in the first instance, 
have been: referred to by the gencral title of ‘Pondicherry’ 
rupees, but with the issue of the rupees of A. H. 1206, whica 
include the Nawab's title, itis possible the rupees without 
. the title were called “Old Pondicherry” rupees. The rupees 
from the year A. B. 1206 (A. D. 1791) to -A. H. 1214 (A. D. 
17989) which had the Nawab's title would then have beea 
known as 'Pondicherry' rupees. 


Rupees issued by Umdatu.l-Amara in the years A.E. 
1212,1213 and 1214 must also have been coined at Pond:- 
cherry at the Nawab's mint under sanction obtained from 
the English. Rupees with these dates do not appear to 
have been issued by the English and the omission cannat 
be explained in any other way. 


Page 166, paras Š 2 and 6. 


The remark against coins Nos. 1126 and 1127 in ths 
original text should be: deleted, as also paragraph 6, as the 
1egnal year must have been engraved on the dies of all rupees, 
but dueto the dies being of larger diameter than the flans 
the figures were seldom ‘seen on the later coins. A rupee .cf 
the year A. H. )212 in the British Museum collection, has, 
what appears to be, the figure three where the'regnal year 
is usually seen and this would suggest that regnal years 
were intended to figure on all coins. 


Page 167, para 7. 


For A. H, ‘1190’ in line 6, read A. H. *1186', and 
again in line 11, the year A. H. '119]' should read 
A. H. ‘1186’. 


Pages 168 and 169; para 10 and 2 respectively. 
Correct the year ‘1691’ to read ‘1687’. 


Page 169, para 2. 


The third sentence in the paragraph is intended to fend: 
: "It differs in many respects from the rupees issued by the 
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English East India Company ; the diameter is greater, the 
formation of the letters in the inscription and the general 
finish of the coin suggests that it could not have come 
from the English mint at Masulipatam.” 


Key to Plates, nos. VII $ VIII. 
Item 2. The query mark after ‘Arcot’ is wrong. . 


Jtem 2. A querry mark to be added after ‘Arcot’, 
Item 6. Weight 173-9" to read ‘173-6’. 


ltem 21. The year ‘1896’ to read ‘1806’. Diameter of coin 
to be corrected from '0:84' to ‘0°94’. 


Item 22. The year ‘1856’ to read ‘1806’. 
Note after Tiem 22. The year ‘1765’ to read ‘1795’. 
Coin- Weights of Hast India Company— Pages. 179 i 180. 
Description of the Coin-Weights. 
"J, 177? to read 5179". 
4. 1772 to read ‘1767. 
ó. ‘Pl. X.6 to read ‘PI. 1X.4’. 


0; «Pl, IX.4' to read ‘Pl. 1X.6’, 
' C. H. BIDDULPH 


II 
THE PROTOTYPE OF AN OBvERSE DEVICE OF KUSHANA 
COINAGE 


Addenda and Corrigenda 


Please révise the article (ante, pp. 109-112; in the 
light of following directions : I 


(A) Insert Il after the name of Gotarzes in all cases, 
except in’ the foot notes, where I or II or nothirg should 
be inserted after ‘Gotarzes’ as per directions given below. 


(B) Add after Gotarzes in line 5 on E 110-a foot note 
no. 1 a. as foliows : 


“Wroth was not aware of the existence of two Parthian 
rulers called *Gotarzes. One Gotarzes, whose existence is 
igdicated by certain Babylonian tablets, probably ruled from 
ps 81/80 B. C. over a part of the Parthian dominion. (N. C. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia, p. 48-51). To this 
ruler cannot be ascribed the drachma referring to one 
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*Gotarzes, the (adopted) son of Artabanus’ (III). (Wroth, los. 
éit., pp. XLV, no. 28165). For, the identity of the bust of 
king appearing on this drachma with the same depicted cn 
dated Parthian species, ascribable to the fourth decade of the 
Ist century A. D., definitely indicates that these coins should 
belong to one monarch Galled Gotarzes dourishing in the last 
mentioned period. This ruler should be Enown as Gotarzes II. 
(Wroth, loc. cit., pl. XXVILXXVII for the relevant busts cn 
coins. He was really a son of one Gew (Journal of Loyal 
Geographical Society, Vol. IX, p. 114; Debevoise, loe. eiè., 


poH 


The copper coin, which is attributed in the present article 
to Gotarzes II, does not contain any inscription. But identity ` 
of bust of king on the above mentioned drachma with tke 
same on the coin under discussion leaves no room for doubt 
about the latter's ascription to Gotarzes II. In fact, all coins 
ascribed by Wroth to Gotarzes should belong to Gotarzes II. 


Wroth concluded, mainly on the basis of the evidence of 
. dated coins, that Gotarzes (i. e., Gotarzes II) ruled continuous_y 
from 40/41 A. D. to 51 A. D. According to Debevoise's calcu- 
lations, Gotarzes II's continuous reign should be placed between 
38 A. D. and 51 A. D. (Debevoise, loc. eit. p. 165-174)." 


(C) Add the following at the end of fn. 2 on p. 111 : 


“The Shahnamah of Firdausi probably contains allusions 
to strained relations between a section of the Parthians and 
the Kushanas. This epic furnishes us with stories of strugg.e 
between Gudraz and his associates on one hand and Farhad 
: and his allies on the other. Among the friends of Farhad was 
Kamus, the Kashan chief. Kamus was ultimately killed in 
the battlefield, Though Gudraz is here porirayed only as a 
general, and not as a king, it is probable that here we have a 
story which has its origin in the, struggle between. Gotarzes 
and Vardanes, The latter has probably been transformed into 
Farhad, (E,-Warner, Shahnamah, Vol. III, parts II & HI; 
Journal $ Proceedings of the Asiatic . Society of Bengal 
Vol, XXVIII, 1932, p. 207-224). 


‘Kashan’ is obviously a variant or corruption of the ` 
nomenclature ‘Kushana’.’ As the struggle between Gotarzes -I 
` and Vardanes is known to have taken place in the fourth 
decade of the Ist century A. D, the Kashana (i. e. Kushana) 
chief Kamus may wall. be identified with either of the 
Kadphiseses. If we remember that’ on the coins, ascrib 
. to Kujula Kadphises, the name of the king is spelt differently 
as Kaphsa, Kasa etc, and that Kamus is'said to have been 
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killed in a battle which seems to have taken place in the 
fourth decade of the Ist century A.D.,-it will appear reasonable . 
to identify the last mentioned ruler with the first of the Kad- : 
phiseses (PMC, pp. 181 & [82). For Kadphises II definitely 
ruled even after 50 A. D. ; ; 


Thus the form *Kamus' seems to be a variant or corruption 
‘of the name ‘Kadphises’ (I). Kadphises I-was probably killed 
by the Parthians. Later Kadphises II oe won a part of 
the Parthian dominion. 


it may be observed here that Kamus has also been 
` referred to in the Annals of Tabari (Z. I., IV, p. 184). ‘The 
author of the present article is trying to publish elsewhere a 
critical appraisal of the value of the Shahn@mah and the 
Annals of Tabari as sources for reconstruction of the history 
of the Kushanas." bog ; 

` B..N. MUKERJEE 


lI 
CUNNINGHAM COLLECTION OF SEALS’ 


"Addendum 


Seal No. 31 (ante, p. 127): note to be serten. “This seal 
is already published in Elliot, Coins of Southern India, Plate II, 
48." (cf. ASI, AR, etc. to allow) 


M. G..DIKSHIT 


A 


REVIEW 


C. S. UPASAK : The History and Paleegraphy of Mauryan 
Brahmi Script, pp. XII +345, published ky 


Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, Nalanda (Patna), 
1960, E `: 


This book, which was -author’s Doctoral thesis from the 
University of London marks the beginning. of a new phase :n 
.thestüdy of Indian Palaography which in fact should have 
taken place earlier. Dr. Upasak has, no doubt, by selecting 
this topic and by the treatment he has given to íhis difficult 
subject, opened a new line of work. The book consists of 7 
. chapters and'as many as 44 appendices. It mainly deals wi-h 
the origin of Brahmi alphabet and the forms of individual 
letters of that alphabet as found in the Mauryan inscriptiors. 
The discovery of a standard type of Agokan Brahmi is indeed 
striking and deserves serious consideration. The author has 
painstakingly analysed each and every letter and prepared 
charts which are not only revealing but quite exhaustive. He 
thinks that there was one standard form of letters and other 
forms were either mistakes or the results of individual style. 
Dr. Upasak has. put in a great amount of labour in the 
preparation of this book and he has made a critical study of 
the subjectin all its thoroughness. This book can very well 
serve as a model for similar detailed and exhaustive works 
analysing the alphabets of specific chronological and geogra- 
phical areas. It is high time that such attempts are made 
now. We congratulate Dr. Upasak for this ‘really useful 
‘contribution he has made to the field of Indological studies, 


The printing of the book, however, needed more care and 
attention. No doubt the Tara Printing Works have done the : 
job as best as they could but definitely the quality of 
publication would have improved if the letters were drawn 
more neatly and uniformly. However, the faithful copying of 
the alphabets does show the care which the author bestowed 
on it. Needless to say, the-book will be of immense help to 
the students of Indian. paleography. 


À A. K N: 
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works of reference. The Journal of the Society is given free 


to members and some of the publications on concession price. i ' 


Library : The Society maintains a library. 


All communicstions regarding the Journal should be, addressed 
Professor: A. K:,Narain, Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi-5, for : 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
| S. V. SOHONI 


50th Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India, 
Aligarh, ZT December, 1960 


Fellow students of old coins, ladies and gentlemen, 


According to our Society’s constitution, a President has 
mainly to address an annual conference. , This, however, 
is somewhat unusual honour to an ordinary revenue officer 
like me, practically all of whose time is spent away from 
centres of academic activity. l 2 


Many of my distinguished predecessors have expressed 
their views about two major points: first regarding factors 
which govern collection of numismatic data ; and, second, 
` about factors which affect interpretation of those data, both 
in general and specific studies. 


Five major .objectives may be referred to in this context, 
along with dependant recommendations, for consideration of 
concerned authorities : 


(1) That steps should be taken to promote collection of 
as many old coins and seals as possible. 


(2) That available numismatic data- should be sorted 
out and correctly described, as quickly as possible. 


(3) That available details should be interpreted along 
sound lines. . : 


. (4) That there should be a planned programme of publi- 
` cation of such analysis.  — l E 


(5) That results thus obtained, should be utilised not 
only for revising regional political histories; they 
should be used for improving narration of developments 
in India and also in countries having economic ties 
with India, in different periods of. our history. We 
must remain wide awake in respect of discoveries 
of materials in our country as well as in other 
countries like Ceylon, Nepal, Pakistan, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Russia, Burma and China. 


k 
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" 1 
f Methodical Collection of Maximum Coin Data 


The present position of Indian numismatics, thougk 
somewhat better than what it was a generation ago, i$ capable 
of being materially improved if some admittedly feasible 
action were immediately undertaken, under proper supervision. 


Where are these old coins wbich we are so anxious tc 
collect? They are mostly undergrouud. But it has been 
repeatedly complained that examination of a large percentage 
of coins, as have already been taken out, has not been as 
Sound as was possible and desirable. 


“According, to mythology, Yudhisthira had stated ir 
reply to a question that the number of those who were deac 
far exceeded thatof those who were alive. If a calculatior 
were made, of how many Indian coins there were with 
museums in this country and abroad, and in departmental 
collections and in private cabinets, I ventura to hazard a guess 
-that they may not exceéd half a million. What ratio this 
figure. bears to the number lying buried, is purely a matter 
of speculation. It is, however, safe to infer that if archæo- 
logical exploration were undertaken immediately in every 
‘State in India, particularly, in all coin bearing sites, available 
coin data are likely to be doubled within a few years time. 


Even our existing resources are impressive. Unfortunately, 
only a small fraction of them has been catalogued. Integra 


numismatic study as such is of but a fraction of that fraction’ 


which so far has been examined by some kind of numismatists: 
and it is only a portion of such expert examination which 
has been made available by way of printed publications. 
Along with Bhartrihari, one can say about coin material, 
dug out from the ground : 


Utkhatam nidhi- fankaya ks hiti- talam......... 


Pratapah kana-varatako=api na maya, trishpe sukama bhava. 


i. e., “I have dug out the earth surface in search of treasure. f 


But I was not able to get even a broken shell." 


Thus anybody possessing old coins, be it a museum or 


' a department of Government or cabinets of educational 


institutions or private collectors, must subscribe to- a rule of 
conduct, viz. that catalogues of such numismazic.data should 
be prepared and maintained up-to-date. Position in t 

respect is, at present. far frum ‘being satisfactory. Our 
standard’ catalogües, particularly those published by the 
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British and the Indian Mascus. the Lahore’ mi iè Lucknow . 
Museums, were prepared many decades ago; and haye, clearly 
become out of date. Generally, other + holders of coins, 
whether institutions or private collectors, have not listed 
their coin collections even under rough: headings, 


It is always rewarding to have a look at original materials 
whether they are inscriptions or’ coins. While one cannot 
doubt the supreme value af the contributions made by the . 
earlier scholars, beginning with Alexander Cunningham, I ' 
suggest that it would be useful to look into their conclusions, 
as every incremert in our knowledge is worth while for its 
own sake. Old facsimiles of -coins should bé particularly . 
examined when their originals are not available. 


Accordingly, it is recammended that this Society should 
make a census of those persons and institutions who collect 
and store old coins; and circulate among them a ‘helpful - 
questionnaire for submission of detailed replies ; and also 
assist them in preparing replies. by ` ensuring cooperation of | 
nearby members of the Society and other persons interested 
in this subject. For this work, & time limit of 'six months ' 
may be fixed. ` 


Our Society has appointed, from time to time, -a Treasure 
Trove Act committee, but I fear that no concrete suggestions 
have yet been received from this committee. Accidental 
recovery of buried treasure still remains our' major source of ` 
fresh material for research. `T dare say, every year, not less 
than a hundred hoards are being reported, But actual 
accession of such finds into museum cabinets has -continued : 
to materialise on a’ very limited basis. ‘For remedying this 
situation, it is necessary to give fuller discretion to recognised 
sanctioning authorities like curators of museums, superinten- ' 
dents of archaeological circles, etc, in the matter of ‘rewarding : 
` finders of hoards. Alternative purchasers of unhoarded coins ` 
not only safeguard finders from a Botheration of complying 
with legal formalities, But also are found carefully to build 

contacts with prospective agents as can operate in different 
places in their area, in known rich coin bearing sites, It is 
necessary to explain authoritatively to the inhabitants of: 
such Sites, what appreciable national service they -would . 
render if they could make: over coins to museum or archaeo- . 
logical personnel If they can do this without harassment , 
oz loss to themselves, they will do it more willingly. 


A fruitful suggestion has-been that gram panchayat 
executives should be educated regarding the importance ‘of 
preserving such material for proper u 2 3 As can. 
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be done easily, as training camps for gram panchayata mukhigae, 
dalpatis and gram sewaks, are being regularly held in practically 
every State in this country. What is necessary is to seni 
` across to gram panchayat department of State ‘Governments, 
‘suitable literature for distribution on these occasions, Here 
again, cooperation of the local members of the Society as 
well as of curators and other archaeological personnel, in 
„explaining points to these rural workers is likely to produce 
valuable results, 


In this context, a reference must be made to an ever- 
‘growing ‘danger of export of old ‘coins and seals, There -s 
reasonable suspicion that even bigger antiquities, e. g. 
paintings, metal or stone images, etc. are being occasionally 
sold to persons whose stable allegiance is, prima facie, in 
favour of institutions outside this: country, Even assuming 
that after purcease, such antiquities would be zetained in this 
country, at least for a féw years, itis evident that both the 
vendor and the purchaser would continue to ‘avoid givirg 

. any publicity to their transaction, When this is the positicn 
in respect of big antiquities, it can be imagined how much 
exposed old coins. are to, a positive risk of suppression 
regarding their find spots’ and other material details. To 
meet this threat, there is no-alterpative but to create an 
enlightened public ` opinion’ ‘as would continuously operaze ` 
against it. 


Commercial interest in old. coins as antiquities, which 
would fetch more than their bullion value, has considerably 
increased in recent years. A number of coin dealers are astute 
and keen students, of Indian ‘epigraphy and numismatics. 
But it cannot be overlooked that- forgeries of old coins are 
being more. prominently noticed now than in earlier years. 
Thus, what some, Rawalpindi dealérs did for Inco Bactrian 
. coins, is being attempted in respect.of Gupta period and ear.y 
Muslim period coins. One has to be more careful about 
what are offered -as' unique types. .A clever forgerer cen 
produce as many of these as he likes, by selecting an obverse 
from one type and a reverse from another, 


All trained numismatists, have a duly to perform in this . 

„© connexion, As is well ‘known, it is fairly easy to ‘detest 
forgeries from moulds. Forged cast coins are usually of dell 
and frosty appearance. . There is excess of sharpness of the 
rim, and the letters are many timés linked up, especially, if 
they.are crowded on the. original. The surface is also 
polished. and even, but contains minute holes or obtrusions < 
Que to air bubbles; Such. 'information must 5e imparted to 
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defeat unscrupulous persons. A possible.objection is that if 
this were done and once knowledge of these points was not 
confined to a limited number of experts ‘the forgerers might 
improve their art. But it is worth while educating the .public 
regarding such forgeéries. . : : 


Within a few weeks enumerators in all parts of our 
country would conduct cecsus operations. Their question- 
naire may include an item an antiquities. With the cooperation 
of the census superintendents in different states, it should 
be possible quickly to know which sites have yielded old 
coins in the post, either periodically, e. g. after rains every 
year, or infrequently. 1 would request: the members to get 
into touch with censu$ personnel in their areas for securing 
such information. ín » 


2 


Correct Sorting Out znd Description of Old Coins, `. 
: within Prescribed Time Limits 


I endorse a suggestion already made by Dr. Sircar- 
concerning functions and responsibility of our National 
Museum in regard to numismatic research. It should acquire 
from among duplicates of other museums, coins for its own 
cabinets, and function as an effective coordinating agency 
for exchanges of duplicates among other museums. For this 
purpose, it should compile up-to-date lists of collections of 
coins in this country and in other cuuntries. It should help 
students of numismatics in supplying them metal as well 
as plaster casts of coins at moderate price; and in helping 
with information on individual topics. In cooperation with 
the National Archives organisation, it should conduct research 
into old historical correspondence about minting of coins, 
particularly about their metallic contents. 


As most museums in: this country do not have expert 
numismatists on their staff, it would follow that an appreciable 
percentage of coins in their cabinets have remained, since 
their' accession, generally  unexamined. This indifference 
must be ended, without further delay. 


Many times, hoards have been distributed before prior 
examination when they were intact. Secondly, coins held in 
treasuries of former Indian States, have also largely escaped 
even bare listing. Thirdiv, there has been, comparatively, 

__ittle progress in South Indian numismatics as well as in 
coins of medievel Indian history. Another item which 
deserves fuller attention is proper examination of clay seals, 
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i : especially those-fouüd in North India. A study of clay seals 
lin Nalanda area ins Patna ‘district, based on identificatioa. 
: of place nimes recorded on them, has thrown. an interesting 
.light on, development of, that great centre of learning and 
how its activities were financed. Iam publishing this study, 
shortly. MEG no 


Even preparation and circulation of lists of such coins, 
without waiting for their detailed, individual’, descriptior, 
will prove of palpable help in promoting numismatic studies, 
; Careful re-examination „of old hoards has already yielded 
. Interesting concluàións, ëg. Confirmation of old Jain literatura 
! account of a, tug of war, of varying” fortunes, between Naha- 
pana and Gautamiputra Satakarni. Find spots of coins ara 
' generally mentioned in forwarding letters which’ are kept in 
. old museum files* without relevant ` details being carried 
` forward tò'an accession register... Painstaking examinntion 
of such referénces would prove fruitful.. 


— 


"According; to ‘Di. Kosambi, it: is a crime to break up a 
‘hoard. He maintains that if it were possible to weigh and 
: to examine different coins constituting a hoard in a really 
good laboratory, aii accurate idea was possible of the wear 
'.&nd tear of individual specimens ‘and of the period of their 
circulation, thereby -throwing some light on contemporary 
political and economic conditions. This is a useful suggestioa 
-i which deserves more attention-than it has secured so far. 


E: I think, our Society: would be justified in advising. 
"C authorities concernéd ‘about’ thé employment schedule for 
; trained numismatists. I suggest that this advioe should be 
i tendered to concerned departments of Governments, etc. as 
i soon as possible. It will, at least, lay stress on the existing 
* defective set up.in many an institution. - 


"Apart-from appointment of trained numismatists in & 
' larger number than has been hitherto possible in museums and 
- departments: of archeology, both of the Central the Sate 
. Governments; which step would offset the existing scant 
enthusiasm for study of. coins where it.is most needed, I 

suggest that the Society should obtain. and circulate, say four 
` times a year, lists of coins .newly received in museums etc. 
. along with information about discoveries of hoards, among its 
' members as well as State Governments and selected educa- 
; "tional institutions, for their information and. necessary actior. 
. For this purpose, there. should be a selection of numismatis 
. reporters who should be given suitable honorarium for their 
labour, ' a defe : l 
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Intérpretation along Sound Lines 
MANET 
For a correct appreciation of: numismatic data, it is 


necessary to poseess adequate knowledge of relevant scripts, 
of ancient geography, as well as other relevant information 
coneerning political, economic and social conditions. Conside- 
ring that those documents in metal are so small in size, it is 
remarkable how much light they can throw on history, 
provided their eranan tng every time, patiently done and 
objectively reviewed. 


Some past Presidents have sounded a note of warning, to 
students of numismatics in particular, and of ancient history 
in general, agaiust rushing to conclusions on imperfect data, 
and against resisting a terdency to attack established views 
on manifestly slender clues, ‘I respectfully agree with them 
on these points. The young numismatist would do well to 
remember that if standards of & proper menal discipline were 
to be respected, he must make himself thorughly familiar with 
all facts and evidence on Ais topic of research, look at it as 
objectively as possible and draw conclusions as will seek 
support from a minimum of pure speculation. 


There is no doubt that ancient Indian coinage gives full 
` scope for study of symbols; and that these symbols are telltale. 
It was Buddhaghosha who observed 1500 years ago that an 
expert could identify individual punch-marked issues on 
studying their devices as they related to’ geographical details. 
A study of cultures which explains these symbols as a device 
forsignalling more information than could be written down 
in plain words, is thus essential to a student of that period. 


Literature is recognised to be a mirror of life. Accord- 
ingly, literary sources have been wisely and profitably utilised 
for study of coins. -I am inclined to rely more on this source, 

. When alternative explanations dre possible, largely because, 
in our country, there was what was called a minimum 
acquaintance with arts, prescribed for and possessed by every 
artisan— and mintmasters were no exception. Thus, & know- 
ledge of art motifs and literary conventions has a definite 
utility in appreciating coin evidence. 


I would like to give one example. It is well known that 
Chandragupta Vikramaditva was responsible for-bringing out 
a new coin-type, viz..his horseman type. Asan explanation of 
this innovation, is was suggested, “Chandragupta was probably 
himself a renowned horseman and he may, therefore, have 
conceived the idea pi representing himself on some of his coins 
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as riding on his horse aud retis: to the battlefield to wir 

martial glory.” This view puzzled me, as mounted archers 

were not a feature of old Indian militury organisation. After 

carefully looking into relevant details, it was found that this 

coin-type was but yet another addition to a series of types 

depicting royal pastimes—it was meant: to show a king 

practising archery on his riding ‘grounds. An exact descriptior: 
of the obverse was given in the Mudra-rakshasam (VI. 9) : 


Sa arnga@ karshava-mulla prasithile-kanina 
pragrahenatra dese, 

Devenakari chitram prajavita-turagam 
bandhamekshaSchaleshu. 


The kings improved aim by shooting arrows from horse- 
back on their private grounds ; in battles, TRY rode out in 
chariots. 


A numismatist has, occasionally, to take assistance of 
other sciences for a correct appreciation of ccin data. Ina 
study of Gupta coin-type, showing a queen offering a bunch of 
fruit to a peacock, it was found recorded in catalogue des- 
criptions that it was a bunch of grapes. This was not 
. Correct. It was a twig of jamun. The botany of the Indian 
lotus has been found to be extremely useful in understanding 
the employment of lotus motif on Indian coinage. I am 
publishing, separately, a study on this subject. 


4 
Publication of Analysis 


For broadening the base of numismatic studies in. India, 
one has not only to collect coin data available in this country 
and in neighbouring countries and to sort it out and have it’ 
described accurately and interpreted along sound lines, It is 
- equally necessary that results of their examination are set forth 
in conveniently printed volumes of research. Our So6iety has 
a plan of bringing out a series of corpus works. Out of ten 
such projected works, one has been published a! ‘ready, dealing 
with Gupta coinage ; another on Indo-Greek coinage is expected 
to be out shortly ; and I understand that a third, devoted ta 
punch-marked coins, has- been put together. Works on the. 
rest must be pursued vigorously. 


It is desirable that the entire territory of publication is 
carefully mapped out and:assignments of definite jobs made 
to individual numismatists, based on a principle of efficiency: 
through division of labour, It follows that there should be. 
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a team of advisers guidiug such individual enterprises and 
ensuring minimum *standards. 


I would also recommend that a standard manual of 
Indian numismatics at a srbsidised price, should be brought 
out within a period of twa years, asa definite step towards 
good public relations and for doing propaganda towards coin 
collection and its proper interpretations. 


It is also necessary to bring out suitable publications in 
Indian regional languages; as a part of a plan to spread 
knowledge about old coins. I hope that our Society would 
do all that it can to promoze such a publications programme. 
Personally, I have no doubt that required funds can be had 
through cooperation of Central and State Governments, 
educational trusts, associztions of bankers and of bullion 
merchants. 


5 
Utilising Results of Numismatic Analysis 


While some noteworthy work has been done along these 
lines, there has been inadequate appreciation of available 
information about coin devices by our existing mints, which 
have no numismatists on their staff, and by the ‘Posts and 
Telegrapa Department, which, I am afraid, has not yet 
explored the vast scope that exists for introducing some 
aesthetics in its issues of postage stamps. Depictions of 
animals (elephant, lion, tiger, horse, bull, deer and rhinoceros), 
or birds (hawk, eagle, pezcock, etc.) have been successfully 
attempted in ancient Indian. coinage. Then there is rich 
material based on employment of lotus motif. All this, 
however, has remained umused in our contemporary coins ns 
well as postage stamps. Accordingly I would plead for 
consultation between a team of numismatists and mintmasters 
as well as authorities of Posts and Telegraph . Department, 
A committee may be appointed for this purpose. 


As coins are usefulin dealing with historical subjects, 
there is a case for more extensive use of them than is being - 
attempted in our postgraduate classes. Details of coins 
can be made interesting even in schools. I-made a clay 
model of the depiction on the reverse of the horseman coin 
type of Kumaragupta. "The result was an easier appreciation 
of the genius of his mintmaster. This provoked interest 
among all who saw the model. Similarly, another model 
was prepared of the obverse of the couch-type coin of 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya, which focussed attention to 
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a number of hitherto unknown aspects,. besides being of 
considerable value in understanding the palace architecture 
of Gupta period. ; ' mE 


__ By and laige, we have not yet utilised. numismatic 
evidence in re-constructing developments in Indian costume as 
well as ornaments. This is fascinating study. 


I strongly recommend that museums and even depart- 
ments of archzology, should help in making such models 
available to educational institutions at reasonably low cost. 
It would be a distinct aid in teaching ancient Indian history. 


. A contemporary observer of Indian affairs has said that 
analysis of conditions in.this country was rather like going 
through a long tunnel; On few hundred yards after entering 
its mouth, you have some, but not necessarily. adequate, 
guiding light behind you to pick out its rough outline, Then, 
apart fram an occasional flash, darkness and confusion take. 
over; and guiding lines only begin-to gleam again towards 
.the end of your journey.’ as 


This holds good in.most historical exploration. Our aim 
is, doubtless, to obtain almost mathematically precise 
knowledge of every inch of our ground so that no gap of any 
kind is left anywhere. 


Coins have played a vital role in'adding.to our knowledge ` 
of India’s past. Their obverse and reverse surfaces have 
disclosed a number of ‘links explaining both the emergence: 
and disappearance of a political authority in this or that 
region. Collecting and understanding old coins is an absor- 
bing hobby. Let us express a hope that through our organised 
efforts, not mere coin collecting but real numismatic study 
‘would be promoted in this country; and that significant. 
stops would be taken in every direction, before we meet 
again for the next annual session. Meanwhile much hard 
work has to be done. l om 


Proceedings of the Meeting of the Executive Council of the . 
Numismatic Society of india, held at Aligarh, 1960 


The meeting of the Executive Council of the Numis- 
matic Society of India was held under the Presidentship of 
Shri S. V. Sohoni on the 28th December, at 8. 30 a.m, in 
room no. 20, S. S. Hall, Muslim University, Aligarh. 


The following members were present : 


(1) Shri S. V. Sohoni 
(2) Shri A. N. Lahiri 
(3) Dr. P. L. Gupta 
(4) Shri K. D. Bajpai 
(5) Dr. P. M. Joshi 
(6) Dr. H. V. Trivedi 


The following resolutions were passed : 


(1) Resolved that the andited accounts for the year 1959- 

- 60 and the estimated budger for the year 1961-62 (as submitted 

by Shri J. N. Tiwari, representing the Secretary) be approved 

and placed for consideration in the Business Meeting of the 
Society. 


(2) Resolved ` that Messrs, Ghanshyam Das & Co, 
Chartered Accountant and Auditors, Bansphatak, Varanasi, be 
appointed Auditors for the year 1961-62, on an honorarium of 
Rs. 60;- (rupees sixty only). 


(3) Resolved that the services of Shri Badri Prasad, peon- 
cum-daftary be confirmed in the grade of Rs. 30-1-45-1.50 nP.- 
60 with a dearness allowance of Rs. 22/- (rupees twenty- 
'two only). | 


(4) Resolved that a bicycle be purchased for conducting 
the office work of the Society and Rs. 200/- (rupees. two 
hundred only) be sanctioned for the purpose. 


(5) Resolved that a duplicator (Gestetner) be purchased 
and a sum of Rs. 1,200/- (rupees twelve hundred only) be 
sanctioned for the purpose and that the machine be purus 
after the approval of the President. 


(6) In view of the growing complaint of the members 
regarding the loss of copies of the Journal when sent by 
ordinary post, it is resolved that the copies of the Journal be 
sent by.registered post. : I 
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(7) It was resolved that a committee consisting of ths 
following persons be formed to examine what changes wers 
necessary in the constitution. of the Society and. to maka 
recommendations for consideration at the next meeting of the 
General Body. I 


(1) President 
(2) Chairman 
(8) Vice-Chairman 
(4) Secretary 
(5) Dr. P. M. Joshi. 


(8 Resolved that Shri S. V. Sohoni be proposed fcr 
election as President for the next session of the Society. 


(9) Resolved that the Golden Jubilee. Celebrations be 
postponed from March 1961 to October 1961, as this would 
enable better preparation and also be more convenient to a] 
concerned. A 


(10) Resolved: that a recommendation be made to the 
General Body to confer honorary fellowship on Shri Prayaz 
Dayal who was associated with the Society ‘for a long period 
as Secretary as well as President (for four years) and has 
enriched Indian numismatics by his Catalogue of Coins of tha 
Delhi Sultanate and of the Nawabs of Awadh and has contri- 
buted a number of research papers on mediaeval numismaticz. 


(11) It was resolved that the President be authorised 
to settle the matter of the publication of the Corpus works 
including the General Editorship and to expedite bringing out 
volumes of the series. l š 


(12) Resolved that the Society's thanks be conveyed 
to the local Secretary of the Indian History Congress, Muslira 
University, Aligarh, for the very kind hospitality offered t» 
the members of the Society by the University and for accord- 
ing facilities for holding meetings of the Society. 


(13) Resolved that the list of members of the Golden 
Jubilee Committee be circulated among the members of tha 
Executive Council and that for working out further 
details, steps should be. taken through sub-committees formed 
for the purpose, in consultation with the President and the 
Secretary. 


(14) It was decided to have sub-committees as follows, and 
to settle their further composition at the aext meeting of ths 
Jubilee Celebrations Committee, which will be held at Varanasi, 

, in the office of the Society, on 22 January 1961, at 2 p. m.— 
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(1) Accommodation Committee 
(2) Pandal Sub-Committee 

(3) Finance Sub-Committee 

(4) Exhibition Sub-Committee— 


(ü) Shri A. Ghosh 


(ii) Shri Rai Krishna Das 
(iii) Shri H. P. Poddar 
(iv) Kr. Mahabir Prasad 


(5) Publications Committee— 


This committee will consist of Dr. H. V. Trivedi, 
Dr. A.K.'Narain and Dr. P.L. Gupta, and include 
the President as convenor, and Dr. V. V. Mirashi, 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. Moti Chandra and Dr. P. M. 


Joshi as advisers. 


(15) It was decided to form a Reception Committee for 


the. Celebration of 


the Golden Jubilee and to request the 


following persons to be members of the Committee, 


(1) The Chief Minister, U. P. 
(2 The Education Minister, U. P. 
(3) The Maharaja of Banaras 
(4) The Maharaj Kumar of Vijayanagaram 
(5) Vice-Chancellor of Sanskrit University, Varanasi 
(6) Mayor of Varanasi Municipal Corporation 
. (7) Commissioner of Varanasi 
(8) Pro. Vice-Chancellor of Banaras Hindu University 
(9) Kr: Mahabir Singhji ` 


(10) Dr. Suryakanta Shastri, Principal, College of 
Indology 

(11) Vice-Chancellor, Banaras Hindu University, 
Chairman. 


(16) It was decided that among other items, the Golden 
Jubilee committee should bring out a publication containing 
‘a series of portraits of rulers in Indian history, depicted on 
old coins, along with their descriptive notes, and also a series. 
of suitable picture post cards of coins. 


(17) The following were elected as Members of 


the 


Executive Council of the Society for the year 1961. 


(1) Dr. P. M. Joshi 
(2) Dr. P. L. Gupta 
(3) Shri A. N. Lahiri 
(4) Shri B. C. Jain 


(5) Dr. R, K. Dikshit 

(6) Dr. M, Rama Rao 

(7) Sardar A. A. Patil 

(8) ne Kumar Raghubir 
Sinh 


The above mentioned resolutions were Bisicd in the 


General Business meeting later. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF 
Balance Sheet as aš 

















. LIABILITIES. 
previous year I 
Rs. ‘nP. I Rs. aP. Rs. aP. 
` | SPECIAL PUBLICA- 
5,000 00 | TION FUND :— 5,000 00 7,659 43 
Add Excess of Income i 
over Expenditure. 2.659 43 
13,472 78 | BUILDING FUND:—| 13,472 78 
i Addition during the : 
year. 2,360. 00 | 15,832 78 
SUNDRY LIABILI- 
2,838 13 | TIES | lc 
To Aüthoris honora- 
rum Draftsman char- 
ges etc. 2,838 13 
Less Publication 
Expenses. 2,040 ` 00 798 13 
9,586 68 | GENERAL FUND. 9,586 68 
; GOLDEN JUBILEE 
FUND. 10,000 00 
30,897 59 | Totals 43,877 02 
l ü AUDITOR'S 


We have examined the annexed Balance Sheet from as at 
Account for the year ended from 1st April 1959 to 31st March 
and vouchers and beg to report that :— f 

We have obtained all the information and explanations 


In our opinion the annexed Balance Sheet exhibits a true 
ding to the best of the information anā explanations given to 


A 


Treasurer. 


Secretary 


— 
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INDIA, VARANASI. 
31st March 1960... 
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Figure of the ASSETS | 
previous year 
Rs. nP. l Rs. nP, Rs. nP. 
720 50 | MEDAL (DIES) AJC. 720 20 
1,468 50 | FURNITURE AJC. 1,468 43 
Addition during the year 15 01 
1,483 44 
Less Depreciation. 89 20) 1,394 24. 
138 91 | LIBRARY (AT COST) 138 91 
INVESTMENTS (AT 
7,000 00 | COST). 7,000 00 
CASH & BANK 
BALANCES :— f 
` 128 30 | Cash in hand. 293 31 
with state Bank of 
16,316 45 | India C/A. 19,205 06 
"| With State Bank of . 
5,125 00 | India Fixed. 15,125 00 | 34,623 37 
30,887 59 : Total Rs. | 43,877 02 


REPORT 


31st March, 1960 and the annexed Income and Expentiture 
1960 of the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA with books 


we have required. 


and correct view of the state of affairs of the Society accor- 
us and as shown by the books of the Society. 


Dated :—23rd July 1960. GHANSHYAM DAS 
Varanasi. : Charatered Accountants. 
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. Figure of the l 
previous year 


— 


Rs. nP. |. 
5,052 06 | To Printing & Stat- 


204 
1,290 
181 


834 


589 
1,210 
39 
153 
216 


30 


3,381 


— — — — — 1 


13,183 88 


Treasurer 


70 
00 
50 
87 
00 
00 
27 
55 
98 


00 


95 


vå 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF 
Income and Expenditure Account for 


EXPENDITURE 


” 





ionery. 
Office Expenses of. 
Chairman. 


: Office. Expenses of 


Editor. 

Office Expenses of 
Secretary, 
Coiütribution 
Charges. 

Postage’ & Tele- 
grams. A 
Salary & Allow- 
ance. 

Bank Charges. 
Sundry Expenses. 
Traveling & Con- 
veyance. 

Auditor's Hono- 
rarium, 


Draftsman Charges. 


Authors  Honora- 
rium. 
Depreciation on 
Furniture. 

Excess of Income 
over Expenditure. 


Total Rs. 





4 


Es. nP. 


Secretary. | 





2,659 43 


SS 


10,072 81 


⁄ 
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Previous year | INCOUE 
Rs. nP. Rs. nP. Rs. nP. ` 
3,562 44 | By Sale of Publcation. : 2,609 45 
1,296 44 | ,, Subscriptions. 1,706 76 
125 00 | ,, Interest of Fixed 
Deposit. 
» Sale of Gupta I 56 60 
Coins. d 
300 00 | , Life Membership 
Subscription. 
7, 900 00 | ,, Government Grants:- 
Rajasthan Govt. 
o Grant 1258-59, 100 00 
Bombay Govt. l 
grant 1958-59. 300 00 
Madras Govt. 
grant 1958-59. 300 00 


Director of Public 

Instruction West 

Bengal 1958-59, 300 00 
Director of Public 

Instruction Pun- 


jab. 1958-59. : . 300 00 ; 
Bhopal Govt. f 

grant 1957-58. 300 00 

Bhopal Govt. 

grant 1958-59. 300 00 

U. P. Govt. grant 

1959-60. 500 00 
Central Govt. 

grant 1959-60. 3,000 00 
Rajasthan Govt. i i 

grant 1959-60, 300 00 5,700 00 


— Å —À | — — — — — 





13,183 88 Total Rs. 10,072 81 
As per our report on that date. ; 
Dated :—23th July 1960 GHANSHYAM Das & Co, 


Varanasi, Chartered. Accountants. 
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CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 
VOL. IV. 


. THE COINAGE OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


` By - 
Dr. A, S. ALTEKAR 

For the first time all the known types of the coins | 
of the Gupta Kings (4th-6th centuries A.D.) hava been . 
listed, illustrated and discussed at one place and this is š 
verily an exhaustive study of the many aspects of Gupta 
Coinage. ge i Š . I 

Price: In India, Rs. 90j- (for members Rs. 25/-) 

» + Abroad, £ 3:3. (for members £ 2:10) | l 


IN PRESS 
CORPUS OF INDIAN COINS 


VOL. lI 


THE COINAGE OF THE INDO.GREEKS 
Bx 
Dr. A. K. Narain 
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Roman Patterns for Kushana Coins 
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Unique Gold Coin of Huvishka (1) and Silver Coins of 


Huvishka (2-4). 
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Kushana Gem-Seals in the Hermitage 
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Coin of Vima and Parthian Prototypes (1-4), Saka-Satavahana 
Coins (5-9), snd Coins from Uparkot (10-11) 
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Cunuingham Collection of Seals in the British'Museum 
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Cunringham Collection of Seals in the British Museum (1-17), 


and Copper Coins from Kaugambi and Vidiga (18-23; 


JNSI. XXII, PLATE VII 





Coins from Kaugambi 


JNSI. XXII, PLATE VIII 





Coins of Satavahana (1-8), Gautamiputra Satakarni (9), Pulumáàvi (10), 
and A Coin of Sebaka Dynasty (11) 


JNSI. XXII, PLATE IX 
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A Coin of Ghatotkacha- 
ramaditya (7-18) 


1 
Rare Coins from the Bayana Hoard Nar ° 
gupta (6), and Repousse Coins of K 
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Sub varieties of Gupta Coins (1-8), and ku g from Kaušambi (9-14) 


JNSI. XXII, PLATE XI 





A Kalachuri Coin (1), Copper Coins of Devaraya II (2-6), A Satavahana 


Coin (7), and A Chakravikrama UA M II (5) 


JNSI. XXII, PLATE XII 
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Coins of Manajirao Gaekwar (1-8) and Sqme Maratha Coins (9-15) 


JNSI. XXII, PLATE XIII 





Maratha Coins (1-4), A Medieval Coin of Arakan (5), Bahamani, 
Asaf Jahi, Qutubshahi and ~~ Coins (6-14) 


JNSI, XXII, PLATE XIV 





Rupees of Shah Alam, II of Arcot mint (1-3), and Rupees of the 
Nawabs of Arcot from Mints controlled um Governors (4-12). 
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JNSI. XXII, PLATE XV 





10 
Coins of Restored Hindu Rajas of Mysore (1), and of Tipu 
Sultan (2), English occupation Coins of Kandahar (3-6), 
Coins of the Dutch East India Ccmpany (7, 8 & 9) 
and Coin-weights of East India Company (10, 11) 
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